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REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
San  Francisco,  July  20,  1883. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 
Gentlemen — Pursuant  to  Kesolution  No.  16,396  (New  Series), 
passed  by  your  Honorable  Body  July  2,  1883,  I  herewith  submit 
a  report  showing  the  condition,  operations,  and  expenditures  of 
the  School  Department  of  this  City  and  County  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1883: 

Teachers'  salaries $638,637  53 

Janitors'  salaries 38,559  20 

Books 1,757  38 

Stationery 3,158  35 

Printing 3,893  37 

Furniture 11,447  74 

Fuel 4,717  56£ 

Lights 2,327  11 

Bents 3,571  70 

Bepairs 31,392  63 

Permanent  improvements 10,221  15J 

Incidentals 727  97 

Legal  expenses 820  00 

Postage 163  00 

Supplies 3,138  85 

Advertising 749  25 

Telegraph  service 1,790  98 

Office  salaries 6,316  65 

Expert  accountant 350  00 

Insurance 432  00 

School  apparatus 236  85 

Board  of  Examiners 1,200  00 

Erection  of  buildings 23,439  71 

Census  marshals 2,126  00 

Total $791,174  99 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

ANE-BEW  J.  MOULDER, 

Supt.  of  Common  Schools. 


REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  Gib/  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  law  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883.  The  large  reduction 
made  by  your  Honorable  Board  in  the  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Public  Schools  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  compels 
me  to  reduce  this  portion  of  my  report  to  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  publication  of  important  and 
indispensable  statistics  of  the  Department,  and  of  the  valuable 
reports  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  Inspecting  Teacher,  Sec- 
retary and  Principals  of  the  High  Schools. 

The  present  Superintendent  has  had  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  schools  for  less  than  half  the  fiscal  }rear  ending  at 
this  date,  and  yet  during  that  brief  time  he  has  had  opportuni- 
ties to  see  much  that  is  entitled  to  warm  commendation,  and  not 
a  little  to  condemn,  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  the 
schools.  Justice  requires  that  he  should  take  further  time, 
and  make  a  closer  inspection  than  has  yet  been  possible,  before 
giving  public  expression  to  his  condemnation  of  conditions  and 
regulations  and  modes  of  instruction  and  methods  of  discipline 
that  have  been  established  and  sanctioned  by  very  intelligent 
and  public-spirited  officers  heretofore  in  charge  of  the  schools. 
But  I  may  say — and  say  it  with  great  pleasure — that  while  the 
defects  in  the  schools  are  comparatively  few,  their  merits  are 
great  and  striking.  Although  not  perfect,  they  have  attained 
great  proficiency,  and  enjoy  a  well  earned  popularity. 
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This  has  only  been  accomplished  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
money  for  many  years  past,  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. We  appeal  to  your  Honorable  Body  for  a  continuation 
of  this  liberality. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1876,  the  records  show  that  during 
the  past  eight  years  the  aggregate  expenses  of  the  city  schools  have 
been  $6,628,933.22.  This  is  an  average  annual  cost  of  $828,- 
616.65.  Your  Honorable  Body  has  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
reduced  the  appropriation  to  $700,000.  True,  owing  to  for- 
tunate settlements  of  long  standing  indebtedness  to  the  city, 
we  start  the  new  year  with  a  surplus  of  $28,725,  but  at  least 
$14,725  of  this  amount  has  been  forestalled,  and  must  be  paid, 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  schoolhouse  con- 
tracted for  by  our  predecessors  and  now  almost  ready  for  occu- 
pation. Meantime  the  number  of  children  of  schoolable  age  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  involving,  necessarily,  additional  ex- 
pense for  their  instruction  and  for  new  buildings  to  accommo- 
date them.  The  census  just  completed  shows  2,180  more  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  city  than  last  year.  Assuming  the 
schools  nearly  or  quite  full  on  the  30th  of  June,  1882 — which  is 
a  fact — this  increase  is  sufficient  to  make  40  new  classes  of  54 
pupils  each,  and  for  these  accommodations  must  be  provided. 
But  suppose  by  crowding  we  can  condense  them  into  24  new 
classes;  this  means  a  necessity  for  the  construction  of  three  new 
schoolhouses  containing  8  class-rooms  each,  involving  for  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than 
$60,000.  I  believe,  from  personal  observation  and  from  the  re- 
ports of  Principals  and  the  complaints  of  parents,  that  we  could 
comfortably  fill  these  24  new  classes  to-morrow  if  we  had  the 
requisite  rooms. 

But  how  can  we  expect  to  spend  a  dollar  for  this  purpose 
during  the  coming  year  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $700,000  ? 
This  is  $128,616.65  less  than  the  average  annual  cost  of  the 
schools  during  the  past  eight  years.  We  hope  by  close  economy 
to  reduce  the  running  expenses  of  the  Department  for  the  next 
year  to  the  amount  appropriated,  re-inforced  by  a  small  surplus 
and  an  additional  apportionment  of  $13,000  from  the  State;  but 
not  a  dollar  can  be  safely  spared  to  build  school  houses   impera- 
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tively  needed.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  material  increase 
of  schoolable  children,  incident  to  the  very  evident  and  gratifying 
increase  in  the  population  of  our  city,  will  intensify  the  need 
for  more  classes.  They  cannot  be  supplied,  and  the  complaints 
of  parents,  already  loud,  at  their  inability  to  obtain  admission 
for  their  children  into  our  schools,  will,  I  fear,  find  vent  in  pub- 
lie  condemnation. 

Nearly  all  our  schools  are  full  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Most 
of  them  are  overcrowded  ;  and  in  many  cases,  Principals,  in 
their  anxiety  to  gratify  parents,  have  admitted  pupils  far  beyond 
either  the  legal  or  the  reasonable  limit — and  still  they  come  ! 
The  maximum  number  of  scholars  allowed  by  law  for  a  Gram- 
mar class  is  54;  for  a  Primary  class,  60.  There  are  many  classes 
in  the  Department  containing  65,  70,  75  and  even  80  pupils, 
many  of  whom  have  to  be  packed  into  the  spaces  around  the 
walls  and  on  the  teachers'  platforms.  Aside  from  the  injury  to 
the  health  of  children  from  such  overcrowding,  it  is  preposterous 
to  expect  that  a  single  teacher  can  properly  instruct  and  disci- 
pline 70  to  80  children.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  so  many.  Imperfect  work  and  consequent  complaints  and 
murmuring  by  the  public  must  be  the  natural  consequence. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remembering  the  great  number  of 
children  who  have  applied  for  admission  and  had  to  be  refused 
for  want  of  room,  I  very  much  fear  that  in  time  our  excellent 
schools — heretofore  the  pride  of  our  people — may  grow  into  dis- 
favor. We  need  the  support  of  all  our  citizens,  but  if  we 
alienate  any  considerable  portion  by  refusing  them  accommoda- 
tions for  their  children,  we  not  only  do  them  a  great  injustice, 
but  we  excite  an  antagonism  against  the  more  fortunate  who 
have  secured  admission  for  their  children. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  even  with  an  increase  of  2,180 
schoolable  children  since  last  year,  the  schools  ought,  with 
economy,  to  be  maintained  for  the  amount  allowed — say,  with 
the  surplus  from  last  year  and  the  additional  amount  received 
from  the  State,  $731,000.  Granted.  We  should  make  every 
effort  to  bring  the  expenses  within  that  limit.  But  where  are  the 
means  to  come  from  to  build  the  new  school  houses  shown  to  be 
imperatively  needed  ? 
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The   fixed   expenses   of   the   Department   for   the  salaries  of 

teachers,  janitors,  census  marshals  and   employees,  amount  to 

about  $690,000.     This  leaves  but  $41,000  to  cover   the    cost  of 
many  other  indispensable  items. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  the  expenditures 
for  these  items,  other  than  for  salaries,  have  been: 

For  books  for  indigent  pupils $1,757  38 

"     stationery 3,158  35 

"     printing 3,893  37 

"     advertising 749  25 

"     furniture 11,447  74 

"     fuel > 4,717  56 

"    lights 2,327  11 

"     rents 3,57170 

"    repairs 31,392  63 

"     permanent  improvements 10,221  15 

1 '     telegraph  service. ...    1,790  98 

"     supplies 3,138  85 

"     legal  expenses 820  00 

"     postage 163  00 

"     expert  accountant 350  00 

' '     insurance 432  00 

"     school  apparatus 236  85 

"     incidentals 727  97 

Total  for  the  year $80,895  89 

To  cover  the  expense  of  these  items  for  the  next  fiscal  year  I 
have  shown  above  that  we  have  an  available  fund  of  only 
$41,000.  The  most  rigid  economy,  amounting  to  a  reduction  of 
fully  one-half,  must  therefore  be  enforced  to  bring  the  expendi- 
tures within  the  appropriation.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  saved 
from  this  source  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

There  is  but  one  other  resource — to  reduce  the  number  or  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  Department.  I  have  already 
shown  that  we  cannot  reduce,  but  that  there  is  urgent  need  to 
increase,  the  number  of  teachers. 

Can  we,  with  justice  or  with  safety  to  the  Department,  reduce 
their  compensation  ? 
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The  pay-rolls  show  that : 

155  teachers  receive  from $50  to  §60  per  month. 

288         "  "         «'     60  "    70   " 

170        "  "        "     70  "    90   "         " 

613         "  "         "     50  '*     90  " 

Nearly  all  the  remaining  74  teachers  are  either  Principals, 
Vice-Principals,  or  teachers  in  the  High  Schools. 

The  average  pay  of  the  687  teachers  in  the  Department,  tak- 
ing all  the  high  salaries  of  the  Principals  with  the  low  of  the 
Primary  Assistants,  does  not  exceed  $960  per  annum,  or  $80  a 
month.  Excluding  Principals,  29  of  whom  receive  $135  a 
month,  and  16  from  $175  to  $200  a  month,  and  excluding  the 
teachers  in  the  High  Schools,  most  of  whom  receive  $160  a 
month,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  are 
rpaid  an  average  of  but  $840  a  year.  The  compensation  of  nine- 
tenths  of  them  ranges  from  $50  to  $90  a  month.  I  think  every 
friend  of  the  Public  Schools  will  agree  with  me  that  the  pay  of 
the  teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  who  largely  predominate,  is 
not  extravagant,  and  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  reduce  it. 
They  receive  far  less  now  for  equal,  perhaps  for  more  trying  and 
exacting  service,  than  the  clerical  force  employed  in  the  various 
Departments  of  the  City  Government,  and  about  the  same  as 
the  janitors  in  charge  of  the  various  public  buildings.  And  yet 
all  of  them  have  spent  years  to  fit  themselves  for  their  positions, 
and  most  of  them  have  spent  other  years  in  special  study  and 
training  for  their  profession. 

But  it  is  urged,  even  by  good  friends  of  the  schools,  that  the 
salaries  of  Principals  of  Primaiy  Schools — S125  to  $135  per 
month — and  of  Grammar  Schools,  ranging  between  $175  and 
$200  per  month,  numbering  but  few,  are  too  high,  and  that  here 
a  saving  can  be  judiciously  and  safely  made. 

Remember  the  many  long  years  of  experience  necessary  to 
conduct  such  a  school  successfully — a  school  often  containing 
15,  20  and  22  classes,  and  in  some  cases  over  1,200  pupils  in 
each.  Bear  in  mind  the  great  instructive  talent,  the  tact,  the 
executive  ability  and  the  ceaseless  vigilance  required  to  control 
and  manage  such  a  host  of  restless  young  spirits,  ami  then  say 
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if  all  these  rare  qualities,  embodying  all  the  requisites  of  an  ex- 
pert, are  overpaid  at  the  prices  named.  In  every  profession,  in 
every  business  vocation,  the  services  of  an  expert  are  entitled  to 
and  command  much  higher  pay  than  the  average. 

But,  aside  from  the  consideration  of  justice,  it  is  sound  policy 
to  offer  inducements  in  the  shape  of  a  few  prizes  at  compara- 
tively high  pay,  for  talent  to  remain  in  the  Department,  seeking 
by  long  service  and  faithful  labor  to  reach,  in  their  mature  age, 
the  topmost  round  of  their  profession.  I  submit,  with  confi- 
dence, that  to  retain  the  best  talent  and  profit  by  long  experi- 
ence, we  must  offer,  in  the  highest  grades,  a  compensation  that 
will  enable  the  teacher,  after  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice, to  earn  something  more  than  his  bread  and  butter — that 
will  permit  him  to  lay  aside  at  least  a  modest  store  to  support 
him  in  old  age  or  sickness.    Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  rich  teacher. 

It  would  be  a  reproach  to  our  system  and  to  our  civilization, 
that  when  an  instructor  is  worn  out  by  age  and  infirmity  in  the 
service  of  the  Department,  he  should  be  dismissed  as  no  longer 
available,  and  sent  forth  to  end  his  days  in  poverty,  as  best  he 
can.  Unless  we  can  offer,  then,  some  guaranty  against  such  a 
fate,  the  teacher  of  ability  and  talent  will  be  tempted  to  with- 
draw at  the  first  opportunity,  in  hopes  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion in  some  other  vocation. 

Hold  out  to  him  the  expectation  of  a  reasonable  reward  for 
able  service,  in  his  mature  years  and  before  old  age  overtakes 
him,  when  he  can  work  no  more,  and  we  can  profit  by  his  ripe 
experience  and  developed  talent. 

It  is  not,  then,  extravagance — it  is  sound  public  policy,  to  re- 
tain the  higher  salaries  now  paid  in  the  Department. 

This  principle  rules  in  the  most  enlightened  cities  of  the  East. 
There,  an  experience  much  longer  than  ours  prompts  them  to 
offer  strong  inducements  for  able  teachers  to  remain  in  the 
profession. 

In  Boston  and  in  New  York,  while  the  pay  of  the  lower  grades 
is  generally  less  than  in  San  Francisco,  that  of  the  higher  grades 
is  even  greater  than  here. 
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THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Objection  is  frequently  made  by  those  -who  have  not  studied 
the  subject,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  High  Schools  of  this  city, 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  expense.  It  is  frequently  alleged 
that  only  the  children  of  the  comparatively  rich  receive  the 
benefits  of  these  institutions,  and  that  the  parents  of  these  chil- 
dren could  afford  to  pay  for  their  instruction  if  these  schools 
were  abolished.  I  was  so  well  satisfied  that  this  idea  is  erron- 
eous, that  I  requested  the  Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School 
to  ascertain  and  report  to  me,  as  nearly  as  he  could  without  im- 
propriety, the  business  occupations  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils. 
I  earnestly  invite  those  interested  in  the  question  to  scrutinize 
closely  the  details  of  the  following  repprt  on  this  subject,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Principal.  It  will  emphatically  put  to  rest  the 
oft-repeated  charge  that  the  school  is  maintained  in  great  meas- 
ure for  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 

Let  any  intelligent  citizen  who  analyzes  these  ytatistics,  ask 
himself  the  question:  How  many  of  these  parents  can  afford  to 
pay  for  the  same  education  of  their  children  in  private  schools 
that  they  receive  in  the  High  Schools  ?  Abolish  these  schools, 
or  so  cripple  them  as  to  destroy  their  efficieocy.  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  1,000  out  of  the  1,20G  pupils  enrolled  in  them  would  be 
cast  adrift,  unable  to  continue  their  education.  These  very 
youths  are  those  upon  whom  their  parents  often  rely  to  assist 
them  in  their  business.  Their  training  has  direct  reference  to 
their  employment  in  this  business,  after  graduation  at  the  age 
of  17  or  18. 

S.  F.  Boys'  High  School,  March  26,  1883. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common  Scha 

Dear  Sir— The  charge  most  often  brought  against  High  Schools,  and  per- 
haps most  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  no  opportunity  to  investigate 
it,  is  the  claim  that  they  benefit  only  the  rich  and  prosperous,  while  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  shut  out,  not,  of  course,  legally  or  by  any  action  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  school  authorities,  but  by  the  force  of  oircurnstB 
by  the  need  of  earning  their  own  living,  and  consequently,  the  inability  of 
spending  the  time  necessary  for  a  High  School  course. 

I  am  convinced,  as  the  result  of  many  years'  teaching  in  Hi«h  Schools,  that 
this  charge  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Very  few  of  cither  the  very  poor 
or  the  very  rich  are  enrolled  in  the  Boys'  High  School  of  this  city,  and  in  tin 
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case  of  both,  the  cause  is  undoubtedly  disinclination  rather  than  inability. 
The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  boys  who  will  have  to  earn 
their  own  living,  and  our  records  show  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
them  leave  school  and  set  to  woik  to  earn  their  living  before  completing  the 
course  of  study  laid  down  here. 

I  have  compiled  the  following  schedule  of  the  employments  of  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  enrolled  here.  It  does  not  show,  of  course,  the  wealth  of 
the  parents  or  their  poverty,  but  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it  by  keeping 
in  mind  the  usual  position  and  circumstances  of  persons  engaged  in  such  em- 
ployments. The  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  who  report  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  parents.  In  a  few  cases  there  are  two  pupils  from  the  same 
family : 


Agent 1 

Agent  California  Wine  Vaults 1 

Agent  Marble  Company 1 

Architect 2 

Asst.  Librarian,  Free  Public  Library 1 

Attorney  and  counsellor 1 

Attorney  at  law 1 

Auctioneer 1 

Auditor,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co 1 

Bakery  and  restaurant 1 

Banker 3 

Blacksmith 1 

Boiler-maker 1 

Book-binder 1 

Bookkeeper 7 

Bookkeeper  and  mining  secretary 1 

Bookseller 1 

Bowling  saloon 1 

Builder 1 

Butcher  and  provision  dealer 1 

Cabinet  maker 2 

Capitalist 9 

Car  builder 1 

Carpenter 5 

Carriage  maker  1 

Cashier,  S.  F.  Bulletin 1 

Chief  engineer,  S.  P.  R.  R 1 

Chief  of  Police 1 

Cigar  factory ,.  1 

Civil  engineer 1 

Clergyman 3 

Clerk 1 

Clerk  in  freight  depot 1 

Cloak  manufacturer 1 

Clothier. 4 

Coal  dealer 1 

Collector 1 

Commission  merchant 11 

Commercial  traveller 2 


Contractor 2 

Contractor  and  builder 1 

Custom  House  employee 2 

Drayman 1 

Druggist T 

Editor 1 

Engineer 1 

Expressman 1 

Farmer 5 

Fish  dealer 1 

Flour  manufacturer 1 

Foreman  of  foundry 1 

Foreman  S.  V.  W.  W 1 

Freight  Receiver  Broadway  Wharf 1 

Furrier 1 

Government  Agent 1 

Government  Inspector 1 

Grain  Inspector,  Produce  Exchange  ....  1 

Grain  merchant 1 

Grocer 3 

Hackman 1 

Housekeeper 1 

House  mover 1 

Hotelkeexser. 1 

Insurance  agent 9 

Interpreter,  Police  Court 1 

Iron  merchant 1 

Jeweler 2 

Junk  dealer 1 

Laborer 2 

Lawyer ? 

Leather  dealer 1 

Liquor  dealer ._ 3 

Livery  stable  keeper 2 

Lodging  house  house 1 

Lumber  rlealer 5 

Machinist 1 

Major,  U.  S.  Army 1 

Major  General,  U.  fc>.  Army 1 
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Manager,  S.  F.  News  Co 1 

Manufacturer 2 

Marble  dealer 1 

Master  mariner 1 

Mechanical  engineer 3 

Melter .   1 

Merchandise  broker 1 

Merchant 40 

Merchant  tailor 3 

MilkmaD 1 

Mining  Secretary 4 

Mining  Superintendent 2 

Mint  employee 2 

No  employment 25 

Note  broker 

Note  clerk,  S.  F.  Sav.  and  L.  Soc 

Oyster  dealer 

Paper  carrier 

Paper  -warehouse ' 

Peddler 

Physician 

Physician  in  U.  S.  Navy 

Pile-driver 

Plasterer 

P.  O.  clerk 

P.  O.  Inspector 

Police  officer 

Port  captain 

Porter 

Printer 

Printer  and  lithographer 

Printer  and  stationer 

Private  school 

Publisher 

Railroad  employee 

Railroad  President 

Real  estate  ageDt 

Real  estate  agent,  C.  P.  R.  R 

Register,  Land  Office 

Restaurant  keeper 

Retired  Captain  U.  S.  Army 

Retired  Farmer 

(Of  the  twenty-five  cases  in  which 
employment,"  twenty  are  women,  a 


Retired  merchant 2 

Roofer 2 

Salesman 

Salmon  canner 

Saloon  keeper 

Sea  captain 

Secretary,  Free  Public  Library 

Secretary,  Odd  Fellows 

Secretary  S.  F.  Candle  Factory 

Sewing  machine  agent 

Ship  builder 

Shipping  agent 

Shoemaker 

Shoe  manufacturer 

Sergeant  of  Police 

Soap  dealer 

Solicitor 

Special  officer 

Stevedore 

Stock  broker 

Stone  cutter 

Steward,  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co 

Superintendent  Chemical  Works 

Superintendent  O.  &  O.  S.  S.  Co 

Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 

Tanner 

Teacher 

Tobacconist 

Type  founder 

Truss  manufacturer 

Upholsterer 

Vinegar  and  pickle  works 

Warehouse 

Watchmaker 

Wharf-builder 

Wholesale  butcher 

Wholesale  liquor  dealer 

Wholesale  Jeweler 

Windmill  manufacturer 

Wood  and  coal  dealer 

Wool  storing  and  scouring 


boys  report  their  parents  as  having  "no 
d  presumably  widows.  > 


These  statistics  show  the  fact  that  the  school  dtaws  its  patronage  from 
almost  every  class  of  the  population,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils 
come  from  the  middle  class.  That  the  school  is  in  any  sense  aristocratic 
would  certainly  never  occur  to  anyone  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  it. 
Many  of  its  pupils  are  engaged  in  daily  work  out  of  school  hours  to  procure 
their  books  and  clothes,  and  many  more  are  employed  during  the  vacations. 

The  false  idea  that  the  school  is  not  for  the  poor  is  doin  |  us  harm  in  many 
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ways,  chiefly  by  depriving  us  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  a  class  whose 
sympathy  and  help  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  successful  High 
School.  Much  of  this  false  opinion  is  caused  by  ignorance,  often  on  the  part 
of  those  who  should  know  better.  The  fact  that  some  of  our  graduates  have 
taken  high  honors  in  classics  has  given  the  impression  that  the  Boys'  High 
School  is  only  a  Classical  Academy.  We  have  been  criticized  by  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  teaching  subjects  that  have  not  been  taught 
here  for  many  years,  if  ever;  and  by  others  for  not  teaching  subjects  which 
have  been  in  our  course  since  the  High  School  was  organized,  and  are  taught 
as  thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  in  any  school  in  the  country.  It  should  be 
made  known  to  all  that  no  boy  in  the  Boys'  High  School  is  required  to  study 
either  Latin  or  Greek;  that  these  studies  are  only  for  those  who  wish  to  take 
them;  but  that  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  this  year  have 
been  in  the  Latin  classes,  and  perhaps  tweuty-nve  per  cent,  in  Greek.  This 
certainly  shows  a  public  demand  for  the  retention  of  those  studies.  It  should 
be  noted  also,  that  it  does  not  cost  the  City  of  San  Francisco  a  cent  to  teach 
them.  If  they  were  cut  out  of  our  course,  the  pupils  who  choose  them  would 
be  compelled  to  take  other  studies  in  their  place,  and  the  same  number  of 
teachers  would  be  required  to  instruct  them  in  those  other  studies.  There 
have  been  one  handred  and  ninety-nine  pupils  engaged  in  studying  Latin  in 
the  school  this  year.  Of  these,  about  one  hundred  are  in  the  Junior  year. 
The  abolishing  of  Latin  would  simply  compel  us  to  form  three  more  classes 
in  English  Literature  in  place  of  the  three  classes  in  Latin,  and  the  same 
time  and  expense  would  be  required  to  teach  them. 

I  speak  of  this  subject  more  fully  than  I  should,  because  I  fear  that  the 
false  impression  is  more  widely  spread  than  I  had  supposed.  The  school  is 
not  simply  a  Classical  Academy;  it  furnishes  to  those  who  choose  it  a  course 
without  either  Latin  or  Greek,  a  course  with  Latin  but  no  Greek,  and  a 
course  with  both.  The  size  of  the  school  is  such  that  it  costs  nothing  what- 
ever to  carry  on  three  courses  beyond  the  cost  of  a  single  one.  If  it  is  the 
plan  and  wish  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  carry  public  education  be- 
yond the  limit  of  Grammar  School  work,  they  certainly  cannot  do  so  any 
more  cheaply  or  efficiently  than  they  are  now  doing. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  A.  BLACKBURN. 

A    BUSINESS    COURSE    IN    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

At  a  very  early  date  it  became  apparent  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  Boys5  High  School  could  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  Commercial  or  Business  Course  to  the  three  courses 
already  established.  It  was  believed  that  such  an  addition 
would  tend  to  popularize  the  Institution,  and  remove  many  of 
the  objections  heretofore  urged  against  it.  The  Superintendent, 
therefore,  introduced  such  a  measure,  and  it  was  unanimously 
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adopted  ty  the  Board  of  Education,  to  take  effect  on  the  re- 
opening of  the  school  in  July.  The  new  course  is  intended  to 
prepare  young  men,  not  simply  to  become  book-keepers,  but  to 
fit  them  for  practical  business  in  almost  any  vocation.  It  em- 
braces all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  a  first-class  Business 
College,  besides  instruction  in  the  ordinary  English  studies  and 
in  the  natural  sciences.  The  full  course  is  of  equal  dignity  with 
the  other  three  courses  in  the  school,  and  extends  through  a 
period  of  three  years.  In  it  will  be  taught  Business  Penman- 
ship, Business  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Geography,  with  special  reference  to  its  use  in 
commerce  and  trade. 

The  youth  who  graduates  in  this  course  ought  not  only  to  be 
a  fair  English  scholar,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
but  he  should  be  competent  to  enter  at  once  into  any  business 
enterprise.  His  abilities  and  his  attainments  will  undoubtedly 
render  his  services  of  immediate  and  practical  value  to  any  em- 
ployer seeking  a  skilled  assistant  in  his  business. 

I  have  already  received  such  assurances  from  parents  and 
teachers  as  to  satisfy  me  that  the  new  course  will  meet  a  long- 
felt  want,  and  that  over  one  hundred  students  will  enter  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term.  Should  there  be  a  suf- 
ficient demand  for  it,  I  am  in  favor  of  establishing  a  similar 
course  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  in  the  Girls'  High  School. 

MORE  INSPECTION. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Department  is  additional  in- 
spection by  able  and  skillful  assistants.  There  are  now  623 
classes,  located  over  a  very  large  area.  There  are  but  210  school 
days  in  the  year.  The  office  and  other  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  absorbing,  and  at  times,  exacting.  But  were  his 
whole  time  and  that  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  available  for 
examination  of  the  schools,  they  could  properly  inspect  each 
class  but  once  a  year,  provided  they  visited  an  average  of  three 
classes  a  day  for  each  and  every  day  in  the  school  year.  This, 
of  course,  is  practically  impossible;  but  even  if  it  were  possible, 
it  would  be  of  little  or  no  real  value.     To  remedy,  in  some  moas- 
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ure,  this  great  defect  in  our  system,  the  office  of  Inspecting 
Teacher  has  been  created,  and  Miss  L.  T.  Fowler,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  successful  principals,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  position.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  able  and  faithful  manner  in  which  she  has  discharged  her 
duties.     Already  the  value  of  her  work  is  apparent  to  me. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent, and  to  Mr.  John  T.  McGeoghegan,  Secretary,  for  valuable 
service  and  co-operation  during  the  year.  Their  reports,  hereto 
appended,  attest  the  intelligence  and  fidelity  with  which  they 
have  discharged  their  responsible  duties. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ANDREW  J.  MOULDER, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sie — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  general  educational  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  this  department. 

I  find  former  Deputy  Superintendents,  without  exception,  complain  of  not 
having  had  sufficient  time  "  to  ascertain,  by  frequent  oral  examination,  the 
condition  of  the  classes." 

Mr.  Swett  in  his  report  for  1872-73  says:  "In  January  of  the  past  school 
year,  after  carefully  considering  the  subject  the  Committee  on  Classification 
ordered  a  full  and  thorough  examination  of  each  of  the  107  classes  in  the 
grammar  grades  of  the  schools." 

As  it  was  utterly  imposible  for  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  alone,  to  con- 
duct this  examination,  in  addition  to  visiting  primary  schools,  and  to  office 
work,  Prof.  Joseph  Leggett,  an  experienced  teacher  and  skillful  examiner  was 
temporarily  employed  for  three  months  as  examiner.  In  this  oral  examination 
from  half  a  day  to  a  day  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  each  class. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  1875  reports:  "  I  have  not  had  time  during  the  past  year  to 
visit  and  examine  all  the  classes  in  the  Department,  owing  to  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  my  time  was  taken  up  with  other  duties  devolved  upon  me  by  the 
Committee  on  Classification." 

And  Mr.  Stone  writes  in  1880:  "  Owing  to  various  causes,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  visit  the  schools  as  regularly  and  frequently  during  the  past  year  as 
desirable.  The  increasing  extent  of  the  Department,  the  labor  and  time  in- 
volved in  the  examination  of  teachers,  *  *  and  the  unusual  amount  of 
special  work  connected  with  the  Superintendent's  office  have  all  contributed 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  duties  of  supervision  and  inspection  especially 
belonging  to  the  Deputy." 

I  have  to  add,  that  the  "  special  work  connected  with  the  Superintendent's 
office  "  has,  since  18S0,  materially  increased,  that  the  107  grammar  classes, 
the  examination  of  which  in  1873  necessitated  the  appointment  of  an  inspect- 
ing teacher,  have  increased  to  double  that  number,  and  that  the  "  duties  de- 
volved upon  the  Deputy  by  the  Committee  on  Classification  "  are  not  fewer 
than  in  1875,  and  hence  I,  too,  have  found  it  impossible  "to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  classes  by  frequent  oral  examination." 

INSPECTION    AND    EXAMINATION    OF   CLASSES. 

In  a  large  school  department  attempting  to  give  a  practical  elementary 
education  to  more  than  40,000  children,  the  system  of  written  examinations 
in  vogue,  is,  iu  many  respects,  positively  injurious  and  is  totally  inadequate 
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as  a  test  of  the  labors  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  progress  and  standing  of  the 
pupils.  The  course  of  study  provides  that  certain  books  must  be  studied  to 
certain  pages  and  paragraphs,  mentioning  lessons,  articles  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  very  words  to  be  omitted.  It  is  understood  that  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  shall  prepare  questions  for  the  examinations,  taking  care  not 
to  go  outside  of  the  "  course  "  in  a  single  word.  The  children  are  promoted 
upon  percentages  obtained  in  their  written  answers  to  these  questions,  and 
the  average  Director  rates  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the  teacher  by 
the  proportion  of  her  pupils  so  promoted.  The  natural  result  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  teachers  (and  I  do  not  consider  them  to  blame)  spend 
nearly  all  their  time  in  drilling  and  preparing  the  pupils  for  the  annual  examin- 
ations. 

Under  this  plan  the  crammed  pupils  will  appear  to  best  advantage,  and  the 
cramming  .  teachers  are  likely  to  have  the  highest  reputation.  The  entire 
department  will  follow  the  idiocrasy  of  the  question  maker.  There  will  be 
no  correct  measure  of  intellectual  advancement  in  the  student  or  of  pedagogic 
skill  in  the  teacher. 

"When  I  add  that  from  the  time  the  pupils  enter  the  Sixth  Grade  (often 
sooner)  until  they  leave  the  Senior  Class  of  the  High  School — a  period  of  at 
least  nine  years — they  are  subjected  not  only  annually  and  semi-annually 
but  monthly  and  often  weekly,  to  the  temptation  of  copying  and  otherwise 
improperly  obtaining  credit  to  which  they  are  not  honestly  entitled,  I  think 
there  cannot  be  much  argument  in  favor  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  written 
examinations  plan. 

I  will  again  quote  from  Mr.  Swett's  report:  "  In  ord&r  to  complete 
the  oral  examination  of  the  grammar  grades,  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ 
an  additional  examiner  for  a  month  and  half,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Carlton  was 
appointed  for  that  purpose." 

"This  was  the  first  official  oral  examination  of  each  grammar  class  in  the 
department  made  in  this  city.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  so  valuable 
and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory,  that  in  June  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  Mr.  Leggett  was  elected  as  a  regular  examining  teacher  at  large." 

"  *  *  Oral  examinations  have  a  marked  effect  in  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging both  teachers  and  pupils.  A  good  oral  examiner  is  a  traveling 
Normal  School  instructor,  suggesting  methods  of  teaching,  and  his  salary  is  a 
trifling  expense  compared  with  the  substantial  educational  benefits  resulting 
from  his  services  in  the  School  Department." 

These  quotations  clearly  foreshadow  my  remedy  for  the  evils  and  insuffi- 
ciencies of  written  examinations;  it  is  oral  examination  by  competent  and  un- 
trammeled  Inspectors. 

The  present  Board  of  Education,  partially  recognizing  the  necessity  for  a 
more  thorough  inspection  of  the  schools,  appointed,  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  Miss  L.  T.  Fowler  as  Inspecting  Teacher.  Late  in  the  school  year  as 
this  appointment  was  made,  the  Deputy  and  Inspector  were  enabled  to  exam- 
ine all  the  First  and  Second  G-rade  classes  orally  in  physiology,  bookkeeping, 
history   and  government,    thereby  very  materially  lightening  the  labors   of 
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Principals  and  class  teachers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  heretofore  the  ■work  of 
the  month  of  May  has  been  more  severe  upon  teachers  and  pupils  than  that 
of  any  other  three  months.  In  1881,  for  example,  fourteen  written  examin- 
ations were  held  between  the  9th  and  25th  of  May!  In  that  year,  also,  it  was 
provided  that  honorary  promotions  (without  examination)  should  not,  in  any 
case,  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Any  person  possessing  even  a  slight  appreciation  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
mental  strain,  must  see  that  the  labor  of  conducting  the  usual  annual  written 
examinations  is  something  fearful.  The  teachers  must  not  have  charge  of 
their  own  classes.  The  pupils  sit  scarcely  a  foot  apart,  each  one  eagerly  hop- 
ing to  obtain  the  required  percentage.  The  teacher,  by  a  cat-like  vigilance, 
is  required  to  enforce  honesty  upon  fifty  or  sixty  persons  whose  undeveloped 
judgment  often  recognizes  the  advantage  in  the  opposite  course.  Then  com- 
mences the  work  of  poring  over  quire  upon  quire  of  nervously,  hurriedly 
written  answers  which,  when  deciphered,  reflect  lines  of  thought  just  as  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  examiner,  as  the  reasoning  and  motives  of  the  child 
are  from  those  of  the  adult.  If  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  intended  meaning, 
the  child  is  not  present,  as  in  oral  examinations,  to  explain.  When  the 
papers  are  marked  and  returned  to  the  class  examined,  the  objections  of 
pupils,  parents  and  teachers  to  the  crediting  come  thick  and  fast.  These 
troubles  settled,  the  credits  must  be  entered  upon  the  proper  records,  the 
percentages  calculated  and  certificates  made  out  and  issued.  When  one  con- 
siders what  it  must  be  to  hold  fourteen  examinations  with  attendant  difficulties 
as  described,  between  the  9th  and  25th  of  the  month — a  period  embracing 
thirteen  school  days — he  must  certainly  be  amazed  at  the  power  of  endurance 
possessed  by  the  average  San  Francisco  teacher.  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Inspector  and  of  the  late  Deputy,  Mr.  D.  C.  Stone, 
who  was  engaged  with  us  during  sixteen  days  of  our  busiest  time,  we  were 
enabled  at  the  close  of  our  last  school  year,  to  reduce  the  number  of  written 
examinations  to  seven  (including  French  and  German,  which  were  given  in 
the  cosmopolitan  schools  only),  and  these  were  scattered  over  a  period  ex- 
tending from  April  11th  to  May  31st.  The  rules  also  allowed  the  promotion 
by  the  Principals,  upon  evident  fitness,  of  not  "  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  of  any  class." 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  digression  to  show:  (1)  The  necessity  for  a  bet- 
ter system  of  examination;  (2)  some  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  the  appointment  of  one  Inspector. 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Leggett's.  oral  examinations  in  1873,  one  Inspector 
working  steadily  can  examine  107  grammar  classes  in  half  the  school  year. 
Primary  classes  can  be  examined  more  quickly.  Mr.  Leggett  was  a  rapid  and 
able  examiner.  He  was  and  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  Hence  I  think 
from  120  to  125  classes,  one-third  of  the  number  grammar  and  two-thirds 
primary,  would  be  as  many  as  any  person  could  thoroughly  examine  twice  a 
year. 
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The  compensation  of  the  Inspectors  should  be  greater  than  that  of  gram- 
mar principals,  for  the  reason  that  the  position  should  be  one  to  which  the 
ablest  principals  might  be  promoted.  There  are  at  present  about  620  classes 
in  the  Department,  hence  there  should  be,  for  the  purposes  and  according  to 
the  calculations  above  made,  four  Inspectors  besides  the  Deputy.  Their  sal- 
aries, at  $225  per  month,  would  entail  a  direct  expense  of  $10,800  per  annum. 
Their  duties  should  include  those  of  the  present  City  Board  of  Examiners, 
which  costs  the  Department  for  salary  $1,200  per  annum.  The  payment  of 
substitutes  to  attend  to  the  school  duties  of  the  Examiners  while  the  latter 
conduct  the  teachers'  examinations,  amounts  to  perhaps  half  as  much — say 
$600.  In  this  item  of  teacher's  examinations  alone  a  Board  of  Inspectors 
would  therefore  make  a  saving  of  nearly  $2,000. 

In  1875,  when  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  was  just 
about  two-thirds  of  the  number  at  present  belonging,  Mr.  Leggett  gave  as 
reasons  why  the  annual  written  examinations  should  be  abolished :  1.  They 
are  not  necessary.  2.  They  cost  at  least  $20,000  a  year.  3.  They  render 
useless  the  school  work  of  the  last  month  of  every  year.  4.  They  tend  to  pro- 
duce excitement  and  lead  to  over-exertion  on  the  part  of  pupils  at  a  time 
when  they  are  wearied  by  the  work  of  the  whole  year. 

If  printing,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  for  the  annual  examinations  in  1875 
$20,000,  the  expense  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  much  less  at  present,  for 
although  but  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  now  examined,  it  has 
been  customary  of  late  years  to  hold  examinations  semi-annually,  and  even 
oftener.  Besides,  nearly  all  the  paper  supplied  the  schools  by  the  Board  is 
used  up  in  examinations  given  by  the  teachers  largely  as  a  drill  for  the  pro- 
motion examinations,  and  this  expense,  for  about  2,000  reams  per  annum, 
could  and  would  be  saved  under  the  Inspector  system.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  appointment  of  four  Inspectors  would  cause  a  direct  saving  in  money  of 
more  than  $10,000  yearly. 

Mr.  Leggett's  third  reason,  that  the  last  month  of  the  school  year  is  ren- 
dered useless,  I  know  from  experience  to  be  correct.  Scholars  never  learn 
anything  during  a  written  examination;  they  always  learn  from  an  oral  exam- 
ination. There  are  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  schooldays  in  May; there 
are  about  210  school  days  in  the  year.  The  expenditure  of  the  Department  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  was  $791,175.  Beckoning  the  twenty-two 
days  of  May  as  one-tenth  of  the  year,  the  cost  of  the  Department  for  that 
time  would  be  $79,117.50  !  I  purposely  calculate  upon  the  basis  of  the  entire 
outlay,  because  every  dollar  expended  in  the  Department  is  paid  for  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  the  school  children. 

Some  of  the  advantages,  then,  of  a  proper  system  of  inspection  and  oral 
examination  would  be : 

1.  A  large  direct  money  saving. 

2.  A  very  much  larger  indirect  saving  by  preventing  loss  of  valuable  time. 

3.  An  improvement  of  the  moral  tone  of  our  children  by  doing  away  with 
their  greatest  stimulus  to  falsehood  and  cheating. 
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4.  The  improvement  of  the  methods  and  teaching  power  of  the  instruct- 
ors, under  the  suggestion  and  advice  of  the  Inspectors. 

5.  The  deliverance  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  from  the  periodical  over- 
excitement  consequent  upon  written  examinations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lengthen  this  article  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  great  edu- 
cators upon  this  subject.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  all  the  European  coun- 
tries where  public  education  has  been  established,  provision  has  been  made 
for  full  and  searching  inspection  of  the  schools  by  competent  and  indepen- 
dent Inspectors.  The  necessity  for  more  thorough  inspection  is  also  recog- 
nized in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  our  own  country,  and  the  patent  written 
examination  plan,  by  which  it  was  thought  School  Departments  of  any  size 
might  be  examined  and  tested,  is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  San  Francisco,  as  she  has  sprung  to  the  front  in 
so  many  other  things,  will  not  wait  for  last  in  this,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  as  it  has  already  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  will  go  on 
carefully  selecting  and  appointing  able  Inspectors,  uutil  we  shall  have  a 
corps  competent  to  set  aside  the  evils  of  written  examinations,  and  to  spread 
the  methods  of  our  best  teachers,  while  they  check  and  correct  the  ways 
of  the  careless  and  inexperienced. 

TRAINING   OUE   TEACHERS. 

In  visiting  the  various  schools,  I  have,  whenever  I  could  make  sufficient 
time,  taken  careful  note  of  the  work  of  both  principals  and  class  teachers.  While 
I  have  found  much  that  is  admirable — indeed,  far  more  than  I  expected  to 
find— I  have  also  reached  the  conclusion  that  very  many  of  our  teachers — and 
I  include  quite  a  few  holding  high  positions — are  sadly  in  need  of  more 
knowledge  of  the  business  by  which  they  live. 

To  begin  with,  the  system  of  appointing  teachers  is  not  good.  The  great 
majority  of  our  Directors  know  very  little  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  if  they 
did,  would  have  very  little  opportunity  to  judge  practically  of  the  merits  of 
applicants  for  positions. 

Then,  as  the  popular  demand  for  economy  obliges  Directors  to  place  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  cheapest  positions,  and  as  the  holders  of  sec- 
ond-grade certificates  cannot,  under  the  law,  teach  above  the  Primary  Grades, 
the  beginners  are  naturally  given  charge  of  the  lowest  classes.  This  might  do 
if  the  appointees  had  any  previous  training  or  apprenticeship  in  their  adopted 
profession,  but  in  most  cases  the  teachers  of  the  lowest  grades  do  their 
first  day's  teaching  when  suddenly  elected  to  control  sixty  or  more  undiscip- 
lined little  beings,  coming  from  fifty  or  sixty  different  families,  whore,  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  and  where 
the  freedom  and  fun  were  the  very  opposite  of  the  gloomy  quiet  which  their 
young  teacher  feels  she  must  establish  at  the  very  outset  in  hor  class.  Natu- 
rally her  first  ideas  of  discipline  as  a  teacher  will  accord  with  her  last  experi- 
ence as  a  pupil.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  order  of  the  High  School,  or  even 
of  the  Grammar  School,  is  not  required  in  the  Eighth  Grade.     The  Hidden 
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change  from  the  pleasures  of  babyhood  to  the  stern  strictness  of  the  school- 
room, has  given  many  a  child  his  first  disgust  for  books,  his  first  belief  in  the 
enmity  of  the  teacher.     Interest  brings  attention;  attention  is  order. 

Young  children  naturally  love  noise.  It  would  almost  seem  that  it  is  nature's 
great  means  of  developing  the  vocal  and  auditory  organs — that  both  speech 
and  music  have  their  origin  in  noise.  Children,  therefore,  especially  unin- 
terested children,  must  not  be  considered  totally  depraved  for  occasionally 
becoming  noisy.  The  untrained  young  teacher  will  not  make  this  allowance. 
She  will  remember  the  glorious  quiet  of  her  class  in  the  High  School,  and 
commence  by  seeking  to  force  her  little  Eighth  Grade  "  tots  "  into  similar 
order,  before  she  begins  to  teach.  She  will  call  for  order  first  and  get  it — for 
five  seconds.  She  will  threaten,  and  get  it  for  five  seconds  more.  Then,  if 
she  is  the  material  of  which  teachers  are  made,  she  will  carry  out  her  threats, 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  one,  two,  half  a  dozen  little  culprits,  who 
scarcely  know  the  cause  of  the  cruelty,  and  she  will  again  fail  to  secure  the 
much  desired  stillness.  She  must  continue  to  fail  until  she  says  or  does  some- 
thing to  interest  her  little  ones.  Intead  of  tryiug  to  establish  quiet  and  atten- 
tion before  commencing  to  teach,  by  first  teaching  something,  she  would  have 
established  both.  The  interesting  teacher  will  always  have  order  of  the  best 
kind,  the  order  of  eager  attention.  It  will  not  be  of  that  painful  sort  which 
at  once  shows  itself  to  the  expert  as  a  measure  of  the  watchfulness  and  sever- 
ity of  the  schoolkeeper.  The  trained  teacher  would  understand  the  material 
with  which  he  had  to  deal;  would  know  that  the  child  is  full  of  curiosity, 
•easy  to  interest,  and  noisy,  and  that  he  seems  schooled  by  Nature  (doubtless 
-for  his  better  physical  development)  to  be  constantly  on  the  move.  He 
would  turn  the  child's  curiosity  in  the  direction  of  that  which  he  wished  him 
to  learn,  constantly  interesting  him  by  the  expectation  of  something  nice 
to  come;  he  would  replace  his  noise  by  frequent  singing,  and  his  fidgets  by 
marching,  calisthenics  and  the  toy  building  and  designing  of  the  kindergar- 
tens. The  trained  teacher  would  know  these  things,  the  untrained  teacher 
must  discover  them,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils.  I  know  from 
visiting  the  schools,  and  I  point  to  the  frequency  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  primary  classes  to  bear  me  out,  that  many  of  our  best  intentioned  teachers, 
•of  long  experience  too,  have  not  yet  discovered  the  few  simple  facts  here  set 
forth.  There  is  a  continuous  misunderstanding  between  teachers  and  pupils. 
Good  men  and  women  cannot  bring  themselves  to  like  pupils  whom  they  can- 
not understand,  and  good  boys  and  girls  hate  the  schools  because  the  teach- 
ing, especially  in  its  beginnings,  does  not  follow  the  course  of  nature  in  the 
child.  I  dwell  upon  the  injury  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  pupil 
caused  by  unskillful  treatment  during  his  first  years  in  school,  because  I  con- 
sider this  evil  the  gravest  we  have  to  contend  with.  Of  course  in  the  matter 
of  instruction,  the  unskilled  teacher  is  sure  to  make  great  mistakes,  such  as 
supposing  that  scholars  must  necessarily  understand  after  one  explanation ; 
paying  more  attention  to  the  theoretical  than  to  the  practical ;  telling  pupils 
too  much,  forgetful  of  Spencer's  motto,  "Tell  the  pupil  as  little  as  possible, 
but  lead  him  to  discover  as  much  as  possible,"  etc.;  but  these  errors  are  so 
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patent  they  are  comparatively  easy  of  correction.  The  evils  first  referred  to 
can  be  prevented  by  training  the  inexperienced  teachers  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
pointed, before  they  get  control  of  a  class.  It  will  be  asked,  "  How  can  this 
be  done?  "  Let  tis  see:  There  is  in  connection  with  the  Girl's  High  School  a 
Normal  Class,  where  some  sixty  young  ladies  are  prepared  annually,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  might  all  be  taken  from  this  class.  To  do  so,  would  be  a  long  step  in 
(he  right  direction.  Not  to  do  so,  is  to  incur  expense  without  a  re- 
turn. But  even  these  young  ladies  might  be  much  better  prepared  to 
instruct  and  govern  the  very  young,  than  they  are.  Far  more  time 
is  given  to  improving  the  scholarship  of  the  Normal  Class  students  than 
is  spent  in  educating  them  to  teach.  Their  scholarship  should  be  pretty  good 
when  they  graduate  from  the  High  School,  and  they  certainly  might  be  left 
more  to  their  own  endeavors  in  preparing  to  pass  examination  for  certificates. 
Their  time  of  training  is  but  one  year;  surely  the  most  of  it  should  be  passed 
in  learning  to  teach. 

THE    KINDERGARTEN    SYSTEM. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  educational  system  that  rationally  comprehends  the 
beginnings  of  school  work,  and  that  is  the  kindergarten.  Under  it  perpetual 
employment  becomes  perpetual  pleasure.  Unfortunately  the  students  of  the 
Normal  Class  cannot  learn  kindergarten  methods  in  our  primary  schools, 
though  this  is  the  knowledge  they  most  need.  The  economists  of  the  press 
and  the  wealthy  tax-payers  who  do  not  patronize  the  public  schools,  could 
never  be  expected  to  permit  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  on  the  kinder- 
garten plan  as  a  part  of  our  system,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  would  object  to 
the  introduction  of  kindergarten  methods  into  the  lowest  primary  classes  at 
an  expense  of  $125  to  $150  per  month.  The  young  ladies  of  the  Normal 
Clast,  the  members  of  the  Substitute  Class,  and  the  teachers  of  our  Eighth 
Grades  should  have  this  training,  and  one  competent  kindergarten  instructor, 
at  the  salary  indicated  above,  could  give  it. 

As  comparatively  few  members  of  the  Normal  Class  are  elected  to  positions 
in  the  Department,  and  as  many  of  the  substitutes  are  inexperienced,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  young  teachers  of  the  Substitute  Class  be  assigued  to 
districts  comprising  several  schools  each,  where,  when  not  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, they  might  observe  the  methods  of  the  regular  instructors. 

The  accompanying  programmes  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  business  of 
a  kindergarten  class,  and  will  also  show  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
engrafting  most  of  this  work  upon  that  of  our  lowest  grades. 


HO 
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PROGRAMME  OF  JACKSON  STREET  FREE  KINDERGARTEN. 

FRIST  DIVISION. 

Monday— 1st  Period,  Gift  Lesson. 

2d        "        Sewing  of  Lines  or  Objects. 
Tuesday — 1st  Period,  Drawing  Dictation. 

2d        "        "Weaving. 
Wednesday — 1st  Period,  Pricking  or  Number  Lesson. 

2d        "       Paper  Folding  and  Cutting. 
Thursday — 1st  Period,  Tablets  (Squares  or  Triangles). 

2d        "       Modeling. 
Friday— 1st  Period,  Drawing  Books. 
2d        "       Sticks  or  Rings. 

9  to  9:30— Prayer  and  Singing. 
9:30  to  10— First  Period. 

10  to  10:30— Recess. 
10:30  to  11— Games. 

11  to  11:45— Second  Period. 
11:45  to  12— Singing. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Monday— 1st  Period,  Laying  of  Beans  or  Pricking. 

2d       "       Weaving. 
Tuesday — 1st  Period,  Gift  Lesson. 

2d        "       Sewing. 
Wednesday— 1st  Period,  Stick  Lesson. 

2d        "       Drawing. 
Thursday — 1st  Period,  Counting  Lesson  with  Objects. 

2d        "       Modeling. 
Friday— 1st  Period,  Tablets. 

2d       "       Straws  and  Papers. 

AFTERNOON  PROGRAMME. 
1  to  2  p.  M. 
Monday— Ball  Exercise  for  All. 
Tuesday— 1st  Division,  Paper  Chains. 

2d         "  Inventions  on  Slates. 

Wednesday — Gymnastics  and  Marching  for  All. 
Thursday — 1st  Division,  Invention  on  Slates. 

2d         "  Picture  Books. 

Friday— Story  for  All. 

"We  have  various  programmes  duriug  the  year,  such  as  leaves,  fruit,  water, 
etc. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  UNION  STEEET  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  KINDERGARTEN. 


Singing,  Marching  and  Conversation  from  9  to  9:30  A.  m.    1st  Period— 9:30  to  10;  General  Exercises, 

10  to  10:15;  Marching  and  Games,  10:15  to  10:35:  Recess,  10:35  to  10:55.    2d  Period— 11  to  11:45; 

Dismissal  at  12;  Singing,  1  to  1:15  P.  M.     3d  Period— 1:15  to  1:45;    Dismissal  at  2. 


DAY. 

PERIOD. 

1st  division. 

2d  DIVISION. 

3d  DIVISION. 

r 

Slates. 
Gift  Lesson. 
Perforating. 

Laying  of  Sticks. 

Slates  or  Gift  Les- 
sons. 

Dictation  in  Rings. 

2d  Period 

3d  Period 

Sewing. 
Slates. 

r 

Stick  Dictation. 
Weaving. 

Slates  —  Invention. 

Slates. 
Tablets— Dictation. 

Laying  of  Beans. 

Laying  of  Sticks. 

2d  Period 

Ball  Exercises  or 

I 

Color  Lesson. 

c 

Drawing  on  Paper. 

Tablets—  Dictation 
and  Invention. 

Sticks  —  Invention. 

Drawing  on  Paper. 

Sewing. 

Perforating. 

2d  Period 

Slates    outline 
Drawing 

I 

r 

Number  Lesson. 
Paper  Folding. 

Rings    Invention 
and  Dictation. 

Number  Lessons. 

Weaving. 

Slates. 

Slates. 

2.1  Period 

Thursday -; 

3d  Period 

..r  Perforating. 
Tablets. 

f 

Slates. 

Sewing. 

Drawing  on 
Slates— Dictation. 

Slates. 
Paper  Folding. 

Invruti.pu  in  Sti.ks 

Nuinbei   1 

2d  Period 

i  Laying  <>t'  sticks. 

1  1  >r'u  I'g  en  Slates. 

Books, 

(  Rings  or  Sewing. 

Friday -J 

3d  Period 
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PROGRAMME. 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  followed  by  the  Free  Kindergartens  in  California.  Conversation 
and  Singing  from  9  to  9:30.  First  Period,  9:30  to  10:05.  Second,  11  to  11:45.  Games  at  10:30. 
This  programme  has  no  provision  for  Songs,  Games,  Marching  and  Gymnastics. 


MORNING. 

1st  DIVISION. 

2d  DIVISION. 

3d  DIVISION. 

4th  DIVISION. 

r 

I 

Gift  Lesson. 
Group  Work. 

Pricking  or  Tablets. 
Drawing  Books. 

Gift  Lesson. 
Drawing  Books. 

Dictation  in  Sticks, 
with  Objects. 

Weaving. 

r 
i 

L 

Dictation  in  Sticks 

Paper  Cutting  or 
Modeling. 

Gift  Lesson. 
Weaving. 

Pricking. 
Sewing. 

Drawing. 
Sewing. 

i 

Wednesday —  i 

Dictation  in 
Drawing. 

Paper  Folding. 

Dictation  in  Sticks. 
Sewing. 

Stick  Dictation. 
Slate  Drawing. 

Gift  Lessons. 
Color  or  Modeling. 

Thursday -{ 

I 

Number. 
Weaving. 

Drawing  Dictation. 
Paper  Folding. 

Number. 
Weaving. 

Pricking. 
Paper  Folding. 

r 

Friday -1 

I 

Pricking  or  Sewing. 
Drawing  Books. 

Number. 

Modeling  or  Paper 
Cutting. 

Color  or  Tablets. 
Paper  Folding. 

Number. 
Weaving. 

AFTERNOON. 

[LUNCH.] 

Invention. 

Pricking  or  Tablets. 

Ball  Exercises. 

Thread  Game. 

Story,  for  all 
Divisions. 

Wednesday — -j 

Ball  Exercises. 

Group  Work. 

Chain   Making. 
Modeling 
or    Sewing. 

Outline  Drawing. 

Thread  Game. 

Gymnastics. 

Group  Work. 

Group  Work. 

Week's  Work  Com- 
pleted. 

Slates. 

Thought  Game;  or 

Shells, 

Chains  or  Beans. 

Picture  Books  or 
Sewing. 

Children  from  5  to  6  years  occupy  First  Division,  and  those  3  or  4  years  the  Fourth.  [This  pro- 
gramme is,  of  course,  not  in  the  least  arbitrary,  but  is  changed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  various 
teachers.  It  merely  offers  a  suggestion  as  to  the  classification  of  our  different  plays,  exercises  and 
occupations.] 
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THE   AGE   AT   WHICH    CHILDREN    MAT    BE    ADMITTED   TO    THE   SCHOOLS. 

Upon  examining  the  law,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
admission  to  our  schools  of  children  five  years  old. 

Section  1617  of  the  Code,  in  enumerating  "the  powers  and  duties  of  Trus- 
tees of  school  districts,  and  cf  Boards  of  Education  in  cities,"  says:  "  Fourth, 
To  rent,  furnish,  repair  and  insure  the  school  property  of  their  respective 
districts." 

Surely  "  to  rent  "  and  "to  insure  "  must  be  powers,  and  not  duties,  for  we 
know  that  most  of  the  school  property  is  uninsured,  and  it  cannot  be  the 
duty  of  Directors  to  rent  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  doing. 

"Eighth,  To  suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  misconduct." 

This,  again,  must  clearly  be  a  discretionary  power,  and  not  a  duty. 

"  Ninth,  To  exclude  from  the  schools  children  under  six  years  of  age." 

In  view  of  the  fact  (Section  1858,  Code),  that  "All  State  school  moneys 
must  be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  census  children  between  the  ages  of  Jive  and  seventeen  years  of  age." 
I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  subdivision  9,  above,  defines  a  power,  and 
not  a  duty. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  regarding  the  general  law  of  the  State  on 
this  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  law  governing  San  Fraucisco  in  this 
respect. 

Section  1,  Sub.  13,  of  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  define  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education  thereof,"  says:  "The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  have  power  '  to 
prohibit  any  child  under  six  years  of  age  from  attending  the  public  schools." 

Section  1  of  this  Act  enumerates  the  powers  of  the  Board,  Section  2  the 
duties. 

Previous  Boards  have  shown  a  disposition  to  admit  children  of  five  years 
of  age  to  the  schools.  I  think,  unless  the  Supervisors  prevent  it  by  making 
the  appropriation  too  small,  this  should  be  done,  and  if  so,  that  their  first 
year  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  Kindergarten  work,  under  teachers  trained 
as  previously  suggested. 

TEACHERS'    MEETINGS   AND    VISITING   SCHOOL8. 

There  are  many  faults  in  the  work  of  the  more  experienced  teachers,  which 
would  goon  disappear  under  a  proper  system  of  inspection.  Lacking  this, 
there  are  still  two  great  correctives  which  should  be  constantly  applied  : 
1st,  The  advice  of  the  Principals  at  the  monthly  Teachers'  meeting*,  and,  2d, 
school  visiting  by  both  Principals  and  Assistants. 

Principals  should  constantly  carry  about  them  or  keep  open  in  their  offices 
Bmall  memoraudutu  books  in  which  to  note  all  errors  arising  in  actual  prac- 
tice, with  suggestions  for  their  correction  and  planH  for  the  general  improve 
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ment  of  the  schools.  Under  the  intelligent  management  of  an  efficient  Prin- 
cipal, these  notes  would  furnish  an  excellent  method  of  pointing  out  and  cor- 
recting mistakes,  and  while  all  the  Assistants  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Principal's  observations,  no  one  except  the  persons  in  fault  need  know  to 
whom  the  hints  given  applied.  Besides  being  a  constant  check  upon  the 
neglect  or  carelessness  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  this  pointing  out  of 
breaches  of  discipline  and  errors  in  method  would  be  the  surest  means  of 
establishing  that  most  needful  respect  for  the  Principal,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  too  often  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  old  rule,  permitting  the  dismissal  of  the 
schools  one  hour  before  the  usual  time  on  one  afternoon  of  the  month,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  Teachers'  Meetings,  be  re-established,  and  that  the 
day  be  the  Monday  following  report  day,  for  the  reason  that  the  reports  show 
many  matters  which  should  be  referred  to  at  the  meetings;  for  example,  tar- 
diness, absence,  truancy,  corporal  punishment,  etc. 

If  the  good  work  done  by  the  Principals  and  Assistants,  who  read  books  on 
education,  study  new  methods,  and  constantly  devise  new  means  of  arousing 
the  pupil's  interest — in  fact,  do  all  that  energy  and  tact  can  do  in  keeping 
their  schools  and  classes  abreast  of  the  foremost — if  this  good  work  could  be 
spread  throughout  the  Department,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oft-repeated  faults 
which  the  experience  of  the  indifferent  only  tends  to  perpetuate,  then  indeed 
the  boast  which  we  hear  so  frequently,  that  we  have  the  best  School  Depart- 
ment in  the  country,  could  be  better  defended.  At  present,  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  our  best  schools  are  perhaps  equal  to  the  best  schools  elsewhere.  I 
never  understood  so  well  before  becoming  Deputy— because  I  never  before 
had  so  good  an  opportunity  to  discover  it — the  vast  difference  in  educational 
ability  between  our  teachers  of  all  grades,  Principals  as  well  as  Assistants. 
"While  I  always  thought  that  teachers  should  not  only  be  allowed,  but  com- 
pelled, to  visit  other  schools,  I  was  never  before  so  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  learning  to  use  the  methods  of  the  good  schools 
and  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  poor  ones.  Every  teacher  in  this  Department 
should  be  compelled,  without  loss  of  salary,  to  visit  at  least  two  schools,  other  than 
his  own,  every  term.  Assistants  should  report  to  their  Principals  or  to  the 
Superintendent,  upon  the  discipline,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.,  of  the 
schools  visited. 

HOW   TEACHERS   AEE   TRAINED   IN    ENGLAND. 

The  following  notes  on  the  English  method  of  teacher  making,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Conrad  Dillon,  Esq.,  member  of  the  London  School  Board, 
will  show  the  extreme  care  taken  in  that  country  to  secure  well  trained  teach- 
ers, especially  in  the  higher  positions: 

When  a  school  boy  develops  a  turn  for  teaching  he  may,  upon 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  become  an  apprentice,  or  pupil 
teacher.  His  salary  as  such  will  commence  at  £12  and  gradually 
increase  to  £20  per  annum.     At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year,  the  pupil  teach- 
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ers  pass  an  examination,  npon  the  results  of  which  they  are  classed  1st,  2d 
and  3d.  Queen's  Scholarships,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  instruction  for  two 
years  in  a  Training  College,  are  generally  given  to  those  most  snccessful  in  the 
examinations.  When  students  become  certificated  teachers,  the  Government 
pays  75  per  cent,  of  their  expense  to  the  college  (boarding,  lodging,  washing, 
tuition,  books,  etc.).  When  the  students  leave  the  Training  College  they 
must  procure  schools  for  themselves  and  teach  on  a  sort  of  probation,  for  two 
years,  during  which  time  their  ability  as  teachers  is  frequently  reported  upon 
by  the  Government  Inspectors.  If  the  reports  are  adverse,  the  Training  Col- 
lege gets  no  recompense  whatever  from  the  Government.  An  ex-pupil 
teacher  gets  half  the  salary  of  a  certificated  teacher,  and  hence  is  employed  in 
only  poor  schools.  If  the  Inspector's  report  be  favorable,  the  ex-pupil  teacher 
gets  his  parchment  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  as  a  Second  Grade  teacher. 
On  this  parchment  the  Government  Inspector  makes,  if  deserved,  an  annual 
endorsement  of  success.  Under  the  rules  of  the  London  School  Board,  no  one 
can  become  a  principal  until  he  shall  have  had  at  least  four  good  endorsements 
on  his  diploma.  First  Grade  certificates  are  granted  by  the  Inspector,  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  the  school,  and  the  average  time  between  the  granting  of 
Second  and  First  Grade  Certificates  is  ten  years.  This  certificate  places  the 
holder  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  the  best  positions  in  the  country  are 
open  to  him. 


I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  our  classes  are  too  finely  graded;  in  other 
words,  that  the  difference  in  scholarship  between  the  best  and  the  poorest 
pupils  of  any  class  is  too  slight.  I  am  very  certain  that  the  poorest  scholars 
learn  more  from  the  answers  and  explanations  of  their  classmates  than  from 
the  instructions  of  their  teachers.  This  is  natural  enough;  a  child  will  under- 
stand another  child  more  readily  than  he  can  au  adult.  But  the  teaching 
child  must  be  something  more  than  the  mere  equal  of  the  child  taught.  The 
leader  must  be  ahead,  but  not  too  far  ahead,  of  his  followers. 

It  is  not  good  teaching  to  run  a  class  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  children  to- 
gether in  everything.  It  is  very  certain  that  while  one  pupil  of  a  class  is  read- 
ing or  answering  questions,  some  of  the  remaining  fifty  or  sixty  will  be  idle  — 
learning  inattention,  as  it  were.  It  is  equally  certaiu  that  the  teacher  cauuot  at- 
tend well  to  the  recitations,  and  at  the  same  time  watch  well  those  disposed  to 
be  idle.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  class  were  worked  in  two  divisions,  which 
should  alternate  in  silent  work  aud  recitation,  the  temptation  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  oral  work  would  be  confined  to  half  the  class,  mid  the  teaoher'fl 
instructions  would  not  be  interrupted  by  futile  attempts  to  hold  the  attention 
of  so  many.  But  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  large  olaiaee  should 
consist  of  at  least  two  divisions— the  comparatively  small  kindergarten  classes 
with  but  one  teacher  are  separated  into  three  and  even  four  divisions.  Why,  than, 
should  not  each  class  consist  of  two  grades?  I  have  asked  thisquesti.m  repeated- 
ly and  the  answer  almost  always  was:  "Why,  it  would  be  twice  us  difficult,"  or 
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"You  would  have  to  do  two  years'  work  in  one."  Some  teachers  admit  that 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  pupils,  but  much  harder  on  the  teachers.  For 
seventeen  years  I  taught  classes  consisting  of  two,  three,  and  all  the  grades. 
I  never  had  charge  of  a  class  consisting  of  but  one  grade.  As  Principal  I 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  one  grade  plan.  I 
think,  therefore,  my  judgment  on  this  question  should  carry  some  weight, 
and  I  say  deliberately  that  the  labor  of  properly  conducting  a  class  consist- 
ing of  two  consecutive  grades  is  not  more  than  that  of  properly  con- 
ducting a  class  consisting  of  but  one  grade;  and  further,  that  the  two  grade 
plan  would,  within  a  few  years,  by  rendering  the  children  more  intelligent  as 
they  progressed,  make  the  labor  of  instruction  far  lighter  and  more  pleasant 
than  it  now  is,  and  consequently  less  irritating  to  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
Another  advantage  of  this  plan  would  be  that  the  class  teacher,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Principal,  might  promote  from  her  lower  to  her  higher  division  at 
any  time,  and  hence  it  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  Board's  examinations  in 
half  the  grades.  There  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact,  written  examinations — 
not  those  given  for  promotion,  but  those  held  all  through  the  year  by  the 
teachers — are  the  bane  of  this  Department.  They  are  time- wasting  and  teacher- 
killing.  By  doing  away  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  inducement  for  them  we 
would  provide  the  teachers  with  more  time  for  instruction  during  school 
hours  and  for  recreation  afterwards.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  most  of 
the  objection  to  two  grade  classes  comes  from  teachers  who  have  either  not 
tried  the  plan  at  all,  or  who  have  occasionally  been  compelled  by  the  neces- 
sities of  classification  to  do  so,  under  protest,  as  it  were.  The  real  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  many  of  our  teachers  cannot  work  a  class  in  two  divisionp, 
because  they  cannot  find  a  number  of  silent  exercises  sufficient  to  balance  the 
recitation,  and  other  oral  exercises,  so  that  while  division  "A"  is  reciting, 
division  "B"  may  be  intensely  occupied  with  work  not  requiring  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  teacher.  It  also  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that 
class  teachers  and  Principals  who  have,  without  prejudice,  endeavored  to 
make  the  most  of  double  grade  classes,  say  that  the  work  is  not  at  all  so  diffi- 
cult as  supposed,  and  after  the  first  year,  everything  goes  just  as  smoothly  as 
in  the  single  classes.  Principals  who  have  been  obeying  the  directions  of  the 
Board  by  working  their  classes  in  two  divisions,  see  no  difficulty  in  this 
method.     Following  is  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received: 

' '  In  my  own  schoool  where  oral  teaching  is  the  rule,  and  the  classes  are 
always  arranged  in  divisions,  it  makes  but  slight  difference  whether  or  not  a 
teacher  has  two  grades  under  her  care,  provided  that  the  same  number  of 
copy-book  and  drawing-book  can  be  used  by  each  child.  The  children  should 
be  given  study  time  in  school;  should  be  taught  how  to  study;  more  oral  and 
fewer  written  lessons  given,  and  if  the  placing  of  two  grades  in  each  class 
would  bring  about  these  results,  then,  in  my  opinion,  the  advantages  would 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  disadvantages." 

And  here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  best  known  educators  in  the  State,  one 
who  has  tried  the  plan,  not  perforce,  but  because  he  thought  it  an  improve- 
ment: 
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"Your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.  was  duly  received,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  teaching  two  grades  in  each  class,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  give  the  pupils  more  time  for  study  in  the  school  room,  which  I  think 
is  a  great  want  in  most  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  In  many  of  onr 
classes  there  is  but  little  study  or  mental  discipline,  because  the  teacher  and 
pupils  spend  the  entire  day  in  recitation. 

"It  is  true  that  our  rules  require  that  each  class  shall  be  taught  in  two  di- 
visions so  as  to  afford  the  pupils  some  time  for  study  in  school,  but  practically 
this  is  done  in  but  few  of  our  public  schools.  The  teachers  object  to  dividing 
their  classes  into  two  divisions,  because  they  claim  that  there  is  not  time 
enough  to  hear  so  many  recitations.  They  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  hear  sixty  pupils  in  two  divisions,  as  in  one. 

"  They  mistake  their  real  work  in  the  school  room,  which  should  be  to  teach 
their  pupils  how  to  study  and  to  acquire  knowledge  by  their  own  efforts. 
They  therefore  spend  most  of  their  time  in  doing  the  work  of  the  pupils  in 
class  recitation,  when  nearly  all  the  work  is  performed  by  the  teacher,  while 
the  pupils  are  merely  listeners  or  lookers-on.  In  order  to  break  up  this  perni- 
cious habit,  I  am  in  favor  of  dividing  the  classes  of  our  public  schools  into 
two  grades,  so  that  the  teacher  will  be  compelled  to  allow  the  pupils  to  have 
at  least  one-half  of  their  time  in  school  for  study. 

"  The  low  grade  pupils  who  are  thus  taught  in  the  same  room  with  the  more 
advanced  scholarp,  will  acquire  much  valuable  knowledge  from  hearing  the 
advanced  recitations  of  their  seniors.  Children  learn  most  of  the  important 
lessons  of  this  life  from  familiar  conversations  with  older  associates,  and  this 
kind  of  training  will  apply  to  the  school  room  as  well  as  it  will  to  the  play- 
yard  or  home  circle." 

This  proposition  is  new  to  many  of  our  teachers,  but  several  of  those  whom 
I  have  consulted,  at  once  saw  in  it  a  remedy  for  nearly  all  that  is  inelastic 
and  artificial  in  onr  present  system.  I  know  that  the  proposal  is  a  radical 
one,  that  it  should  be  properly  considered  before  being  acted  upon,  and  it  is 
with  this  object  precisely,  I  have  given  the  subject  so  much  prominence. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  received  twenty-two  letters  in  answer  to 
a  circular  requesting  the  opinions  of  Principals  respecting  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  placing  two  grades  in  each  class.  I  am  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  ten  out  of  the  twenty-two  letters  favor  the  plan  and  give  excellent 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Of  the  others,  several  admit  that  the  arrangement 
would  perhaps  be  better  for  the  children,  but  would  be  very  severe  upon  the 
teacher.  Many  of  the  objectors  say  that  a  class  of  one  grade  should  be  taught 
in  two  divisions,  forgetting  that  most  of  their  objections  to  two  grades  would 
also  apply  to  one  grade  in  two  divisions. 

The  evident  interest  in  this  question  shown  by  the  answers  to  my  circular, 
gives  me  great  satisfaction.  I  consider  this  subject  quite  important,  for  I 
know  that  our  percentage  system— a  method  of  indicating  mental  power  by 
figures — has  brought  about  a  tendency  to  over-fine  grading,  aud  I  am  cer- 
tain that  a  fair  investigation  of  the  opposite  course  must  produce  good 
results. 
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I  would  recommend  that  every  one-grade  class  be  taught  in  two  divisions, 
and  that  Principals  be  supplied  with  printed  forms  (blanks)  for  teachers' 
programs. 

CORPORAL   PUNISHMENT. 

The  leading  causes  of  corporal  punishment  in  our  schools  are: 

1.  Improper  teaching;  unskillful,  because  it  excites  no  pleasurable  emotions 
in  the  child. 

2.  Nervousness  and  irritability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Natural  restlessness  or  viciousness  in  the  pupil. 

I  give  two  causes  in  the  teacher  to  one  in  the  pupil.  This  may  seem  a  lit- 
tle severe  upon  well  meaning  persons  to  whom  to  punish  is  a  punishment, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  I  am  below  rather  than  above  the  mark  when  I 
assert  that  by  means  of  better  methods  of  teaching,  in  connection  with  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  Principals  and  Assistants  to  use  the  rattan  only 
when  it  is  the  best  mode  of  correction,  the  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  at 
least  in  the  primary  classes,  can  be  reduced  two-thirds. 

Upon  examining  the  reports,  I  discover  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  propor- 
tion of  punishment  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  In  last  month's  report 
of  the  Grammar  Department  I  find  one  school  with  255  boys,  and  no  corporal 
punishment,  while  in  the  same  locality,  with  children  of  about  the  same  kind 
(judging  by  nationality  and  occupation  of  parents),  other   schools  rate  as 

follows: 

One 330  boys 18  punishments. 

"    57     "     24 

"    71     "     24 

"    75     "     9 

"    30    "     5 

In  the  Primary  Department  the  differences  between  schools  in  this  regard 
are  still  more  marked.  I  find  eleven  schools  in  which  no  punishment  was 
administered;  three  in  each  of  which  one  pupil  was  punished;  three  schools 
with  two,  and  five  with  three  cases  each.     Against  this: 

One  school 334  pupils 49  punishments. 

"      289      "       39 

"       762      "       74 

"      1,319       "       88 

"      1,325      "       38  " 

Many  of  the  schools  not  mentioned  show  a  monthly  punishment  rate 
of  about  one  in  twenty,  while  among  those  first  mentioned  the  rate  was  noth- 
ing in  eleven  schools,  the  largest  six  of  which  had  pupils  enrolled  respectively 
as  follows:  740,  567,  417,  385,  328,  283.  Of  the  other  schools  in  which  the 
punishment  rate  was  very  low,  the  enrollment,  etc.,  of  the  largest,  was  as 
follows: 

One 561  pupils 1  punishment rate,  1  in  561 

"   620      "      2punishments ...    "    1  "  310 

"    695      "       3  "  "    1  "  232 

"    372      "       2  "  "    1  "  186 

"    495      "       3  "  "     1"165 
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The]  last  school,  which  had  but  one  punishment  for  every  165 
pupils  enrolled,  is  one  of  the  most  poorly  located  of  the  entire  city, 
being  subject  to  the  retarding  influences  of  the  city  front.  For  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1832  the  average  number  of  corporal  punishments  per  month  in 
this  school  was  56  8-11;  but,  as  the  result  of  a  plan  devised  by  the  Principal, 
and  warmly  supported  by  the  assistants,  the  punishments  are  now  reduced  to 
almost  nothing. 

The  scheme  is  based  upon:  1,  Encouragement  of  pupils  who  behave  well, 
and,  2,  constant  supervision  by  Principal  and  parent. 

Instead  of  checks  for  every  trifling  fault,  marks  are  given.  Three  marks 
equal  one  check.  Marks  are  entered  in  the  Teacher's  Deportment  Book, 
checks  on  the  board.  The  teachers  are  instructed  to  make  the  giving  of 
marks  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

At  the  close  of  every  month  a  "  Roll  of  Honor,"  containing  the  names  of 
pupils  who  have  no  marks  standing  agaiust  them,  is  prepared  iii  every  room. 

Such  names  as  appear  on  the  class  "  Roll  of  Honor  "  for  three  consecutive 
months,  are  placed  upon  a  "  Grand  Roll  of  Honor  "  in  the  assembly  room. 
•    Checks  are  recorded  in  the  Principal's  Book. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  checks  on  the  board  are  erased,  and  the  pupils 
again  restored  to  equal  standing. 

The  class  having  the  fewest  checks  for  the  week  is  known  as  the  "  Cham- 
pion Class,"  aud  the  fact  is  written  in  every  room. 

When  a  pupil  receives  four  marks,  a  report  of  his  conduct  is  sent  to  his 
parents  fbr  five  days  thereafter. 

The  first  of  these  reports  should  bring  the  parent  the  following  morning. 
The  teacher  then  explains  the  pupil's  conduct,  how  he  should  be  reformed, 
etc.  She  also  requests  the  parent  to  examine  carefully  all  reports  sent 
home,  and  to  sign  and  return  them. 

For  obtaining  six  marks  pupils  are  required  to  present  their  daily  report  of 
deportment  to  the  Principal  for  five  days  in  succession. 

The  foregoing  may  not  suit  all  Principals  nor  schools,  but  surely  if  such 
simple  measures  San  accomplish  so  much  good,  every  Principal  who  has  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  his  children  and  the  good  name  of  his  school,  cau  in- 
vent some  similar  means  of  reaching  so  desirable  an  end. 

I  am  aware  that  the  children  of  some  localites  are  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  those  of  others,  but  with  the  facts  before  me,  I  must  conclude  that  the 
freedom,  or  comparative  freedom,  of  some  schools  from  the  disgrace  |of  corpo- 
ral punishment,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  good  temper  and  superior  ability  of 
their  Principals  and  class  teachers,  and  further,  while  making  due  allowance 
for  those  instances  in  which  corporal  punishment  is  the  best  means 
straint,  I  believe  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  a  teacher's  inability  to  man 
class,  than  the  existence  of,  or  the  necessity  for  frequent  corporal  punishment 
therein.  If  the  Board  of  Education  wishes  to  find  the  poor  disciplinarians  of  the 
Department,  they  have  only  to  discover  the  teachers  who  make  the  most  fre- 
quent use  of  the  rattan;  but  they  must  make  some  allowance  for  assistants 
who  have  weak  principals,  and  for  principals  who  have  weak  assistants. 
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The  High  Schools,  and  at  present  the  evening  schools,  get  along  without 
corporal  punishment;  the  girls  of  the  grammar  classes  are  not  so  punished; 
what  necessity  can  there  be  for  using  the  rod  upon  the  smaller  girls — 
some  of  them  mere  infants — of  the  primary  classes?  Possibly  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  let  the  boy  who  is  roughened  by  the  liberty  of  the  streets  know  that 
there  is  a  rattan  on  the  shelf,  but  surely  it  cannot  be  considered  other  than 
cruel  to  inflict  not  hundreds  but  thousands  of  punishments  annually  upon  the 
little  girls  of  the  primary  grades.  I  think  the  Board  should  at  once  change 
the  rule  on  this  subject  to  read:  "  No  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment  upon  any  girl  attending;  the  public  schools  of  this  city." 

I  would  also  suggest  that  it  be  made  discretionary  with  Principals  to  de- 
prive Assistants  of  the  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment;  also  that  Princi- 
pals be  empowered  to  fix  a  time  and  place  for  the  administration  of  the  same 
by  assistants.  When  the  monthly  average  number  of  punishments  in  any 
classroom  exceeds  10  %  of  the  enrollment,  the  teacher  should  be  summoned 
before  the  Superintendent  to  show  cause  why  he  or  she  should  not  be  sus- 
pended, pending  the  action  of  the  Board.  Many  teachers  claim  that  the  low 
rate  of  corporal  punishment  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  some  of  the  schools  is 
untrue,  for  the  reason  that  assist  tnts  either  do  not  report  all  the  whippings 
of  their  pupils  or  have  a  peculiar  interpretation  for  the  term  which  enables 
them  to  classify  some  punishments  as  no  punishments.  A  very  simple  rem- 
edy for  this  state  of  affairs,  if  it  obtains  to  any  great  extent,  would  be  to  in- 
struct the  Deputy  and  the  Inspector  to  ask  the  pupils  of  the  classes  they  visit 
how  many  were  punished  during  the  preceding  month. 


It  is  the  business  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  it  is  the  duty 
of  teachers  to  educate  the  pupils  therein.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  teach- 
ers to  render  everything  connected  with  their  educational  work  as  pleasant 
as  possible  for  the  pupils,  but  it  is  not  their  duty  to  hunt  up,  capture  and 
bring  in  truants.  Having  notified  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child's  ab- 
sence, the  teacher's  duty  in  that  connection  is  performed  and  the  pupils  re- 
turn rests  with  the  parent. 

Section  43  says  "habitual  truancy  shall  constitute  good  cause  for  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion  of  the  pupil  from  school."  For  many  years  I  believed  this 
a  most  inadequate  punishment,  for  the  reason  that  it  sentenced  the  pupil  to 
undergo  the  idleness  he  enjoyed.  I  considered  that  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  act,  and  the  want  of  governing  power  in  the  parent  made  it  incumbent 
upon  the  teacher  to  work  upon  the  pupil's  fears,  and  hence  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment was  the  proper  corrective.  I  am  slowly  changing  my  mind  on  this 
subject.  My  experience  tells  me  that  the  free  enjoyment  of  a  bath  in  the 
surf,  a  stroll  among  the  hills,  or  a  ramble  along  the  sea-wall,  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  fear  of  a  whipping;  that  the  tendency  to  truancy  is 
often  inherited;  that  the  parents  frequently  detain  their  children  at  home  for 
the  most  frivolous  reasons,  thus  disposing  them  to  consider  truancy  a  trivial 
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offense,  and  that  parents  often  not  only  give  expression  to  this  sentiment  in 
the  presence  of  their  children,  but,  also  in  their  presence,  misinform  the 
teacher  as  to  the  cause  of  the  absence.  I  believe  the  parents  are  to  blame  for 
at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  truancy.  Why,  then,  should  boys  who  are  allowed 
by  their  parents  to  persist  in  the  vice,  be  permitted  to  continue  in  schools 
where  they  are  likely  to  exert  a  bad  influence  upon  their  weak  classmates? 

WHAT   THE    DEPARTMENT   8H0CJLD    DO. 

Unfortunately,  the  pupil's  dissatisfaction  with  school  is  sometimes  caused 
by  the  mismanagement  of  his  teacher.  Whenever  this  appeared,  the  truant 
should  at  once  be  sent  to  another  class  or  school.  The  police  should  exer- 
cise a  much  sharper  supervision  over  boys  found  about  the  streets  during 
school  hours.  A  City  Ordinance  should  give  officers  authority  to  ask  chil- 
dren why  they  are  not  in  school,  and,  if  they  claimed  to  be  working,  to 
accompany  them  to  their  places  of  business,  aud,  in  case  the  information 
proved  false,  to  lock  the  truants  up. 

The  plan  followed  in  London  is  to  send  the  truants  to  Truant  Schools, 
where  they  are  held  under  severe  discipline  (kept  marching  during  recess 
hours,  etc.)  I  am  informed  that  in  most  instances  a  month's  attendance  in 
these  schools  effects  a  permanent  cure. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

While  I  believe  the  time  speut  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools  is  at  least  two  years  too  long,  and  could  be  reduced  to 
that  extent  by  cutting  out  useless  detail  and  otherwise  simplifying  the  course 
of  study,  I  think  there  should  be  a  two  years'  course  for  the  first  grades! 
The  records  show  that  comparatively  few  of  those  who  graduate  from  the  first 
grades  can  find  time  for  the  three  years'  course  of  the  High  Schools.  I  think, 
therefore,  the  first  grade  course  should  be  extended  to  two  years,  and  so  mod- 
ified as  to  furnish  a  better  preparation  for  business  than  at  present.  Most  of 
the  studies  for  the  second  year  at  least,  should  be  optional,  and  perhaps  the 
course  should  not  be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls. 

NEW   COURSE    OF   STUDY. 

A  new  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible,  the  main  ob- 
jects being  to  lessen  the  time  of  passing  through  the  schools  and  to  render 
the  instruction  given  better  suited  to  the  dem mds  of  business  and  the  post- 
school  period  of  life. 

SCHOOLS    IN   WHICH    PRINCIPALS   TEACH    A   CLASS. 

The  number  of  schools  iu  which  Principals  are  required  to  teach  a  class,  is 
comparatively  small.  There  may  be  as  many  as  seven  classes  m  such 
schools.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  whure  there  are  even  but  three  or  four  classes, 
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the  work  of  supervision  and  consulting  with  patrons  must  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  the  Principal's  class.  I  would  recommend  that  Nor- 
mal Class  students  be  detailed  to  assist  the  Principals  of  all  such  schools. 

CKOWDING  AND   FINANCE. 

The  crowding  of  the  grammar  grades  might  in  many  instances  be  relieved 
by  refusing  to  take  moie  than  the  limit  (fifty-four)  in  any  class,  thus  causing 
the  surplus  pupils  to  attend  other  schools  less  crowded.  The  practice  of  per- 
mitting pupils  to  pass  schools  near  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
favorite  schools  at  a  distance,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  latter,  should  be  stopped. 

There  seems  no  remedy  for  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  primary 
classes  except  to  build  new  school  houses.  The  maximum  allowauce,  sixty, 
is  certainly  great  enough;  but  seventy  is  a  common  attendance  in  the  lowest 
grades.  Worse  still,  many  of  those  large  classes  are  crowded  into  temporary 
buildings,  which  take  up  a  large  portion  of  the  much-needed  yard  space,  and 
whim,  in  most  cases,  are  illy-vsntilated,  though  not  rain-proof,  shells,  incap- 
able of  containing,  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
children  jammed  into  them.  The  health  of  our  children  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  even  their  education.  Hence  I  believe  it  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  prevent  crowding  by  sending  the  surplus  children  home  until  the  city  sees 
fit  to  provide  teachers  and  suitable  accommodations  for  them. 

The  School  Department  is  the  most  economically  conducted  of  the  munici- 
pality. For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  the  average  number  of  pupils  be- 
longing to  the  schools  was  32,482.  (This  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
enrollment,  which  was  40,722).  For  the  same  period  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  687.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  therefore 
more  than  47.  Taking  into  account  the  necessarily  small  classes  of  the  High 
and  Evening  Schools  and  of  the  higher  granunar  grades,  while  the  average  is 
so  high,  the  lower  grade  classes  must  be  over-full,  so  that  the  crowding  is  a 
matter  of  the  entire  city  and  not  of  districts  merely. 

Last  year  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  was  12.  Considering  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  classes  and  the  unusual  increase  in  the  number  of 
census  children  (2,181),  we  should  have  720  teachers  for  the  year  1883-84. 
At  an  average  salary  of  $83%  per  month,  or  $1,000  per  annum  (which  is  at 
least  80  per  cent,  below  the  average  salary  of  other  employees  of  the  city 
government),  $720,000  would  be  required  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  only. 
But  as  the  salaries  do  not  average  even  that  amount,  probably  $700,000 
would  be  sufficient.  The  salaries  of  janitors,  census  marshals,  carpenter 
shop  and  office  of  the  Board  last  year  amounted  to  $51,680.  The  amount 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  $700,000,  plus  the  income  from  rents 
$4,400,  and  the  balance  from  last  year  $29,870,  sum  up  for  the  estimated 
revenue  $734,270,  or  more  than  $17,000  less  than  the  sum  required  for  salaries 
only.  It  was  supposed  that  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
would  bring  us  an  increase  of  revenue,  but  the  late  decisions  regarding  rail- 
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road  taxes  offset  that  advantage.  Other  expenses  which  last  year  amounted 
to  over  $100,000  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  How,  then,  can  the  people 
blame  the  Board  of  f^ducation  it  they  are  unable  to  find  accommodation  for  a 
large  number  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the  schools? 

BREACHES    OF   RULE.      AMENDMENTS   RECOMMENDED. 

I  find  that,  by  permission  of  our  predecessors  in  office,  many  of  the  schools 
have  the  morning  recess  at  10:30  a.  m.,  instead  of  at  10:45  a.  m.,  as  required 
by  the  Regulations.  I  would  recommend  that  the  hour  be  changed  to  10:30 
a.  m.,  as  the  recess  would  then  divide  the  forenoon  session  more  equally;  and 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Section  5,  page  27,  of  the  Regulations,  be 
amended  accordingly. 

Also,  that  Section  10,  page  28,  be  amended  by  introducing  the  words  "and 
Primary  "  after  the  word  "  Grammar  "  in  the  fifth  line,  and  by  substituting 
the  word  "teacher"  for  "Principal"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  line. 

That  the  w  >rds  "  and  also  those  promoted  during  the  year,"  be  added  to  the 
second  sentence  of  Section  17,  page  30. 

That  Section  22,  page  30,  be  altered  to  read  as  follows:  "  Section  22.  Teach- 
ers shall  visit  annually  at  least  two  schools  other  than  their  own,  their  ab- 
sence not  to  exceed  one  day  in  each  term.  Assistants  will  report  in  writing 
to  their  Principals  upon  the  methods  of  instruction  and  government  pursued 
in  the  schools  visited.  Assistants  may  visit  by  half-days.  Principals  shall, 
when  they  can  afford  the  time,  take  charge  of  the  classes  of  visiting  Assistants." 
That  Section  27,  page  31,  be  amended  as  follows:  "  Section  27.  The  prin- 
cipal of  each  Grammar  School,  and  of  each  Primary  School  of  eight  or  more 
classes,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  Assistants  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  school 
month,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
Pupils  may  be  dismissed  at  2  o'clock  on  the  day  of  this  meeting.  Principals 
shall  not  have  power,  except  as  here  provided,  to  call  teachers'  meetings  dur- 
ing school  hours." 

That  the  word  "  stationery  "  be  inserted  after  "books"  in  the  6econd  line 
of  Section  36,  page  34. 

That  the  words  "personal"  be  introduced  before  "application"  in  the 
third  line,  and  the  words  "or  guardian"  after  "parent"  in  the  fourth  line 
of  Section  44,  page  35. 
That  the  words,  "two  successive  days,"  be  stricken  from  Section 47,  page 36. 
That  the  first  sentence  of  Section  54  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  for  study  or  punishment  more  than  ten  min- 
utes after  the  regular  time  for  dismissal." 

Section  56,  second  line,  page  38,  should  be  amended— "which  shall  be  signed 
by  the  parent  in  the  presence  of  the  Principal." 

That  the  first  sentence  of  Section  57  be  ohanged  to  read:  Any  parent  who 
desires  to  have  his  child  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  Rhiill  apply 
to  the  Principal  for  a  certificate  which  shall  state  the  name,  age,  grade,  Bchol- 
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arship,  deportment,  date  of  vaccination,  residence  and  cause  of  transfer  of 
the  pupil. 

That  the  following  be  substituted  for  Section  83,  page  42: 

"  In  all  grades,  Friday  may  be  devoted  to  oral  weekly  reviews,  composition 
and  declamation  exercises. 

Not  more  than  one  written  examination  of  not  more  than  two  hours'  dura- 
tion shall  be  held  monthly  in  any  class." 

Section  59,  page  38 — "  Principals  and  Assistants  shall  read  to  their  pupils 
the  Rules  which  govern  them,  on  the  first  school  day  of  every  month" — is 
also  generally  neglected.  I  do  not  think  that  five  per  cent,  of  our  teachers 
obey  the  rule  for  three  consecutive  months. 

Section  81,  page  42,  authorizes  the  study  of  French,  German  or  Spanish  in 
certain  schools.  I  would  recommend,  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  that  in- 
struction in  Spanish  be  given  for  an  hour  each  day  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
Schools.  This  language  is  rapidly  becoming  a  greater  commercial  necessity 
than  either  of  the  foreign  languages  now  taught. 

DETENTION. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  provision  in  the  Rules  of  the  Board  than  that 
(Section  53,  page  37),  which  provides:  "Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  in 
school  for  study  or  for  punishment  during  any  part  of  the  noon  intermission 
or  the  short  recess."  The  recesses  are  none  too  long  a  breathing  time  for 
the  members  of  our  over-crowded  classes,  and  for  the  teachers  as  well;  yet  I 
regret  exceedingly  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  this  rule  is  very  frequently  in- 
fringed by  both  Assistants  and  Principals. 

Detention  of  pupils  after  the  regular  time  for  dismissal  is  also  a  prolific 
source  of  annoyance  and  irritation.  There  is  nothing  whatever  gained  by 
the  infliction  of  this  punishment.  The  pupil  cannot  study  to  advantage  after 
hours,  which  are  themselves  too  long,  and  the  teacher,  who  is  even  more 
wearied  than  the  pupil,  cannot  be  expected,  under  the  circumstances,  to  give 
the  best  quality  of  instruction.  Each  party  is  displeased  with  the  other,  and 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  practice  is  that  both  pupil  and  teacher  irritate  and 
become  irritable.  Whether  the  habit  causes  the  condition  or  the  condition 
the  habit,  I  have  observed  that  after-school  detention  is  customary  with 
only  the  mqst  nervous  teachers,  unless  I  except  a  few  who  are  so  unskillful 
that  they  have  never  yet  learned,  and  very  likely  never  will  learn,  to  perform 
five  hours'  work  in  less  than  six  hours'  time.  I  have  also  noticed  (for  I 
have  been  criticising  this  abuse  a  great  many  years)  that  the  cool,  easy-going 
teachers,  who  prepare  their  work  and  never  detain  their  pupils,  accomplish 
the  most. 

ENFOBCED   IDLENESS. 

Occasionally  during  my  visits  to  schools,  I  find  pupils  standing  idle  in  the 
hallways.  Upon  inquiring  I  generally  discover  that  they  were  sent  out  of 
their  rooms  "for  being  bad."     That  is,  because  they  are  idle  or  mischievous 
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they  are  forced  to  go  where  they  must  be  idle  and  have  better  opportunities 
for  mischief.  For  the  troublesome,  enforced  idleness  is  no  punishment;  for 
the  sensitive,  kindly  reproach  is  a  better  method  of  correction. 

PUPILS    AS   MONITORS. 

In  many  of  the  schools  the  monitor  system  is  rapidly  becoming  an  abuse. 
If  the  Principals  make  up  their  minds  to  do  without  monitors,  they  can  easily 
dispense  with  them.  No  pupil  should  have  authority  to  discipline  another 
pupil. 


Principals  should  be  instructed  to  report  monthly  upon  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  their  schools.  In  many  of  the  outside  schools  especially,  the  drain- 
age and  ventillatiou  are  very  defective. 

MAPS    AND    APPARATUS. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  State  Library  Fund  has  not  for  years  been  ex- 
pended according  to  law,  the  Department  is  lamentably  defficient  in  maps  and 
school  apparatus  generally.  If  geography  were  taught  more  from  good  wall 
maps,  the  information  acquired  would  be  longer  retained  and  much  more 
valuable  than  at  present,  and  the  labor  of  teaching  and  studying  this  subject 
would  become  a  pleasure. 

In  closing  this  report  I  cheerfully  bear  evidence  to  the  universal  disposition 
of  our  teachers,  regardless  of  their  own  comfort,  to  do  the  best  they  possibly 
can  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils.  Indeed  I  believe  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  errors  pointed  out  may  be  traced  to  this  tendency.  In  their  eagerness 
to  have  their  children  know,  our  teachers  tell  too  much,  forgetful  of  the  great 
rule,  "  Tell  your  scholars  as  little  as  possible,  but  lead  them  to  discover  as 
much  as  possible." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  O'CONNOR, 

Deputy  Superintendent. 
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KEPORT  ON  THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


A.  J.  Moulder,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sib— I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  City  Evening  Schools 
for  1882-83. 

STATISTICS. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year — 

Males 2,406 

Females 253 

Total 2,659 

Decrease  for  the  year 430 

Average  number  belonging 1,054 

Increase 150 

Average  daily  attendance 924 

Increase 146 

Percentage  of  daily  attendance  upon  average  number  belonging     87 

I  took  charge  as  Inspector  of  Evening  Schools  on  February  21,  1883.  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  certify  from  personal  observation  in  relation  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  foregoing  statistics.  Indeed,  there  is  quite  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  total  enrollment  and  the  entire  number  of  "new  pupils"  enrolled 
during  the  year  as  shown  by  the  office  returns.  The  latter  foots  up  2,682,  the 
former  2,659.  The  part  would  therefore  be  greater  than  the  whole.  Not 
wishing  to  wrong  the  State  or  the  City,  I  took  special  care  to  have  the  enroll- 
ment propevly  returned.  The  usual  method  of  finding  the  annual  enrollment 
is  to  add  to  che  number  enrolled  during  the  first  month  of  the  year  the  new 
pupils  enrolled  subsequently,  taking  care  to  count  no  pupil  twice.  The 
statistics  for  August,  1882,  made  it  evident  that  for  this  year  that  plan  would 
not  do.     For  that  month  I  found  enrolled  1,335: 

New  pupils  admitted— girls 97 

"        "  "  boys 1,059 

Admitted  by  transfer 113 

Total , 1,269 

According  to  this  showing,  the  number  of  former  evening  pupils  who  re- 
turned after  the  midsummer  vacation  would  Lbe  but  66.  This  year  the 
number  is  682 ! 
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ATTENDANCE. 

A  small  or  medium  regular  attendance  is  much  more  desirable  than  a  large 
irregular  attendance.  In  1879,  when  my  last  report  as  Principal  of  the  Even- 
ing Schools  was  published,  the  percentage  of  attendance  in  these  schools  was 
93%.  For  the  year  ending  Juue  30,  1883,  it  was  87.  While  I  was  Principal 
most  of  the  students  were  over  sixteen  years  old.  Now  the  great  majority  are 
below  that  age.  On  taking  charge  as  Inspector,  I  found  that  the  absences 
were  most  numerous  among  the  younger  pupils,  and  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  the  parents  did  not  know  why  their  children  remained  away.  I  also 
found  that  instances  of  tardiness  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
were  scarcely  noticed.  Indeed,  most  of  the  teachers  failed  to  call  the  roll 
until  a  short  time  previous  to  dismissal,  so  that  there  was  no  means  of  know- 
ing, except  by  admission  of  the  pupils,  exactly  who  were  and  were  not  tardy. 
I  at  once  saw  that  unreported  truancy  existed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the 
Evening  Schools.  To  correct  this  and  other  evils  then  existing,  I  called  a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  central  school  (the  Lincoln),  pointed  out  the 
injurious  results  of  truancy,  especially  truancy  from  night  school;  the  neglect 
on  the  part  of  most  of  the  teachers  to  keep  a  proper  record  of  tardiness;  the 
fact  that  Section  4-i  of  the  Board's  Regulations,  regarding  tardiness  and  ab- 
sence, was  entirely  ignored;  and,  lastly,  that  the  course  of  study,  with  accom- 
panying directions  to  teachers,  published  by  the  Board  in  1S79,  was  not  fol- 
lowed. The  teachers  answered,  they  had  never  seen  the  course  of  study,  and 
understood  that  the  rules  mentioned  were  not  to  be  applied  to  ui^ht  school  ! 
I  then  gave  general  directions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal,  for 
securing  better  attendance  and  order: 

There  must  be  two  roll-calls  nightly,  one  for  marking  tardy  pupils  at  t<n 
minutes  after  opening  school,  and  one  at  8  o'clock  for  recording  absences. 

No  pupil  who  shall  spend  less  than  one  hour  in  his  class  on  any  evening, 
shall  be  marked  present  on  that  evening, 

Sickness  and  late  work  are  good  excuses  for  absence. 

Classes  shall  be  dismissed  two  at  a  time,  each  in  single  line,  one  tesoher  at 
the  head  and'the  other  at  the  rear  of  the  double  Line  so  formed;  oertain  teaoh- 
ers  to  pass  out  and  see  that  the  scholars  go  directly  home,  and  certain  other* 
to  remain  and  maintain  strict  order  within  the  bail  I 

Female  pupils  are  dismissed  five  minutes  before  the  general  dismissal. 

Pupils  are  instructed  to  come  prepared  to  remain  ID  their  class  rooms  dur- 
ing the  session  of  two  hours.  Teaohers  are  required  to  keeps  written  aooonnl 
Of  all  who  fiud  it  necessary  to  pass  out  daring  the  evening. 

Many  of  the  ohanges  made  in  the  oondnot  <>f  the  evening  schools  daring 

the  incumbency  of  the  lair  Principal  DA7e  not  been  b  n.  ticiul. 

Apparently  with  the  desire  of  increasing  the  attendance,  the  minimum  age  for 
admission  was  Lowered  from  thirteen  to  twelve  Olsssei  were  graded  with  re- 
spect to  scholarship  only;  youths  and  adults  being  thus  brooghl  together. 
I  am  oertain  that  pnpila  under  thirtsen  yesrs  old  shoold  not  be  admitted  to 

the  Evening  Schools,  because  in  this  city  almost  all   chiHrni  below  thai 
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can,  without  inconvenience  to  their  families,  attend  the  Day  Schools,  aud  the 
comparatively  few  who  must  work  at  that  time  of  life,  would  be  all  the  better 
for  a  year's  rest  from  study.  The  Evening  Schools  were  established  and  are 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  common  school  education  for 
those  who  either  could  not,  or  did  not  obtain  it  before  being  obliged  to  work 
for  a  living.  Those  who  are  forced  into  Evening  Schools  will  make  but  little 
progress,  must^be  compelled  to  maintain  order,  aud  are  sure  to  interrupt  and 
annoy  their  classmates  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed them.  No  one  should  be  received  in  Evening  School  who  is  not  anxious  to 
enter  and  eager  to  learn  therein. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  it  was  wrong  to  place  boys,  men,  girls  and  women 
in  the  same  class.  Four  years  ago,  the  adult  attendance  was  much  greater 
than  at  present,  but  the  number  of  children  has  since  greatly  increased.  The 
boys  have  driven  out  the  men. 

On  re-opening  the  schools  in  July,  I  should  have  changed  the  classification 
as  indicated,  but  for  two  reasons,  1st.  I  wished  to  more  fully  test  the  existing 
plan,  and  2d.  I  feared  we  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  male 
teachers  to  properly  manage  the  adult  male  classes.  When  classifying  after 
the  December  promotions  I  shall  endeavor  to  re-establish  the  old  arrangement — 
at  least  partially. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  New  York  report  for  1881,  page  46,  en- 
dorses my  judgment  in  this  respect: 

"  The  separation  of  the  young  pupils  from  their  elders,  has  attracted  to  the 
Evening  Schools  a  greater  proportion  of  adults  than  formerly,  while  the  plac- 
ing of  the  lowest  limit  of  age  at  thirteen  years  instead  of  twelve,  has  removed 
much  of  the  youthful  element  that  interfered  with  the  serious  work  of  the 
class." 

ORDEB. 

As.  no  pupil  should  be  admitted  to  Evening  School  unless  he  is  person- 
ally anxious  to  attend,  so  no  one  whose  conduct  is  troublesome,  who  plays 
truant,  or  even  who  idles  in  his  class,  should  be  permitted  to  continue  in  at- 
tendance. The  student  who  believes  his  school  a  great  benefit  to  him,  will 
govern  himself  and  learn  all  he  can.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  idlers,  while 
doing  themselves  little  or  no  good,  always  obstruct  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  progress  of  their  industrious  classmates.  In  the  Day  Schools,  where 
the  judgment  of  the  pupil  is  undeveloped,  levity  and  carelessness  are  to  be 
expected,  and  as  the  child  must,  if  possible,  obtain  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation before  he  is  able  to  earn,  suspension  or  expulsion  should  be  turned  to 
only  as  a  last  resort.  In  Night  School  it  is  entirely  different.  In  case  of 
misconduct  it  should  be  taken  as  proven  that  the  offender  does  not  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  held  out  to  him,  that  his  judgment  has  not  matured,  that 
his  neighbors  have  rights  with  which  he  must  not  interfere,  and  he  should  be 
sent  home  until  he  becomes  old  enough  to  understand  the  situation.  There 
should  be  no  corporal  punishment  in  Evening  Schools.  After  fair  warning  to 
pupils  and  parents,  suspension  from  school  of  the  disorderly  is  the  natural 
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punishment,  and  is  entirely  sufficient.  The  late  Principal  habitually  inflict- 
ed corporal  punishment,  and  brought  around  him  a  number  of  the  most  dis- 
orderly boys  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  school,  the  deserving  leaving  as  the  un- 
deserving increased.  I  abolished  corporal  punishment,  but  by  suspending 
the  unworthy,  giving  each  one  guilty  of  a  slight  fault  a  second  opportunity 
(when  his  parent  applied  for  it),  religiously  carrying  out  every  threat  and 
promise,  and"  attending  in  person  to  all  cases  of  discipline,  and  to  every 
instance  in  which  the  pupil  was  absent  or  tardy  three  times  during  a 
month,  I  have  driven  off  or  converted  the  disorderly,  brought  back  the  in 
dustrious,  and  increased  the  general  attendance. 

SUSPENSION    AND    BE-ADMISSION. 

Every  Principal  has  the  right  to  suspend  a  pupil  from  attendance  on 
school,  but,  in  the  general  regulations  it  is  provided  that  upon  doing  so,  he 
must  at  once  notify  the  parent,  or  guardian,  and  the  Superintendent.  The 
Principals  of  Evening  Schools  have  always  been  allowed  to  suspend  aud 
re-admit  pupils,  as  well  to  save  the  Superintendent  unnecessary  trouble,  as 
because  the  pupils  could  not  leave  their  work  to  have  their  cases  investigated 
during  the  day-time.  As  the  general  rule  becomes  impracticable  in  relation 
to  the  Evening  Schools,  aud  as  there  should  always  be  authority  for  tbe  acts 
of  persons  in  control,  I  would  recommend  that  a  rule  be  added  to  the  "  Reg- 
ulations of  Evening  Schools,"  legally  establishing  the  custom  which  has 
always  prevailed. 

SPANISH    CLASS  KS. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  give  all  who  apply  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  an  additional  teacher 
should  at  once  be  appointed.  The  present  teacher,  Mr.  Sanchez,  is  very 
earnest  and  attentive.  He  instructs  chiefly  on  the  conversational  plan,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  method,  and  which,  doubtless,  would  produce  the 
best  results,  did  he  not  have  to  teach  over  100  students  in  two  classes,  meet- 
ing on  alternate  nights.  Even  if  the  pupils  of  these  classes  did  not  have  to 
work  during  the  day  they  would  not  be  likely  to  study  privately,  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  they  get  their  inspiration  almost  entirely  from  their  inatruotor. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

In  my  report  of  Evening  Schools  for  1878,  I  find  the  following:  MTh«e 
are  at  present  three  large  commercial  classes  at  the  Lincoln  School,  and  one 
at  the  Mission,  besides  portions  of  classes  at  the  Washington  and  Noo  nn.1 
Temple  Schools.  The  total  number  of  students  in  this  department  of  the 
Evening  Schools  is  now  (September,  1878)  about  two  hundred." 

And  the  year  following: 

"During  the  year  still  another  commercial  class  has  been  organized  at  the 
Lincoln  Evening  School,  making  four  in  all  for  that  buildiug." 

Having  established  the  first  successful  book-keeping  cliiss  of  the  Breoing 
Schools  (October,  18G8),  I  have  naturally  been  much  interested  in  the  pWh 
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gress  of  this  department.  On  vacating  the  Principalship  in  May,  1880,  I  left 
six  classes  in  excellent  condition.  On  the  re-opening  after  the  summer  vaca- 
tion the  number  of  students  was,  I  am  informed,  still  greater,  but  since  that 
time  the  commercial  department  has  dwindled  to  two  not  very  large  classes. 
I  would  recommend  the  establishment  in  some  central  location  of  a  Business 
Evening  School  on  the  plan  of  the  Business  Colleges. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

All  the  rooms  of  the  Lincoln  building  are  now  occupied  by  evening  classes. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  open  an  ungraded  class  for  women  and  girls,  but 
I  cannot  now  do  so  for  want  of  room. 

TEACHEBS. 

One  of  the  weak  points  at  present  existing  in  the  management  of  the 
Evening  Schools  is  that  the  Inspector  (and  it  was  just  the  same  when  a  Prin- 
cipal had  charge)  is  so  much  occupied  in  admitting  and  classifying  new  pu- ' 
pils  and  settling  matters  of  discipline,  he  cannot  devote  sufficient  time  to 
examining  into  and  illustrating  methods  of  instruction  in  the  classrooms. 
This  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  reason  that  our  new  teachers  are  gen- 
erally ladies  and  of  little  experience.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
intimating  that  the  ladies  employed  are  poor  teachers.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  almost  all  doing  wonderfully  well,  considering  the  circumstances. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  all  the  female  teachers  might  be  doing  good  work, 
and  yet  that  we  might  have  too  many  of  them.  The  fact  is,  few  men  like  to 
be  placed  under  the  instruction  and  control  of,  as  they  put  it,  a  young  girl. 
If  we  had  a  larger  number  of  strong,  experienced  male  teachers,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  those  who  most  need  the  benefits  of  night  school  would  be  found  in 
attendance.  Such  not  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  give  closer  attention 
to  the  government  and  instruction  within  the  class-room,  to  the  end  that  the 
work  of  the  poor  and  inexperienced  teachers  may  be  improved  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  following  was  my  opinion  on  this  point  in  1879: 

"  If  some  old  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  School  were  detailed  to  attend  to 
minor  cases  of  discipline,  such  as  attendance  and  punctuality  of  pupils,  and 
to  see  that  teachers  kept  their  accounts  and  prepared  their  reports  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  Principal  could  superintend  the  teaching,  and  examine 
pupils  for  promotion." 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Visiting  Committee,  or  some  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  be  requested  to  report  quarterly  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Evening  Schools.  If  a  committee- charged  with  this  duty  were 
in  the  existence  during  the  past  year,  false  and  malicious  rumors  calculated  if 
believed,  to  materially  injure  the  Evening  Schools,  could  not  have  gone  un- 
contradicted in  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  O'CONNOR, 

Inspector  of  Evening  Schools. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTING  TEACHER. 


Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Sir — In  answer  to  your  request  for  a  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  statement: 

My  time  of  service  has  been  too  short  for  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
inspection  given,  but  I  can  say,  with  special  satisfaction,  I  have  found  much 
to  convince  me  that  the  Inspector's  work  can  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  service  of  the  Department  if  rendered  by  faithful  and  experienced 
teachers  taken  from  the  ranks. 

The  Department  is  large,  and  growing  rapidly.  Those  to  whom  the  charge 
is  given,  should  see  that  whatever  is  done  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
this  city  should  be  well  done  from  the  outset.  Well-built  school  houses  should 
follow  the  direct  course  of  this  increasing  population,  especially  on  the  Mis- 
sion hills,  where  the  valleys  beyond  are  being  rapidly  settled.  The  school 
houses  at  present  are  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  that  part  of  the  city,  and 
some  provision  will  have  to  be  made.  The  schools  already  there  are  over- 
crowded, to  the  detriment  of  the  health  and  true  progress  of  the  pupils. 
Much  of  this  overcrowding  is  due  to  the  pressure  to  secure  seats  in  the  good 
schools  along  the  line  of  Mission  street,  which  could  be  avoided  by  building 
class  rooms  on  the  hills  for  the  smaller  pupils. 

The  school  house  is  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  the  condition  of  a  com- 
munity; and  it  has  yet  to  be  proven  by  the  tax-payers  of  a  city  that  they  have 
ever  lost  through  their  judicious  investments  for  public  instruction.  A  well 
established  school  adds  directly  to  the  cash  value  of  the  surrounding  property 
and  becomes  at  once  a  center  for  a  thrifty  settlement.  San  Francisco  owes  it 
to  herself,  to  have  her  schools  ready  for  the  coming  population.  It  will  do 
her  no  good  to  let  this  element  of  her  growth  run  wild  on  her  streets.  The 
safeguard  alone  of  a  daily  restraint  in  the  school  room  is  so  important  that 
the  expenditure  to  secure  it  can  never  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ex- 
travagance. The  regularity  of  this  daily  routine  is  often  of  more  value  to  the 
restless,  lawless  boy  than  the  book  knowledge  gained. 

We  cannot  compete  with  Boston  and  New  York  for  fine  and  durable 
buildings,  or  for  class-room  apparatus,  for  we  have  neither  the  assured  fu- 
ture nor  the  full  exchequer  which  they  have.  Still  we  have  established  a  sys- 
tem of  wurk  equal  to  auy,  and  a  corps  of  teachers  whose  enthusiasm  for  the 
interests  of  the  Department  is  worthy  of  highest  commendation.  Many  of 
them  came  to  California  when  it  was  a  hardship  to  come;  pioneers  in  the 
noblest  part  of  the  development  of  this  State.  They  have  grown  old  in  the 
service,  and  have  been  as  truly  professional  in   their   sphere   as   others   are. 
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They  wrought  for  the  foundations  of  these  schools,  seeking  to  make  them 
strong,  broad  and  enduring.  If  now  they  have  fallen  on  evil  times  and  their 
work  be  not  appreciated,  we  fear  their  former  high  standard  of  excellence  will 
be  lowered. 

I  am  well  aware  that  evils  exist  in  our  schools  which  materially  mar  their 
success,  but  I  trust  a  faithful  supervision  and  inspection  will  aid  much  in 
eradicating  them.  I  would  most  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  imper- 
fect grading  of  our  classes,  on  the  score  of  age,  many  pupils  of  nine  or  ten 
years  being  found  in  our  fourth  grades.  Doubtless  they  were  bright  enough 
to  answer  the  required  test  of  text-book  work,  but  unable  to  retain  it  for 
practical  uses,  hence  our  schools  are  often  condemned  as  failures.  So  long 
as  our  classes  are  overcrowded  there  is  necessity  for  close  grading, 
otherwise  the  work  will  be  too  burdensome  for  good  results.  But  should  the 
accommodations  be  ample,  that  the  classes  need  not  be  so  large,  allowing  the 
teacher  more  time  to  individualize  the  instruction,  the  grading  need  not  be  so 
exacting,  and  a  larger  benefit  would  come  to  the  pupils.  The  physical  condi- 
tion of  children  is  too  often  ignored,  and  they  are  required  to  compete  with 
the  work  of  adult  brains — a  thing  which  Nature  never  intended.  We  trust 
too  much  to  brightness  of  mind,  and  not  enough  to  maturity  and  thor- 
oughness. 

The  object  of  public  instruction  is  not  to  graduate  a  few  brilliant  pupils, 
but  to  gain  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number;  to  educate  and  lift  the 
masses,  that  they  may  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  become  reliable  citi- 
zens. The  aim,  therefore,  should  not  be  to  memorize  a  set  quantity  of  text- 
book abstractions,  but  to  give  the  pupil  as  broad  and  strong  a  culture  as  the 
time  and  advantages  will  permit.  Much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  the  senseless 
exactions  of  the  check-list.  Many  a  child  with  a  quick  memory,  but  no  depth 
of  ability,  is  forced  into  the  hard,  upper  grade  work  which  it  cannot  retain, 
while  others  of  fifteen  years  of  age  are  kept  back  with  primary  children.  Let 
them  be  classified  more  in  accordance  with  age  and  health,  thereby  securing 
safer  moral  conditions  also.  The  unwise  ambition  of  parents  should  be  sub- 
servient to  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  good  of  thoroughness.  If  the  State 
generously  provides  a  free  education  for  all,  it  has  the  undoubted  right  to 
establish  protective  rules  for  the  best  results  of  that  gift.  In  his  last  report 
the  Superintendent  of  Boston  very  pointedly  asks  this  question: 

"Do  our  examinations  reach  and  test  the  mental  growth  of  a  pupil  on  all 
sides  and  in  all  phases;  and  may  there  not  be  a  kind  of  mental  development 
not  directly  reached  by  school  exercises,  but  still  going  on  all  the  time,  and 
which  makes  it  better  to  keep  the  pupil  along  with  companions  of  his  own 
age?" 

It  would  thus  seem  that  other  considerations  than  mere  scholarship  should 
enter  into  our  promotions.  Studious  habits,  persistent  effort,  and  punctual- 
ity in  all  duties,  should  be  inculcated  and  rewarded.  Slowness  of  brain 
power  is  not  proof  of  incompetency.  Underneath  it  may  be  an  element  of 
success  which  only  age  can  develop — -hence,  I  hold  that  some  change  should 
be  made  in  our  system  which  will  admit  of  special  attention  being  paid  to 
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those  whose  natural  bent  is  slowness,  but  not  dullness,  and  I  recommend  an 
ungraded  class  in  all  large  schools,  to  be  in  charge  of  a  practical,  able  teacher, 
whose  methods  shall  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  pupil. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  deceit  which  is  practiced  in  entering 
pupils  below  the  legal  age.  The  harm  does  not  come  in  the  Primary  School, 
but  when  the  Grammar  course  is  reached  the  pupil  finds  out  he  is  not  equal 
to  the  task,  and  drops  out  of  the  school  rather  than  remain  for  abetter  record, 
thus  losing  the  benefit  which  was  intended  for  him.  To  remedy  this,  I  sug- 
gest— earnestly  hoping  it  may  be  heeded — the  establishment  of  a  Kindergar- 
ten class  in  each  large  school  for  those  under  six  years,  thus  removing  all  in- 
ducements to  falsify  their  age.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
why  the  law  should  specify  the  age  to  enter  school.  The  main  object  is  to 
educate  the  children,  and  we  cannot  begin  too  soon  with  those  whose  lives 
and  homes  are  unfortunate.  With  this  plan  pupils  could  be  advanced  with 
certainty  of  age  and  strength.  Some  of  this  Kindergarten  work  conld  be 
done  by  our  Normal  girls,   free  of  expense  to  the  City. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that,  generally,  I  find  the  schools  orderly  and 
well  regulated,  with  a  tendency  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  foolish  customs 
of  a  false  discipline,  which  only  develops  a  machine-like  character  instead  of 
the  natural  powers  of  mind.  I  cannot  speak  too  earnestly  against  the  severe 
tactics  of  drill  imposed  by  some  on  little  children.  It  seems  very  unnatural, 
and  I  question  its  use.  The  exactions  of  drill  maj  serve  the  wise  purpose  of 
exercise,  but  in  no  case  should  a  failure  in  it  be  punished  with  the  rod.  or 
even  with  checks.  More  humanity  and  less  arbitrary  display  of  power  will 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  children.  Yet  I  would  not  advise  abolishing 
corporal  punishment  by  laic.  The  superior  character  of  the  teacher  alone 
should  drive  it  out. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  public  instruction  so  important,  next  to  its 
moral  status,  as  the  development  of  a  free,  ready,  cultivated  habit  of 
speech — and  I  find  this  most  generally  neglected.  To  talk  well,  and  to 
the  point,  is  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  business  success  that  it  should 
be  insisted  upon  in  our  school  training.  A  polite,  respectful  bearing, 
natural  tones  of  the  voice,  habits  of  thinking,  all  go  to  make  the 
"perfect  scholar,"  and  the  true  teacher  will  never  neglect  this  important  part 
of  the  work.  In  some  of  our  classes  I  find  this  refinement  of  manner  «ell 
exemplified,  but  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fine  personality  of  the  teacher.  When 
we  demand  of  the  teacher  a  broader  culture  and  a  more  philosophical  discip- 
line— one  that  calls  forth  from  the  child  every  instinct,  faculty  and  degree  of 
progress  of  which  he  is  capable — we  will  do  more  to  lift  the  Department  into 
greater  excellence  than  by  all  the  so-called  "  methods  "  we  may  devise.  We 
need  for  our  pupils  the  soundest  sense  and  practical  stability,  and  in  order  to 
develop  it  in  them  we  must  exhibit  it  in  all  our  teaching,   our  management, 

and  in  our  inspection. 

Respectfully, 

LAURA  T.  FOWLER, 

Inspecting  Teaoher. 
San  Francisco,  Sept.,  1883. 
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KEPOKT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL    OF   THE   GIRLS'    HIGH 
AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


San  Francisco,  September  27,  1883. 

Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  submit  a  brief  report 
of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1883. 

JOHN  SWETT,  Principal. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICS— 1883. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 867 

Average  number  belonging 750 

Average  daily  attendance 672 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 95 

Number  of  school  i  ays  in  the  year 204 

Whole  number  of  teachers 21 


GRADUATES  OF  THE   GIBLS*  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Graduating  Class  of  1883  numbered  159.    The  following  table  shows  the  number 
graduated  annually  since  the  organization  of  the  school: 


1865 

1866  , 

1867  , 
1868. 
1869  . 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874  . 


20 

1875 

13 

1876 

34 

1877 

33 

1878 

18 

1879 

35 

1880 

3fi 

1881 

31 

1882 

50 

1883 

.  90 
.101 
.154 
.186 
.205 
.187 
.170 
.159 


Total 1664 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES,    MAY  29, 
1883,  AT  THE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


1.  AddreBB,  by  Charles  E.  Travers,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations 

2.  Song—"  Swiss  Song  " Kucken 

3.  Essay — "  Workers" Lillie  B.  Low 

4.  Song — "  Breton  Village  " Barri 

5.  Essay — "  A  Resolute  Spirit " Irene  Briguadello 

6.  Essay — "  Let  there  be  Light " May  Norton 

7.  Song—"  To  Thee,  O  Country  I" Eichberg 

8.  Essay—"  Our  Heroes" Abbie  L.  Martin 

9.  Song—"  Good  Night." 

10.  Delivery  of  Diplomas,  by  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

11.  Presentation  of  flowers. 


HONORARY  ESSAYS. 
[Not  read  from  lack  of  time.] 


Let  There  be  Light May  Norton 

The  Nineteenth  Century 01  wen  G.  Price 

Thresh  for  Yourselves,  O  ( >xen  ! Minnie  Feshheimer 

The  Art  of  Remembering Lulu  Wolfe 

Aim  High Etta  Honigsberger 

Noisy  Builders Florence  Prag 

Silent  Influences Celia  F.  Langley 

Watchman,  What  of  the  Night? Harriet  Kingsbury 

Cooking  and  Contentment Rachel  Ash 

Nature's  Teachings Sophie  Rosenberg 

The  Art  of  Forgetting Sarah  C.  Little 

Where  Much  is  Given,  Much  will  be  Required Lena  Booth 

The  Future  is  Better  than  the  Past Jessie  Hixson 

Light  Struggling  through  Darkened  Windows Adelaide  L.  Rogers 

Silent  Builders May  Westhaus 

Sunbeams  and  their  Work Louise  Payot 

If  We  Knew Fruncis  Vail 

Music Sarah  A.  Denis 

A  Drop  of  Water May  Hanson 

Climbing  Stairs Flora  Buckbee 

The  Influence  of  the  Ideal  upon  the  Real Belle  Bering 
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LIST  OF  GRADUATES. 


CLASS  OF  1883. 


Aldrich,  Virginia  F. 
Ash,  Rachel 
Banks,  Jessie  F. 
Bell,  Maggie 
Bering,  Belle 
Bettleheim,  Zibeah  A. 
Blake,  Mary  A.  E. 
Blethen,  Alma  B. 
Blochman,  Bertha 
Booth,  Madeline 
Bosqui,  Helen  A. 
Brignardello,  Irene 
Brind,  Lillian  J. 
Brown,  Isabelle  R. 
Brown,  Nina  J. 
Buckbee,  Flora  S. 
Burnham,  Cordelia 
Casey,  Nellie  A. 
Chapman,  Alice  Josephine 
Chapman,  Hattie  B. 
Chappell,  Caroline  S. 
Cheesman,  Blanche  R. 
Cline,  Emma  M. 
Coffey,  Lou  N. 
Cohen,  Rosa 
Cohen,  Rose  S. 
Connell,  Kitty  E. 
Connelly,  Emma  J. 
Conroy,  Mollie  C. 
Corbett,  Harriet  A. 
Corlett,  Minnie  E. 
Cox,  Louisa  M. 
Crane,  Annie  C. 
Cunningham,  Kate  E. 
Daly,  Margaret 
Delavan,  Emma  M. 
Denis,  Sarah  Adeline 
Dorland,  Alma  Elizabeth 
Doyle,  Mary 
Dunn,  Lizzie 
Elliot,  Emma  F. 
Emanuel,  Eliza 


Ephraim,  Rachel 
Ewald,  Elizabeth 
Farley,  Beckie  E. 
Faucompre,  Marie  E. 
Fechheimer,  Minnie  W. 
Fitzpatrick,  Clara  T. 
Fletcher,  Mary  Delano 
Fisher,  Carrie  L. 
Francis,  Violet  A. 
Friedmann,  Theresa 
Garness,  Emma  F. 
Garness,  Marie  J. 
Gilkyson,  Margaret 
Goeway,  Gertrude 
Graser,  Anna 
Gray,  Bertha  H. 
Green,  Eva  L. 
Hale,  Emma  A. 
Hamburger,  Carrie 
Hamburger,  Jennie 
Hanford,  Eveline 
Hanson,  Mary 
Harris,  Lizzie 
Harris,  Olive  Eveleth 
Heath,  Roberta  Lee 
Hession,  Marguerite  G. 
Heuer,  Alvina  M. 
Hixon,  Anuie  E. 
Hixson,  Jessie 
Hollaren,  Mary  C. 
Holmes,  Hattie 
Honigsberger,  Etta 
Horton,  Minnie  E. 
Hough,   Mary  J. 
Howard,  Margaret  I. 
Hoyt,  May  W. 
Hughes,  Nellie  J. 
Huntemann,  Gesine 
Hussey,  Kittie  M. 
Hyatt,  Minnie  M. 
Jacobs,  Lizzie 
Jolliffe,  Nellie  D. 
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Keating,  Mary  A. 
Kelly,  Annie  M. 
Kelly,  Maggie  C. 
Kingsbury,  Hattie  E. 
Kratzenstein,  Emma  C. 
Kullman,  Tilly 
Lahaney,  Katie  E. 
Laird,  Kate 
Lando,  Bertha 
Langley,  Cecelia 
Lastreto,  Anita  M. 
Levingston,  Belle 
Levy,  Celestine  F. 
Levy,  Esther 
Lewis,  Rose  P. 
Little,  Sarah  C. 
Lorentzen,  Estell 
Low,  Lillie  Berenice 
Lundberg,  Adelaide  W. 
Levinsou,  Amelia 
Macpherson,  Lilian  B. 
Madden,  Sara  A. 
Martin,  Abbie  L. 
McCormick,  Mary 
McElroy,  Emma 
McGivern,  Katie 
McKinna,  Mary  C. 
McManus,  Nellie  G. 
Meyer,  Lottie  M. 
Moffltt,  Annie  E. 
Monahan,  Minnie  A. 
Moore,  Mary  A. 
Morehouse,  Helen  May 
Morkeu,  Celia  E. 
Murphy,  Jennie  L. 
Narjot,  Louise 
Norton,  May  E. 
O'Connell,  Eleanor  G. 


O'Connell,  Minnie  L. 
O'Brien,  Nellie  M. 
Paugh,  Ruth  A. 
Payot,  Louise  B. 
Percival,  Gussie  C. 
Pierce,  Georgena  F. 
Porter,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Prag,  Florence 
Price,  Olwen  G. 
Eiley,  Kate  J. 
Rogers,  Adelaide  L. 
Rosenberg,  Sophie 
Rottanzi,  Adele  A. 
Schrotb,  Lucy  A. 
Sheideman,  Dora 
Sherwood,  May  K. 
Short,  Elizabeth  M. 
Silverberg,  Nettie 
Simpson,  Sarah  S. 
Stack,  Christina  M. 
Stack,  Minnie 
Stevens,  Louise  E. 
Stevenson,  Jennie  I. 
Stoddard,  Birdie  E. 
Straus,  Mira  J. 
Sullivan,  Mary  E. 
Taylor,  Annie  Logle 
Unger,  Rachel 
Vail,  Francis  B. 
Warshawski,  Rebecca 
Weil,  Bertha 
Weise,  Annie  E. 
"Westhaus,  Mary  P. 
White,  Hattie  F. 
Wolfe,  Annie  M. 
Wolfe,  Lulu  E. 
Woodward,  Isabel  M. 


THE    CURRICULUM. 


The  present  course  of  study  has  been  followed  for  the  past  three  years.  In 
the  main,  it  has  proved  satisfactory  to  the  faculty.  It  is  not  an  ambitious 
course,  but  is  adapted  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  school  is 
substantially  an  EnglishJHigh  School,  with  a  provision  for  a  Latin  Course  for 
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the   small   number  that  desire  it.     Without  going  into  details,  the   leading 
objects  of  the  school  are  to  graduate  pupils  with  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  The  ability  to  read  well  and  spell  well.     Reading  and  spelling  are  pur- 
sued throughoiit  the  three  years'  course. 

2.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  grammar.     Grammar, 
like  reading,  is  pursued  throughout  the  entire  course. 

3.  With  as  good  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  five 
months'  review. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  English  Etymology  gained  by  a  course  in  word-analysis, 
pursued  for  half  the  year,  during  each  year  of  the  three  years'  course. 

5.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world.  History  is  pursued 
during  two  years  of  the  course. 

6.  As  good  an  acquaintance  with  Euglish  Literature  as  can  be  obtained  in 
a  thorough  course  of  two  years'  study. 

7.  The  ability  to  write  English  with  readiness  and  correctness. 

8.  A  fair  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

9.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy, 
zoology  and  physiology. 

10.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  sufficient  to  enable  graduates  to  enter  the 
Literary  Course  in  the  State  University. 

NO   HIGH   PKESSUEE. 

This  school  is  not  conducted  on  the  high  pressure  plan.  We  consider  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  the  mass  of  average  pupils,  rather  than  the  bril- 
liant scholarship  of  a  few  superior  minds.  We  desire  a  reasonable  amount  of 
moderate  work,  but  no  brilliant  results  gained  at  the  expense  of  health  or 
contentment.  It  is  our  aim  to  rouse  pupils  to  effort  by  making  school  work 
interesting,  rather  than  by  driving  them  forward  under  the  lash  of  daily 
checks  in  recitations,  or  by  keeping  them  in  monthly  terror  of  being  put 
down  into  a  lower  grade.  As  a  result,  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
entering  the  school  are  creditably  graduated.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  daily  drill  in  calisthenics — at  least  enough  to  prevent  curved  spines  or 
'  round  shoulders.  As  a  general  rule,  pupils  are  not  required  to  study  more 
than  one  hour,  or  an  hour  and  half,  out  of  school.  We  believe  that  no  school 
education  is  worth  purchasing  at  the  price  of  impaired  health,  or  weak  eyes, 
or  spinal  curvature.  Over  95  per  cent,  of  our  graduates,  in  several  successive 
classes  of  nearly  200  pupils  each,  on  being  questioned,  have  asserted  that 
their  health  was  better  than  when  they  entered  the  High  School. 

A  very  intelligent  English  gentleman  who  recently  visited  the  school,  stated 
on  leaving  that  he  had  visited  nearly  a  hundred  high  schools  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  in  no  other  school  had  he  seen  so  robust,  healthful  and 
happy  looking  a  set  of  school  girls.  I  mention  these  facts  only  as  an  offset  to 
the  comments  of  gradgrinds  who  seem  to  think  that  an  English  high  school 
ought  to  pursue  the  curriculum  of  a  miniature  college.  * 
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CHANGES   SUGGESTED. 

T  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Classification  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  following  changes  in  the  course: 

1.  It  is  desirable,  I  think,  to  have  more  training  in  arithmetic.  I  suggest 
that  zoology  be  dropped  from  the  course  in  the  middle  year,  and  arith- 
metic substituted. 

2.  In  the  senior  year,  to  drop  chemistry  altogether,  or  to  make  it  elective, 
with  some  offset. 

3.  To  make  geometry  elective,  taking  as  an  offset  literature,  arithmetic  or 
algebra. 

4.  Some  changes  to  secure  more  time  for  reading  and  elocution. 

5.  The  desirability  of  establishing  a  commercial  class,  provided  there 
should  be  pupils  enough  desiring  a  commercial  course  to  make  up  a  class  of 
30  pupils. 

My  reasons  for  these  recommendations  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee, if  desired. 

THE   NORMAL   DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  was  established  in  1876,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  words  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board,  "  of  organizing  a  department  which 
shall  afford  its  members  the  means  of  preparation  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  the  occupation  of  teaching." 

From  1876  to  1880  the  Normal  Class  maintained  a  precarious  existence, 
opposed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by  the  conservatives  that  oppose  any  new 
thing  because  it  is  not  old,  and  by  untrained  teachers  that  have  an  instinctive 
antipathy  to  skilled  labor. 

In  1881,  by  action  of  the  Board,  first  grade  certificates  were  awarded  to 
graduates  that  obtained  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  annual  examina- 
tion, and  second  grade  certificates  to  those  who  obtained  at  least  eighty  per 
cent. 

In  1882  only  second  grade  certificates  were  issued  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  graduates  of  that  year,  but  in  1883  the  present  Board  restored  the 
provision  by  which  those  who  were  graduated  on  eighty-five  per  cent,  or  over 
should  be  entitled  to  First  Grade  City  certificates. 

A   TANGIBLE    REWARD. 

The  members  of  the  present  Board  have  indicated  their  appreciation  of 
the  Normal  Department  by  pledging  the  first  vacancy  in  the  Department  to 
the  young  lady  in  the  Normal  Class  who  succeeds  in  carrying  off  the  honors 
in  rank  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  This  is  a  substantial  recognition  of 
Normal  training,  which  will  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  the  class. 
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LIMITATION   OF   MEMBERSHIP. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  High  School  graduates  desiring  to 
•enter  the  Normal  Department,  the  Board,  in  1882,  limited  the  number  to 
fifty-six,  admitting  only  those  that  ranked,  at  graduation,  eighty  per  cent,  or 
over. 

In  1883  the  Board  continued  a  similar  provision,  limiting  the  attendance 
to  sixty. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL  THURSDAY,  MAY  17,  1883,  AT  1  O'CLOCK,  P.  M. 
GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Introductory  remarks  by  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

2.  Address  by  Wm.  T.  Welcker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  Song — "  In  Song  Your  Grateful  Voices  Raise  " Rinek 

4.  Essay Hortensia  Brignardello 

5.  Essay Ida  Stebbins 

6.  Song— "The  Cuckoo".  , Trio  by  Hiller 

7.  Essay Erne  D.  Worley 

8.  Essay Gertie  Delano 

9.  Song— "  What  Wouldst  Thou  More  ?  " Abt 

10.  Essay Belle  Semlar 

11.  Essay Louisa  F.  Bray 

12.  Song Duetto 

13.  Essay Eva  Knowles 

14.  Essay Ella  P.  Merriam 

15.  Song—"  Wanderer's  Night  Song" Rubintein 

16.  Essay Alice  E.  Beaizley 

17.  Song-"Waltz" Voget 

18.  Essay Victoria  Roussel 

19.  Essay Josephine  Egan 

20.  Poem  Grace  A.  Welsh 

21.  Delivery  of  Diplomas,  by  Raphael  Weill,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


ESSAYS. 

CLASS  OF  1883. 

Value  of  Time Nellie  F.  Ayer 

Politeness Miriam  Blume 

The  Australian  Aborigines Alice  E.  Beaizley 

Our  Normal  Year Minna  Boye 

Moderation  in  Teaching Louisa  F.  Bray 

Importance  of  Governing  One's  Temper Hortensia  Brignardello 

Reading Cora  Buyia 

Self-Confidence Mary  Isabel  Campbell 

Problems Margaret  Cashin 

A  Glimpse  of  an  Evening  at  Home Mamie  V.  Connolly 
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A  Strong  Will  and  a  Strong  Won't Gertrude  Delano 

What  We  Weave Caroline  R.  Driscoll 

Life  and  the  Ideal Mary  Josephine  Dunne 

The  Unitarian  System  of  Education Josephiue  R.  Egan 

Books  and  Authors ...  .Emma  A.  Eidenmuller 

Influence  of  Books Julia  Erlanger 

Industry Katharine  Loretta  Feeney 

Debts Floride  Green 

The  Improvement  of  Time Kate  A.  Harrington 

A  Week  at  the  Kindergarten Maggie  F.  Haussler 

The  Benefit  of  the  Normal  Class Anna  M.  Horn 

Literature  in  the  Schools Jessie  Irving 

Yet  all  Experience  is  an  Arch Alice  Jaudin 

Farewell Gussie  Kelly 

Life's  Turning  Points Kate  A.  S.  Kelly 

The  Would-be  Teacher Rose  M.  Kelly 

The  Qualities  of  a  Teacher Nellie  Kershaw 

Some  of  the  Customs  of  Society Evadne  Knowles 

My  Imaginary  Future Fannie  Levy 

Ambition Erin  Howard  Lyons 

The  Influence  of  Education Anna  I.  McArron 

Th'  Desire  for  Fame Rebecca  McKewen 

The  Teacher's  Crown Ella  P.  Merriam 

The  Early  Pjstoffice  of  San  Francisco Delia  E.  Paga 

Government  of  a  School Amelia  C.  Pregel 

Lights.... Mary  A.  Puckhaber 

Music Maggie  V.  Radford 

Plant  Life  vs.  Man's Gussie  Reinstein 

Value  of  Trifles Victoria  E.  Roussel 

Labor Jennie  L.  Rutherford 

Kindergarten  Training Ada  E.  Saddler 

Fiction  as  an  Educator Hattie  Scheier 

The  Benefit  of  a  High  School Pauline  M.  Schindler 

My  Ideal  School Belle  L.  Semlar 

A  Primary  Teacher's  Mission Juliet  L.  Sexton 

The  Desire  of  Distinction Lizzie  A.  Simpson 

Flowers Lena  A.  Smith 

Stepping  Stones Maggie  A.  Smith 

Problems  to  Solve Ida  Alverson  StebbinB 

What  shall  the  Harvest  be  ? Eva  A.  Taylor 

Things  Are  Not  as  They  Used  to  Be Fanny  Tiling 

Trust May  W.  Tyler 

The  Cultivated  Mind Louisa  M.  I.  Walsh 

Poem Grace  A.  Welsh 

Employment Emma  A.  Wolf 

Tact . .   . .   Effle  Deaue  Worley 


CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE   GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL,    8EPT.    1,    1883. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  891,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  833. 

There  are  five  Senior,  six  Middle,  and  eight  Junior  classes,  and  one  Normal 
class — twenty  classes  in  all,  with  twenty  teachers  besides  the  Principal.    The 
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average  enrollment  per  class  is  forty-four  pupils.    The  pupils  are  distributed 
in  departments,  as  follows: 

Normal  Department 1  class 63 

Senior  Department 5  classes 226 

Middle  Department 6  classes 245 

Junior  Department 8  classes , 357 

Total 891 

The  number  of  pupils  entering  the  Junior  classes  this  year  is  considerably 
larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  standard 
of  examination  was  somewhat  lower  than  usual. 

ADDITIONAL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  of  an  additional  building  for  the  Junior  classes 
and  the  Normal  Class,  or  of  a  new  building,  centrally  located,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  whole  school. 

At  present  there  are  fourteen  classes,  including  three  Junior  classes,  in  the 
Bush  street  building;  three  Junior  classes  and  the  Normal  Class  in  the  Powell 
street  building,  and  two  Junior  classes  in  the  Haight  School  on  Mission  street 
near  Twenty-Sixth  street. 

The  classification  of  tbe  junior  pupils  under  these  circumstances,  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  old  building  on  Powell  street  is  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  city,  and  is  so  difficult  of  access  that  parents  send  their 
girls  there  under  protest.  One  high  school  building  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 1,200  pupils  and  centrally  located  ought  to  be  erected  if  money  can  be 
obtained  to  build  it.  If  not,  then  a  twelve  class-room  building  should  be 
erected  on  the  Page  and  Gough  street  lot,  to  accommodate  the  junior  classes 
and  the  Normal  Class.  The  necessity  of  doing  something  is  self-evident. 
Next  year  the  two  class-rooms  in  the  Haight  School,  at  the  Mission,  will  be 
needed  for  primary  pupils,  and  the  junior  classes  will  be  turned  into  the 
streets.  The  complaints  of  the  people  are  very  emphatic,  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  pay  heed  to  them. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

I  tske  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  in  acknowledging  the 
friendly  interest  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
Girls  High  School,  and,  also,  their  intelligent  action  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  school. 

JOHN  SWETT, 

Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


San  Francisco  Boys'  High  School,  Oct.  1,  1883. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  requested,  ruy  annual  report  aa 
Principal  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30th,  1883. 

No  changes  worthy  of  mention  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year,  the 
corps  of  teachers  being  the  same,  and  the  course  of  study  varied  only  in  a  few 
petty  details.  The  number  of  pupils  was  increased  by  about  tie  usual 
annual  growth,  and  the  work  of  the  year  was  carried  through  with  very  little 
friction  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  our  work  in  French  and  German  still  is  sus- 
pended, and  that  pupils  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  modern 
language;  an  opportunity  much  desired  both  by  parents  and  by  pupils.  I 
dwelt  at  length  on  this  deficiency  in  our  work  in  my  report  of  a  year  ago,  and 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  of  it  now,  especially  as  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  teachers  and  Principal  as  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages, and  only  neglect  to  made  provision  for  the  work  because  of  low 
appropriations  and  more  serious  demands  elsewhere. 

The  lack  of  any  opportunity  for  the  study  of  language  in  our  English  course 
was  supplied,  at  my  suggestion,  by  giving  all  pupils  in  that  course  who 
wished  it  the  privilege  of  substituting  Latin  for  the  elective  English  of  the 
course.  The  large  number  that  chose  it  shows  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  pupils  to  make  the  training  obtained  from  the  study 
of  ancient  languages  a  part  of  their  education.  The  same  desire  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  choose  our  classical  course,  though  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  pursuing  their  studies  beyond  the  High  School.  No  pupil  of  the  school 
is  required  to  study  either  Latin  or  Greek,  and  the  more  attractive  studies, 
chemistry  and  philosophy,  are  in  the  other  courses;  yet  the  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  those  who  choose  the  classical  course  shows  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  mental  training  of  such  studies  far  beyond  what  one  might 
expect  in  so  young  a  community  as  ours. 

Another  topic,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  report  of  a  year  ago,  viz:  the  relation 
which  the  High  Schools  of  the  State  should  bear  to  the  State  University,  need 
only  be  touched  on  here  to  record  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  pupils 
have  a  college  course  in  view,  aud  that  the  delegation  sent  from  the  school  to 
the  University  was  unusually  large  this  year.  Such  a  fact  is  always  a  source 
of  gratification  to  the  High  School  teacher.  The  influence  of  a  few  earnest 
pupils  who  have  higher  aims  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  higher  course  of 
study  is  often  enough  to  leaven  a  whole  class;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  gratifica- 
tion that  the  current  from  the  school  to  the  University  is  increasing  yearly. 
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I  add  a  few  statistics  that  seem  to  me  to  be  of  interest : 

Enrollment  in  Boys'  High  School,  1882-83 339 

Enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  year 229 

PROMOTIONS  AND  FAILURES. 

Classical  Senior  Class Promoted 

English  Senior  Class " 

Classical  Middle  Class " 

English  Middle  Class " 

Classical  Junior  Class " 

English  Junior  Class " 

NUMBER  PURSUING  THE  VARIOUS  STUDIES  AT  THE  END  OF  THE   YEAR. 


3± 

Failed    0 

2S 

0 

22 

2 

28 

1 

45 

6 

59 

4 

English  Language 195 

Algebra 176 

Latin 134 

Rhetoric 115 

Geometry 115 

Reading 114 

English  Literature 92 

History  of  England 63 


U.  S.  History 62 

Political  Science 57 

History  of  Greece 51 

Greek 49 

Natural  Philosophy 31 

Chemistry 30 

Physiology 30 

History  of  Rome 24 


The  year's  work  was  closed  on  May  28th,  with  the  exercises  of  the  gradua- 
ting class.  The  diploma  of  the  school  was  conferred  on  62  boys,  the  largest 
class  yet  graduated,  and  considerably  larger  than  we  may  expect  tor  some 
time  to  come.  Of  these,  thirty-four  had  completed  the  Classical  course  and 
twenty-eight  the  English  course.     The  following  programme  was  carried  out. 

OVERTURE. 

Introductory  remarks Supt.  A.  J.  Moulder 

Address Director  Lee  O.  Rodgers 

MUSIC. 

Oration — "A  Plea  for  our  Schools," W.  Clarence  McCollough 

MUSIC. 

History  of  the  English  Senior  Class J.  Wallace  F.  Diss 

Essay — "Money" Sam.  G.  Buckbee 

MUSIC. 

History  of  the  Classical  Senior  Class John  F.  Harper 

Essay — "On  the  Threshold" Sewall  Dolliver 

MUSIC 

Presentation  of  the  Graduating  Class by  the  Principal 

Delivery  of  Diplomas by  Director  Jesse  A.  Melcher 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  BLACKBURN, 

Principal. 
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BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 

Swinton's  Word  Book. 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  (five  books). 

Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing  (new  edition). 

Harvey's  Language  Course  (three  books). 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

PayBon,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  System  of  Penmanship. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic  (three  books). 

Mason's  Music  Readers  and  Charts  (four  books). 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Common  School  Book-keeping. 

Monteith's  Independent  Course  in  Geography  (two  books). 

Stickney's  Language  Lessons. 

Spelling  Blanks. 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE. 
Swinton's  Word  Primer. 
Calkin's  Object  Lessons. 
Sheldon's  Object  Lessons. 
Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 
Mason's  Physical  Exercises. 
Nordhoff  s  Politics  for  the  Young. 
Willson's  Manual  of  Instruction. 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction. 
Hooker's  Child  Book  of  Nature. 
Hopkin's  Manual  of  American  Ideas. 
Mrs.  Youman's  First  Lesson  in  Botany. 


BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 


GBBMAN    COUBSE. 

Ahn's  Second  German  Reader. 

Luken's  German  Copy-books. 

Ahn's  First  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Second  German  Book,  by.  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Third  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Fourth  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  German  Reader,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Henn. 
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FBKNCH   COUB8E. 

Otto's  French  Grammar. 

Ann's  Second  French  Reader. 

Ann's  French  Primer,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  Course,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Aim's  Second  Course,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  French  Reader,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Davies'  New  Bourdon. 

French  Grammar. 

French  Principia. 

German  Grammar. 

Comfort's  German  Reader. 

German  Principia. 

Rolfe's  Shakspere — Tempest,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Un  Philosophe  Sous  le  Toit. 

Avery's  Chemistry. 

Mrs.  Fawcett's  Polical  Economy  for  Beginners. 

Undine. 

Allen's  New  Latin  Method. 

Hudson's  Selections,  in  pamphlet,  from  Webster's  speeches. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 

White's  Junior  Student's  Latin  Dictionary. 

Jones'  Greek  Composition. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Part  II. 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader. 

Boise's  Homer. 

Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

La  Literature  Frangaise  Contemporaine. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Series  of  Latin  Classics. 

Chase  &  Stuart's  Series  of  Latin  Classics. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Underwood's  English  Literature. 

American  Poems. 

American  Prose. 

Sprague's  Two  Books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Scott's  Marmiom  and  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Green's  Readings  from  English  History. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Literature. 
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Leighton's  History  of  Home. 

Wentworth's  Plain  Geometry. 

Lacornbe's  Histoire  du  Peuple  Francois. 

Anderson's  History  of  England. 

Eliot's  U,  S.  History. 

Avery's  Element's  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Hale's  Longer  English  Poems. 

Jones'  Exercises  in  Latin  Composition. 

English  Classics. 

Annotated  Poems. 

Young's  Government  Class  Book. 

Kellogg's  Text  Book  on  Rhetoric. 

Hudson's  Selections  from  Addison  and  Goldsmith. 

Barnes'  U.  S.  History. 

Charles  &  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspere. 

Monte  ith's  Geography, 

BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

One  of  Hawthorne's  Novels. 

One  of  Scott's  Novels. 

Dicken's  Cricket  on  tbe  Hearth. 

Dicken's  Christmas  Carols. 

Scott's  Kenilworth. 

George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Dicken's  David  Copperfield. 


BOOKS  USED  IN  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetic. 
Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Mead's  Chemistry. 
Macturk's  Physical  Geography. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 
Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Kellogg's  Rhetoric. 
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Swinton's  Complete  Geography  (in  Normal  Class) . 

Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 

Normal  Word  Book. 

Swinton's  Masterpieces  of  English.  Literature. 

Lockyer's  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

Macallister's  Zoology. 

Jevon's  Political  Eeconomy  (for  teachers'  use). 

Rattan's  Flora  of  California. 

Warren's  Manuel  of  Elocution. 

Mason's  German  High  School  Fourth  Music  Reader. 

High  School  Book  of  Songs. 

Eichberg's  German  High  School  Music  Reader. 

Allen's  New  Latin  Method. 

Latin  Composition. 

Allen  &  Greenough  s  Ovid. 

Allen  &  Greenough' s  Cicero. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Virgil  (in  Normal  Class). 

Swinton's  Seven  American  Classics. 

The  Franklin  Arithmetic. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


To  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 
Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  direction  I  submit  the  following  report : 

GENEEAL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city  (U.  S.  Census,  1880) . . .  234, 144 

Number   of  youth  in  the  city  under  seventeen 

years  of  age,  June,  1833 82,491 

Increase  for  the  year 2, 336 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between   five  and 

seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  entitled  by 

law  to  draw  public  money 58,061 

Increase  for  the  year 2, 181 

Valuation  of  city  property  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1883 $201,992,152  00 

Decrease  for  the  year $20,344,248  00 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  city  purposes  for 

the  year $4,546,994  84 

Decrease  for  the  year $619,745  27 

Total  income  of  the  School  Department  for  the 

year,  including  cash  on  hand  July  1,  1882.  $821,045  00 

Increase  for  the  year $56,845  44 

Per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of   the   School 

Department  on  the  whole  revenue   raised 

by  the  city  for  the  year .18 

State  and  city  tax  for  1882-83  on  each  hundred 

dollars $  1 .8023 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars .1429  cts. 

Estimated  value  of  school  sites $1,930,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings 975,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 195,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  libraries 12,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 25,000  00 


Total  valuation  of  school  property $3,137,000  00 
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SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

Enrollment  in  the  High  Schools 1,206 

Boys,  339;  Girls,  867. 

Decrease  for  the  year 51 

Enrollment  in  th6  Grammar  Schools,  including 

some  Primary  grades 13,463 

Boys,  6,456;   Girls,  7,007. 

Decrease  for  the  year ■.  260 

Enrollment  in  the  Primary  Schools,  including 

some  Grammar  grades 23,394 

Boys,  12,273;  Girls,  11,121. 

Increase  for  the  year 711 

Enrollment  in  the  Evening  Schools 2,659 

Boys,  2,406;  Girls,  253. 

Decrease  for  the  year 430 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year  in  all  the  public  schools 40,722 

Boys,  21,474;  Girls,  19,248. 

Increase  for  the  year 30 

Average  number  belonging  to  High  Schools  . . .  1,015 

Increase  for  the  year 33 

Average  number  belonging  to  Grammar  Schools  11,460 

Increase  for  the  year 200 

Average  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  18,953 

Increase  for  the  year 1,151 

Average  number  belonging  to  Evening  Schools  1,054 

Increase  for  the  year 150 

Average  number  belonging   to   all   the  public 

schools 32,482 

Increase  for  the  year 1,468 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools.  932 

Decrease  for  the  year. . .    75 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Grammar  Schools.  10^,991 

Increase  for  the  year 186 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Primary  Schools..  17,9S0 

Increase  for  the  year 1, 135 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools. .  924 

Increase  for  the  year 146 

Average  daily  attendance  in    all    the    public 

schools 30,827 

Increase  for  the  year 1,392 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  High  Schools. . .  .965 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Grammar  Schools  .95 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Primary  Schools  .95 
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Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Evening  Schools  .87 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  all  the  public  Schools  .94 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the  High 

Schools .34 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the  Gram- 
mar grades .  429 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the  Pri- 
mary grades .54 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the  Even- 
ing Schools   ...    .33 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  Schools  .039 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Grammar 

Schools .332 

Per  cent,   of   pupils   enrolled  in  the  Primary 

Schools •  .559 

Per  cent,   of   pupils   enrolled  in  the  Evening 

Schools .082 

Number  attending  private  and  Church  Schools 
only,  during  the  year  (not  including 
Chinese)  a3  reported  by  the  Census  Mar- 
shals in  June,  1883 7,020 

Increase  for  the  year 1,431 

Number  attending  public  and  private  schools 

during  the  year,  not  including  Chinese 44,255 

Increase  for  the  year 2,564 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  seventeen 
years  of  age,  (not  including  Chinese)  who 
have  not  attended  school  at  any  time  during 
the  year,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Mar- 
shals in  June,  1883 13,806 

Decrease  during  the  year 3S3 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS 


SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled 

During  the  Year,  not 

including  Pupils  Enrolled 

in  other  Schools. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Boys'  High 

Girls'  High 

Dermian  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Kincon  Grammar 

"Washington  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar... 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar... 

Haight  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

Valencia  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . . . 

West  End 

Fairmount  Primary 

Ocean  House 

Laguna  Honda 

South  End 

Lobos  Avenue 

Sanchez  St.  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Bernal  Heights 

Point  Lobos 

Grant  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary. . .   

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Union  Street  Kindergarten 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary. 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Harrison  Street  Ungraded 

Jackson  Street  Kindergarten 

Bedding  Primary 

West  Mission  Street  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Evening 


339 


1,554 
'646' 


Totals. 


445 
480 
594 
349 
329 
463 
344 
367 
441 
444 
583 
317 
219 
573 
60 
268 
26 
43 
86 
109 
337 
100 
107 
33 
446 
372 
591 
301 
788 
503 
298 
454 
512 
312 
309 
356 
393 
286 
196 
424 
34 
235 
193 
401 
720 
70 
34 
466 
334 
328 
56 
2,406 

21,474 


867 
1,015 


695 


798 
428 
630 
551 
309 
380 
609 
473 
429 
406 
284 
518 
284 
184 
534 
56 
288 
27 
37 
60 
100 
261 
103 
83 
34 
466 
375 
442 
248 
674 
514 
289 
358 
475 
222 
236 
354 
302 
236 
178 
416 
38 
249 
180 
420 
832 


28 
377 
359 
232 

52 
253 

19,248 


339 
867 

1,015 

1,554 
695 
646 
798 
873 

1,110 

1,145 
658 
709 

1,072 
817 
796 
847 
728 

1,101 
601 
403 

1,107 

116 

556 

53 

80 

146 

209 

598 

203 

190 

67 

912 

747 

1,033 
549 

1,462 

1,017 
587 
812 
987 
534 
545 
710 
695 
522 
374 
840 
72 
484 
373 
821 

1,552 
70 
62 
843 
693 
560 
108 

2,659 

40,722 


265 
750 

877.52 
1,168 
566 
562 
667 
748 
963 
1,049 
542 
592 
906 
706 
711 
769 
634 
947 
482 
324 
876 

95 
416 

47 

62 
111 
172 
486 
156 
143 

54 
680 
638 
783 
428 
1,184 
779 
513 
678 
834 
459 
443 
674 
538 
440 
307.9 
756 

42 

405 

272 

681 

1,163 

43 

49 
629 
558 
518 

88 
1,054 

32,482 
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OF  PRINCIPALS,  JUNE,  1883. 
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260 

98 
95 
90 

201 

204 
208 

15 

2 

672.3 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
8 

5 

841.6 

26 

3 

18 

2 

1,125 

96 

208 

79 

17 

29 

3 

2 

7 

11 

541 

95 
96 

208 
208 

86 

79 

4 
5 

542 

25 

12 

3 

1 

9 

632 

94 
95 

96 

208 
208 
208 

61 
82 
70 

6 
8 
6 

2 

1 

2 
6 
5 

2 

716 

6 
2 

4 

923 

5 

2 

2 

1,014 

96 

208 

33 

11 

5 

2 

5 

8 

12 

523 

96 

208 

38 

3 

5 

2 

5 

1 

6 

574 

97 

208 

28 

3 

12 

4 

4 

4 

868 

95 

208 

75 

2 

5 

1 

4 

6 

686 

97 

208 

43 

3 

4 

1 

8 

3 

670 

94 
96 

208 
209 

81 
31 

27 
3 

2 

1 

8 

8 

9 

739 

29 

3 

597 

92 

208 

115 

7 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

903 

95 

208 

131 

45 

30 

2 

7 

3 

450 

92 

199 

27 

2 

10 

1 

1 

4 

6 

310 

95 
95 

208 
208 

24 
80 

42 

4 
13 

3 
8 

3 

835 

1 

2 

90 

85 
93 

201 

208 

4 
41 

1 

3 

2 
2 

1 
3 

389 

5 

45 

95 
92 
94 
94 

94 

208 
208 
206 
208 
208 

4 

5 

10 

13 

47 

1 

58 

1 

1 
3 
2 
4 

1 

105 

3 

162 

3 

8 

6 
9 

4 

460 

1 

3 

145 

93 
93 
93 
95 

208 
208 
208 
208 

23 

11 

6 

74 

11 
3 

2 
39 

3 
3 

2 

133 

3 

1 

50 

645 

2 

2 

3 

2 

611 

95 

208 

62 

17 

6 

1 

3 

3 

740 

94 

60 

28 

2 

1 

8 

3 

407 

95 
96 

95 

208 
208 
208 

2  9 

112 
105 

3 

8 

2 
15 

7 

1 

1,133 

742 

2 
1 

3 

1 

493 

95 

208 

75 

10 

37 

1 

5 

1 

640 

94 
95 

95 

208 
208 
210 

50 
86 
29 

30 

5 
8 
5 

794 

6 
1 

1 
3 

439 

11 

2 

423 

95 

208 

87 

2 

5 

5 

2 

639 

95 

208 

84 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

507 

94 

207 

47 

6 

5 

6 

1 

422 

95 

208 

54 

3 

3 

1 

2 

9 

287 

93 

208 

29 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

705 

93 

208 

69 

96 

4 

7 

41 

97 
94 

208 
208 

1 

382 

36 

1 

1 

5 

1 

253 
652 

208 
208 

39 

7 

8 

1 

3 

96 

73 

2 

32 

2 

6 

1,100 
41 

208 
207 
100 
203 

166 

125 

10 

16 

95 

92 
95 

13 

1 

45 

1 

2 

600 

89 

2 

7 

3 

2 

531 
493 

208 
208 

64 

28 

7 

4 

94 

23 

17 

19 

4 

6 

2 

90 
87 

208 
208 

12 

289 

1 

8 

1 

924 

8 

52 

1 

4 

6 

30,827 

94 

208 

3,704 

686 

429 

63 

33 

257 

189 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    THE    WHOLE    NUMBER   ENROLLED    AND    THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1852. 


During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  October 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
i  mring  the  year  ending  June  30, 
During  the  year  ending  June  30 
During  the  year  ending  June  30 
During  the  year  ending  June  30 


31,1852.. 
31,  1853.. 
31,  1854.. 
31,  1855.. 
31,  1856.. 
31,  1857.. 
31,  1858.. 
31,  1859.. 
31,  I860.. 
31,  1861.. 
3L,  1862.. 
31,  1863.. 
31,  1864.. 

31,  1865*. 

1866* 

1867*.    .. 

1868.... 

1869.      . . 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873. 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

,  1881 

,  1882 

,1883.    ... 


NUMBER 
ENROLLED . 


2,132 

2,870 
4,199 
4,694 
3,370 
4,637 
5,273 
6,001 
6,108 
6,674 
8,203 
8,979 
10,981 


17,426 
19.8H5 
22,152 
26,406 
27,664 
27,772 
29,449 
31,128 
34,029 
37,286 
38,672 
38,129 
38,320 
40,187 
40,752 
40,722 


AVERAGE  DAILY 
ATTENDANCE. 


445 
703 

1,011 
1,484 
2,516 
2,155 
2,521 
2,829 
2,837 
3,377 
3,794 
4,389 
5,470 
6,718 
8,131 
10,177 
11,871 
13,113 
15,394 
16,978 
18,272 
18,530 
19,434 
21,014 
22,761 
24,899 
26,292 
27,075 
28,150 
29,092 
29,435 
30,827 


*No  record  kept  of  the  number  enrolled. 


PER  CENT.  OF  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING. 


1860 83 

1861 90 

1862 90 

1863 91 

1864 92 

1865 92.9 

1866 93.5 

1867 93.8 

1868 93% 

1869 92,7 

1870..... 94 

1871 94 


1872 94.2 

1873 94.4 

1874 93.3 

1875 93.7 

1876 94.2 

1877 96.1 

1878 96.4 

1879 95.2 

1880 94. 1 

1881 94. 

1882 94.9 

1883 94.8 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  FKOM  PRINCIPALS'  REPORTS. 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils 28,436 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  girls 5,919 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  boys 8,264 

Pupils  left 6,322 

Cases  of  suspension  of  pupils 182 

Cases  of  truancy 1,145 

Cases  of  corporal  punishment 1 3,452 

Cases  of  tardiness  of  teachers 2,236 

Number  of  days'  absence  by  teachers 2,312 

Visits  to  parents  by  teachers 3,140 

Visits  to  classes  by  School  Directors 1,763 

Visits  to  classes  by  Superintendent 369 

Visits  to  classes  by  Deputy  Superintendent : 772 

Visits  to  classes  by  other  persons 18,044 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT,  MAY,  1883. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

TOTAL. 

13 

28 

3 

VJ 

17 

158 

420 

8 

1 

20 

30 

186 

423 

27 
1 

20 

63 
21 

15 
7 

624 
38 

28 
14 

687 

59 

Number  of  Principals  not  required  to  teach  a  Class  (in- 

43 

21 
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CENSUS  MARSHAL'S  REPORT 
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9207 

6124 

920 
1891 

143 

1283 

91 

604 

758 
1996 
2360 
3414 
9410 
5976 

1934 
3766 
323 
2604 
199 
1227 
1521 
3875 
4735 
6963 
18617 
12100 

1 

17 

1 

12 

2 

29 

1936 

3785 

323 

2679 

199 

1254 

1533 

3892 

4743 

6987 

18623 

12107 

828 

1708 

77 

1092 

40 

297 

702 

1114 

1802 

2579 

7046 

4509 

2 

11 

42 
1 
6 

14 

5 

12 

6 

1194 

2609 

94 

1728 

32 

883 

912 

2413 

3280 

3760 

11933 

8278 

2 

18 

Third 

44 

31 

75 

51 

Fifth 

Sixth 

16 
8 

11 
6 

15 
1 
3 

11 
4 

6 
1 
9 
6 
4 

27 
12 

17 
7 

24 
6 

7 

16 

7 

Eighth 

T> 

Ninth 

1 

3 

Tenth 

13 

fi 

Twelfth 

2 

Total 

29008 

28846 

57854 

122 

84 

206 

1 

1 

58061 

21794 

99 

37106 

129 
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FOR  JUNE,  1883. 
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2277 
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11 

24 

10 

7 

168 
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400 

604 

161 

845 

180 

469 

288 

1887 

956 

1695 

5309 

4C99 

311 

752 

36 

681 

21 

443 

194 

669 

809 

1170 

3939 

2878 

1988 
4060 

204 

2783 

39 

576 
1753 
.2400 
4766 
6712 
16217 
8960 

77 

95 

167 

159 

25 

84 

78 

30 

89 

6 

62 

55 

435 
3 

2 

1 

173 
6 

27  (5 
9 

253 

130 

109 
230 

10 
5 
5 
3 
9 
1 
5 

73 

1395 

257 

1 

1464 

170 

21 

19 

290 

175 

11 
13 
64 
110 
190 
363 
295 

8 
9 
62 
131 
231 
326 
285 

19 
22 

436 

1 

106 

2 
18 
86 
90 

116 

254 
819 

1 

271 
421 

2726 
1545 

1 
2 

7 

3 

689 
580 

7016 

1 

2537 

513 

11 

4 

17493 

11903 

50458 

2637 

1263 

1219 

2482 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
BY  GRADES,  MAY,  1883. 


SCHOOLS. 


NUMBER   OF  TEACHERS. 


2  3 


O  T) 


Lincoln  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  . . 

Haight  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Denman  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . . 

Washington  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . . . 

Valencia  Grammar 

Grant  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Bedding  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

Garfield  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Fairmount 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

West  Mission  Street  Primary. . . . 
Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary . 

Hastings  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Lobos  Avenue 

Lombard  Street  Primary 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS. 
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32 

39 

52 

63 

64 

71 

70 

174 

41 

1 
1 

1 

606 

*8 

t22 

27 

20 

Grand  Total 

32 

39 

52 

63 

64 

71 

70 

174 

44 

687 

*  Including  one  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  one  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  and  one  of 

Natural  Sciences, 
t  Including  two  Teachers  of  Latin  and  one  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences. 


SCHEDULE  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES,  1883. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

FEB 
MONTH. 

Principals  of  High  Schools     $250  00 

Special  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Boys' High 160  00 

Special  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Boys'  High 160  00 

Special  teacher  of  Mathematics,  Boys' High 160  00 

Assistants  in  Boys' High  School 150  00 

Vice-Principal,  Girls'  High  (in  Powell  St.  Branch  School) 150  00 

Special  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Girls'  High 160  00 

Special  teacher  of  Latin,  Girls' High 160  00 

Special  teachers  of  Normal  Class,  Girls' High 150  00 

Assistants  (Senior  Classes)  Girls'  High ISO  00 

Assistants  (Middle  Classes)  Girls' High 150  00 

Assistants  (Junior  Classes)  Girls' High 150  00 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

PEE 
MONTH. 

Principals  having  eighteen  classes  or  more $190  00 

Principals  having  twelve  classes  and  less  than  eighteen 165  00 

Vice-Principals 115  00 

Assistants,  First  grade  classes 75  00 

As-istants,  Second  grade  classes 75  00 

Assistants,  Third  grade  classes 70  00 

Assistants,  Fourth  grade  classes 70  00 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PER 

MONTH. 

Principals  having  eight  classes  or  more $125  00 

Principals  having  five  classes  and  less  than  eight 102  50 

Principals  having  four  classes  or  less 90  00 

Assistants,  1st  year 50  00 

Assistants,  2d  year....   •. 52  50 

Assistants,  3d  year 55  00 

Assistants,  4th  year 57  50 

Assistants,  5th  year 60  00 

Note.— This  schedule  for  the  salaries  of  Primary  assistants,  shall  apply  to  those  teachers 
only  whose  salaries  will  thereby  be  increased,  and  to  teachers  hereafter  to  be  elected ;  but 
it  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  occasion  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  any  Primary  assistants 
heretofore  elected. 


RULE    OF    INCREASE    OF    SALARIES   ON    ACCOUNT    OF   EXPERIENCE    APPLYING 
TO  ALL  TEACHERS  IN  THE  HIGH,  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PER 

MONTH. 

Increase  at  the  end  of  two  years $2  50 

Increase  at  the  end  of  five  years 5  00 

Increase  at  the  end  of  seven  years 7  50 

Increase  at  the  end  of  ten  years , 10  00 

This  rule  shall  apply  to  all  teachers  who  have  had  their  experience  in  public  schools  in 
the  United  States. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

PER 
MONTH. 

Inspector  of  Evening  schools $70  00 

Assistants  in  Evening  schools 50  00 

Teachers  in  Experimental  schools 75  00 


SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 

PER 

MONTH. 

Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  schools  teaching  English  and  German,  or  Eng- 
lish and  French,  extra 5  00 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS    RECEIVING  THE  VARIOUS  SALARIES  IN 
THE  FOREGOING  SCHEDULE. 

PEB 
MONTH. 

2  Teachers    at $260  00 

5  Teachers  at 200  00 

11  Teachers  at 175  00 

5  Teachers  at 170  00 

1  Teacher    at 165  00 

21,  Teachers  at 160  00 

1  Teacher   at 155  00 

27  Teachers  at 135  00 

2  Teachers  at 130  00 

17  Teachers  at 125  00 

2  Teachers  at 122  50 

1  Teacher    at 112  50 

9  Teachers  at 100  00 

1  Teacher    at 95  00 

1  Teacher  at 92  50 

1  Teacher    at...    90  00 

38  Teachers  at 85  00 

9  Teachers  at 82  50 

58  Teachers  at 80  00 

26  Teachers  at 77  50 

22  Teachers  at 75  00 

17  Teachers  at 72  50 

102  Teachers  at 70  00 

70  Teachers  at 67  50 

58  Teachers  at 65  00 

2  Teachers  at 63  00 

23  Teachers  at 62  50 

28  Teachers  at 60  00 

37  Teachers  at 57  50 

2  Teachers  at 55  00 

32  Teachers  at 52  50 

36  Teachers  at 50  00 

'20  Substitutes  paid  by  the  day 
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Average  monthly  salary $78  96 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers 117  42 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  female  teachers 75  08 

COMPENSATION  OF  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 

Adopted  March  19,  1878. 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  appoints  twenty  Substitute  Teachers.  They 
are  employed  by  the  Superintendent  to  take  charge  of  the  classes  of 
teachers  who  are  temporarily  absent,  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  take  charge  of 
new  classes  until  regular  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Board. 

2.  The  rates  of  payment  per  day  are  as  follows: 
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When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  High  Schools $6  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Grammar  Grades 4  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Primary  Grades 3  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Evening  Schools 2  00 

3.  All  Substitutes  required  to  report  for  duty  at  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  paid  $1.00  per  day  when  their  services  are  not  needed  in  any 
school. 

4.  A  Vice-Principal  or  an  Assistant  Teacher  when  filling  the  position  of 
Principal  receives  the  salary  that  would  be  paid  to  the  Principal  for  the  same 
time. 

5.  All  other  cases  are  determined  by  the  Superintendent  in  conjunction 
with  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers'  salaries $638,637  53 

Increase  for  the  year $15,269  08 

Janitors'  salaries •  38,559  20 

Increase  for  the  year 1,  111  70 

Census  Marshals 2, 126  00 

Increase  for  the  yea' 438  00 

Books 1,757  38 

Increase  for  the  year 1,653  40 

Stationery 3,158  35 

Increase  for  the  year ...        1,491  95 

Printing 3,893  37 

Increase  for  the  year 1,450  29 

Advertising 749  25 

Increase  for  the  year 316  70 

Furniture 11,447  74 

Increase  for  the  year 4,970  74 

Fuel 4,717  56£ 

Increase  for  the  year .  712  21£ 

Lights 2,327  11 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,314  86 

Rents 3,57170 

Increase  for  the  year 1,455  70 

Repairs 31,392  63 

Increase  for  the  year 14, 180  40 

Permanent  Improvements 10,221  15£ 

Increase  for  the  year 7,241  21£ 

Erection  of  buildings 23,439  71 

Increase  for  the  year 5,029  41 

Office  salaries 6,316  65 
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Decrease  for  the  year $1,735  85 

Telegraph  service $1,790  98 

Increase  for  the  year 155  58 

Supplies 3,138  85 

Increase  for  the  year 1,768£24 

Legal  expenses 820  00 

Decrease  for  the  year 75  30 

Postage 163  00 

Expert  accountant 350  00 

Insurance 432  00 

School  apparatus 236  85 

Board  of  Examiners 1,200  0) 

Incidentals 727  97 

Total  expenses  for  the  year 791,174  99 

Increase  for  the  year 55,700  38 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  enroll- 
ment, and  excluding  expenditures  for  buildings  18  85 
Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  and  excluding  expenditures 

for  buildings 23  63 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average 
daily  attendance,   and  including  expenditures 

for  buildings 25  66 

Amount  per  pupil   allowed  by  law,  based  on  the 

average  daily  attendance 35  00 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1883. 


From  taxes $299,989  SK I 

From  State  apportionment 488,02 1  95 

From  rents 4,294  00 

From  sale  of  old  material '-'  00 

From  sale  of  old  iron 9  90 

Total $792,320  05 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1882,  less  outstanding  demands 28,72.".  nl 

Total  revenue $621,046  08 
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EXPENDITTTKE3. 

For  Teachers'  salaries $638,637  53 

For  Janitors' salaries 38,559  20 

For  Census  Marshals 2,120  00 

For  books 1,757  38 

For  stationery 3, 158  35 

For  printing 3,893  37 

For  advertising 749  25 

For  furniture 11,447  74 

For  fuel 4,717  56$ 

For  lights 2,327  11 

For  rents 3,571  70 

For  repairs 31,392  63 

For  permanent  improvements 10,221  15J 

For  erection  of  buildings 23,439  71 

For  office  salaries 6,316  65 

For  telegraph  service 1,790  98 

For  supplies 3,138  85 

For  legal  expenses 820  00 

For  postage 16a  CO 

Expert  accountant 350  00 

For  insurance 432  00 

For  school  apparatus 236  85 

For  Board  of  Examiners 1,200  00 

For  incidentals 727  97 


Total j-791, 174  99 


Total  revenue $821,045  06 

Total  expenditures 791,174  99 


Balance $29,870  07 
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COMPARATIVE  EXPENSES    OF    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   AND    THE    TOTAL 
EXPENSES    OF    THE    CITY. 


YEARS. 

Total  Expense 
of  the  City. 

Total  Expense  of 
the  School 
Department. 

Per  cent,  of  Expen- 
ditures for 
School  Purposes. 

1852 

1853 

$23,125  00 
35,040  00 
159,249  00 
136,580  00 
125,064  00 
92  955  00 
104,808  00 
134,731  00 
156,407  00 
158,855  00 
134,567  00 
178,929  00 
228,411  00 
346,862  00 
361,668  00 
507,822  00 
415,839  00 
400,842  CO 
626,625  90 
705,116  00 
668,262  00 
611,818  00 
689,022  00 
707,445  36 
867,754  89 
732,324  17 
989,258  99 
876,489  14 
809,132  72 
827,323  71 
735,474  61 
791,174  99 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

$1,142,290  89 
826,012  33 
812,569  25 
1,387,806  12 
1,495,906  32 
1,819.078  52 
2,192,918  79 
2,163,356  02 
2,117,786  97 
2,294,810  05 
2,460,633  27 
2,543,717  15 
2,726,266  39 
3,155,015  99 
3,197,808  30 
4,109,457  65 
3,992,187  16 
3,500,100  00 
4,664,067  03 
5,476,292  86 
5,844,245  98 
4,796,570  02 
4,197,925  61 
3,950,488  24 

13 

1861 

19 

1862 

16 

1863 

1864 

13 
16 

1865  

19 

1866. 

17 

1867 

23.4 

1868 

1869 

19.6 
17.4 

1870 

21.4 

1871 

27.7 

1872 

24.5 

1873 

1874 

19.4 
21.6 

1875 

17.2 

1876 

21.7 

1877 

20.9 

1878 

21.2 

1879 

1880 

16 

13.8 

1881 

17.2 

1882 

17.2 

1883 

20 

Total 

$13,447,801  49 
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SCHOOL  FUND,    1883-84. 

On  February  20,  1883,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted 
the  following  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment during  the  fiscal  year  1S83-84,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors: 

For  Teachers'  salaries $660,000  00 

For  Janitors'  salaries 

For  Census  Marshals 

For  books 

For  stationery 

For  printing 

For  advertising 

For  furniture 

For  fuel 

For  lights 

For  rents 

For  repairs 

For  permanent  improvements 

For  erection  of  buildings 

For  purchase  and  improvement  of  lots 

For  office  salaries , 

Carpenter  shop  salaries : 

Free  text  books 

For  telegraph  service 

For  supplies 

For  legal  expenses 

For  incidentals 


37,500  00 

1,700  00 

1,000  00 

3,500  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 

7,500  00 

5,000  00 

3  000  00 

4,000  00 

20,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,700  00 

6,780  00 

40,000  00 

1,500  00 

2,500  00 

500  00 

2,500  00 

Total $815,180  00 


This  estimate  was  reduced  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  $700,000.  The 
revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1883-84  is  estimated  to  be  as 
follows: 

From  city  taxes ! $220,000  00 

From  State  apportionment 480,000  00 

From  rents 4,400  00 

From  balance  June  80,  1883 29,870  07 

Total $734,270  07 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS, 


BERN  AX  HEIGHTS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Cortland  avenue,  between  Laurel  avenue  and  Moultrie 
street.     Philip  Prior,  Principal. 

BOYS"  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Sutter  street,   between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets. 
F.  A.  Blackburn,  Principal. 

BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Broadway,  between  Powell  and  Mason  streets. 
Miss  Jean  Parker,  Principal. 

BUENA  VISTA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  York  street,  between  Solano  and  Butte  streets. 
Mrs.  E  S.  Code,  Principal. 

CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Geary  street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Du  Bois,  Principal. 

COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,   Columbia  street,   between  25th   aDd  26th  streets. 
Mrs.  M.  Deane,  Principal. 

DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  N.  W.  cor.  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 
James  Denman,  Principal. 

EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison  street,  rear  of  Franklin 
Grammar  School.    Miss  A.  E.  Slaven,  Principal. 

EMERSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets. 
Miss  S.  A.  Rightmire,  Principal. 

EVENING  SCHOOL-LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  Fifth  street,  between  Mar- 
ket and  Mission  streets. 

EVENING  SCHOOL-MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  Mission  street,  between 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets. 

EVENING  SCHOOL-WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  S.  W.  cor.  Washing- 
ton and  Mason  streets. 

EVENING  SCHOOL-HAIGHT  PRIMARY  BUILDING,   Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth 

and  Twenty-sixth  streets. 

EWING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Harrison  street,  near  Fourth  street. 
Miss  E.  E.  Stincen.  Principal. 

FAIRMOUNT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Chenery  street,  near  Randall  street. 
Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  Principal. 

FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  LCHOOL,  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison  street.  • 
Elisha  Brooks,  Principal. 

GARFIELD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Union  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  streets. 
Ohas.  F.  True.  Principal. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Bush  street,  near  Hyde  street. 

John  Swett,  Principal. 

GRANT  PRIMARV  SCHOOL,  Golden  Gate  avenue,  near  Hydo  street. 
Miss  A.  M,  Stincen,  Principal. 

GREENWICH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Greenwich  street,  between    Jones  and  Leaven- 
worth streets.     Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask.  Principal. 
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GOLDEN  GATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Golden  Gate  avenue,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets. 
Miss  E.  Cushing,  Principal. 

HAIGHT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Mission  street,  between  25th  and  26th  streets. 
Miss  N.  Haswell,  Principal. 

HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Geary  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets. 
W.  A.  Robertson,  Principal. 

HAYES   VALLEY  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL,    McAllister  street,   between    Franklin  and  Gough 
streets.    George  Brown  Principal 

HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Grove  street,  near  Larkin  street. 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Stowell,  Principal. 

IRVING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Broadway  street,  between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets. 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Barlow,  Principal. 

HASTINGS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Jackson  street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore  streets. 
Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  Principal. 

JACKSON  STREET  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL,  No.  116  Jackson  street. 
Miss  Flora  Van  Den  Bergh,  Principal. 

LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL,  Eighth  avenue,  near  R  street. 
James  Dvvyer,  Principal. 

LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street. 
Jas.  K.  Wilson,  Principal. 

LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street,  rear  Lincoln  Grammar  School. 
Miss  A.  M.  Manning,  Principal. 

LOBOS  AVENUE  SCHOOL,  Point  Lobos  avenDe,  near  Parker  avenue. 
Miss  E.  Goldsmith,  Principal. 

LOMBARD   STREET   PRIMARY  SCHOOL,   Lombard   street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets.    Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers,  Principal. 

MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Mission  street,  between  15th  and  16th. 
Mrs.  N  R.  Craven,  Principal. 

MISSION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Mission   street,  between    15th  and  16th  streets,    rear  Mission 
Grammar  School.    Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker,  Principal. 

NOE  AND  TEMPLE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL.  Cor.  Noe  and  Temple  streets. 
R.  P.  Davidson,  Principal. 

NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,   Filbert  street,    between  Taylor  and  Jones 
streets.    Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  Principal. 

OCEAN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  San  Miguel  Road,  near  Ocean  House  Road. 
D.  J.  Delay,  Principal. 

POINT  LOBOS  SCHOOL,  19th  avenue,  near-Point  Lobos  avenue. 
H.  C.  Wilson,  Principal. 

POTRERO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Minnesota  street,  between  Napa  and  Sierra  streets. 
W.  H.  Edwards,  Principal. 

POWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,    Powell    street,  between    Washington    and  Jackson 
streets.    Miss  L.  N.  Randolph,  Principal. 

REDDING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Pine  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Plunkett,  Principal. 

RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Silver  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 
Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland,  Principal. 
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SANCHEZ  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Sanchez  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Sevente?nth 
streets.    Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning,  Principal. 

SHOTWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Shotwell  street,  between  22d  and  23d  streets. 
Miss  A.  A  Hill,  Principal. 

■SILVER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Silver  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 
Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Principal. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Eddy  street,  between  Polk  street  and  Van 
Ness  Avenue.    A.  Herbst,  Principal. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL.  Bush  street,  near  Stockton  street. 
Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun,  Principal. 

SOUTH  END  SCHOOL,  Williams  street,  near  Henry  street. 

Miss  M.  A.  Scherer,  Principal. 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL,  Cor.  14th  avenue  and  L  street. 
W.  J.  Gorman,  Principal. 

SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Broadway  street,  near  Polk  street. 
J.  W.  Anderson, 'Principal. 

SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Union  street,  near  Franklin  street. 
Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley,  Principal. 

STARR  KING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Bryant  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets. 
Miss  M.  McKenzie,  Principal. 

TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Tehama  street,  between  First  and  Second  streets. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,  Principal. 

TURK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Turk  street,  between  Buchanan  and  Webster  streets. 
Mrs.  G.  Washburn,  Principal. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOL,  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets. 

H.  C.  Kinne,  Principal. 

UNION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Corner  Fillbert  and  Kearny  streets. 
Mrs.  A.  Griffith,  Principal. 

UNION  STREET  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL,  No.  512  Union  street. 
Miss  A.  M.  Stovall,  Principal. 

VALENCIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Valencia  street,  between  22d  and  23d  streets. 
Silas  A.  White,  Principal. 

WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  S.  W.  Corner  Washington  and  Mason  streets. 
Selden  Sturges,  Principal 

WEST  END  SCHOOL,  San  Jose  Road,  near  Six-Mile  House. 

D.  C.  Stone,  Principal. 

WEST  MISSION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  West  Mission  street,   between    Hermann    and    Kidley 
streets.    Mrs.  L.  F.  Cadwell,  Principal 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  High  Schools 3 

Rooms,  37;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  Grammar  Schools 15 

Rooms,  225;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  Primary  Schools 46 

Rooms,  363;  Hall,  1. 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  Department 64 

Rooms,  625;  Halls,  3. 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 6 

Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 58 

Total  number  of  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 64 

Number  of  rooms  rented  (May,  1883) 5 

Number  of  lots  rented  (May,  1883) 1 

Number  of  pupils  taught  in  rented  rooms 312 

Amount  paid  for  rent  during  the  year $3,571  70 


NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 
Hasting's  Pbimabt  School. 

On  September  15th,  1882,  the  Board  of  Education  authorized  the  erection 
of  a  twelve-class  school  building  on  the  school  lot  on  Jackson  street  between 
Webster  and  Buchanan  streets.  Contract|  awarded  to  Thos.  H.  Day  a* 
$27,750;  architect's  fee?,  $1,387.50.  Building  accepted  by  the  Board  August 
15th,  1883.  The  school  is  now  (September  24th,  1883)  open,  and  contains 
eight  classes  in  charge  of  Miss  Hannah  Cook,  Principal. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHEES. 


Atwood,  Mrs.  C.  L 

Ahern,  Miss  M.  A 

Anderson.  James  W 

Adams,  Miss  Clara  A 

Aiken,  Miss  Addie  E 

Anderson,  Miss  Eva  S 

Ames,  Miss  Martha 

Adams,  Miss  Lucy  F 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Anna  B. . . 

Asbmead,  Miss  E.  R 

Alexander,  Miss  Rebecca. 
Anderson,  Miss  Nettie  H. 
Anderson,  Miss  Marian  S. 
Allen,  Mrs.  M 

Blackburn,  F.  A 

Beales,  Mrs.  C.  R 

Bragg,  Miss  M.  J 

Bowman,  L 

Burke,  Mrs.  L.  K 

Booth,  Miss  Ella  N 

Brown,  George 

Barry,  Miss  M.  C 

Bibb,  Mrs.  A.  H 

Brooks,  Elisha 

Brown,  B.  L 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Susan  H. . . 
Baumgardner,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Boyle,  Miss  Mary 

Blackstaff,  Miss  Maggie  D 

Bounard,  Miss  M 

Boland,  Miss  Johanna  M 
Beardsley,  Miss  Emma  F 

Baker,  Mrs.  Fannie  E 

Baldwin,  Miss  Nellie  S.. . 
Bunker,  Miss  Carrie  R  .  . 
Brandt,  Miss  Louise 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Clara  J . . . 

Bunner,  Miss  Bessie 

Bergsen,  Miss  Emma. ... 
Bannon,  Miss  Maggie  ... 
Belding,  Mrs.  Mary  L... 

Bush,  Miss  Lizzie  R 

Bliven,  Miss  Fannie  M. . . 
Buckminister.Miss  Luella 

Burnham,  Miss  Lulu 

Bonnell,  Miss  K 

Bernard,  Miss  Ida  L 

Brady,  Miss  Katie  Kliz.. . . 

Bigley,  Miss  Jennie 

Boyle,  Miss  Sarah  J 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Adeline  A. . . 
Barrows,  Miss  Laura  M  . . 
Barrows,  Miss  Annie  M  . . 
Boucher,  Miss  Sadie  E. . . . 

Barlow,  Miss  Carrie  B 

Bloch,  Miss  Bertha  B 

Bonelli,  Mrs.  Maud  E  ... 

Bragg,  Miss  Adah 

Bragg,  Miss  Lizzie 


Girls'  High 

Franklin  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Lincoln  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Noe  and  Temple  Sts.  Primary. 

West  Mission  Primary. 

Emerson  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Janitress  Clement  Grammar.. . 


Boys'  High 

Girls'  High 

Girls'  High 

Lincoln  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Valencia  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Dennian  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar. . .'. 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. 
south  Cosmopolitan  Primary, 

Mission  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Bedding  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Irving  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Onion  Street  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Noe  and  Temple  Sts.  Primary. 
Noe  and  Temple  Sts.  Primary. 


1511  Clay  street. 

213  Larkin  street. 

3044  Sixteenth  street. 

1910  Hyde  street. 

1221  Washington  street. 

603  But-h  street. 

808  Twentieth  street. 

1910  Hyde  street. 

X044  Sixteenth  street. 

Bryant  avenue,  near  Mariposa. 

625  Geary  street. 

2030  Bush  street. 

2030  Bush  street. 

633  Geary  street. 

1209  Laguna  Street. 
1314  Jones  street. 
Castro  and  Beaver  streets 
1626  Sacramento  street. 
1213  Clay  street. 
512  Shotwell  street. 
1220  Twenty  first  street. 
211  Taylor  street. 
2504  Washington  street. 
ITJ.'i  Sutter  street. 
313  Geary  street. 
1608  Polk  street. 
801  Leavenworth  street. 
2639  Howard  street. 
1227  Green  street. 
1313  Howard  street. 
I09j  Shipley  street. 
631  '  leary  street. 
r  7    I  luerrero  street. 
2619  Bacramento  street. 
US?  steiner  street. 
1029  Clay  street. 
2408  Folsom  street. 
1908  Dupont  street. 

812  Fulton  street. 
2012  Pierce  street. 
2  Bond  street. 
1284  \  :illejo  street. 
2182  Mission  street. 

246  Taj  lor  street. 

21  Van  Ness  avenue. 

ir>27  Clay  street. 

1616  Hyde  street. 

:t"':i  drove  street. 

102  I  lolden  date  avenue. 

1826  Eddy  street. 

1714  Bacramento  street. 

26  T.  Sutter  street. 
109  Silver  str.  .  I 

."."hi  Stevenson  street. 

1812  Jones  street. 

i,t  j  ( trees  bI w ■■  t. 
144  Third  street. 

V  I     ,  oi.C.ist round  Heaverjsts. 

N.B.oorJ  '.ist  ro  and  Heavei-Jnta. 
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TEACHEB. 

SCHOOL. 

EBSIDENCE. 

Benson,  Miss  A.  E 

Banning,  Mrs.  Frances  A. 

Noe  and  Temple  Sts.  Primary. 

2710  Howard  street. 

Castro  st.,  bet   19th  and  20th. 

2012  Pierce  street. 

Bodwell,  Miss  E 

331  Bartlett  street. 

1511  Clay  street. 
119  Shipley  street. 
325  Fell  street. 

117i  Webster  street. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  Mary  I. . . 

Janitress  Potrero  Primary  .... 
Janitress  Noe  and  Temple  Sts. 

Cor.  Tennessee  and  Sierra  sts. 

Next  to  Bernal  Heights  school. 
1709  Gough  street. 

Bonnell,  J.  F 

Girls'  High 

Cornell,  Miss  E.  L  

320  O'Farrell  street. 

320  O'Farrell  street. 

Catlin,  Miss  A.  G 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Clarence,  Henry 

326  Turk  street. 
907  Shotwell  street. 

Cohen,  Miss  C.  C. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  M.  E 

18  Mission  avenue. 

Cline,  Mrs.  M.  J 

Callahan,  Miss  Mary  E. . . 

712  Golden  Gate  avenue. 

Childs,  Miss  K.  B 

1016  Bush  street. 

Campbell,  Miss  Amy  G . . . 
Church,  Miss  Emma  F. . . . 

Canham,  Miss  Mary  J 

Currier,  Mrs.  Maggie  H. . . 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

1220  Jackson  street. 
2727  California  street. 
1712  Pacific  street. 
2012  Taylor  street. 

Campbell,  Miss  Anne  B.  . 
Cowley,  Miss  Florence  A. 
Campbell,  Mies  Ruth  G... 

131  Page  street. 

704  Powell  street. 

Crowley,  Miss  L.  E. ..... . 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Jennie  D  . . . 

Carter,  Mrs.  Rebecca  T. . . 
Chesley,  Miss  Laura  E 

424  Minna  street. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

224  Shotwell  street. 
44  Sixth  street. 

737  Howard  street. 

2626  Folsom  street. 

Curry,  Miss  Maggie 

Cherry,  Miss  Addie 

2327  California  street. 

332  Shipley  street. 

Connelly,  Mrs.  J.  J 

Crowley,  Miss  Mary  Eliz. . 

272  Minna  street. 

Curry,  Miss  Margaret  C. . . 
Crowley,  Miss  Mary  L . . . . 

278  Minna  street. 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

12  Lafayette  St., bet. 11th  &  12th. 

Claiborne,  Miss  Bessie  G. 

2420  Buchanan  street. 
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TEACHER. 

SCHOOL. 

BE8IDENCB. 

1780  Folsom  street. 

Carlisle,  Mrs.|Ellen  M. . . . 
Carey,  Miss  Agnes   

1904  Devisadero  street. 

Jersey  st.,  bet.  24th  and  25th. 
SliJ  Fell  street. 

Noe  and  Temple  Sts.  Primary. 

1232  Twenty-first  street. 

Cad  well,  Mrs.  Louisa  T  . . 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  C. . 
Code,  Miss  E.  S 

1117  Taylor  street. 
206  Nineteenth  street. 

Cole,  Miss  M.  A         

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
Spring  Valley  Primary 

Casey,  Miss  Minnie  C 

Carson,  Miss  M.  E 

737  Vallejo  street. 
1518  Broadway  street. 
1235  Hyde  street. 
1520  Broadway  street. 

527  Twenty-second  street. 
1414  Washington  street. 

Corlett,  Mrs.  M 

Assistant  Janitor  Boys'  High . . 
Janitress  Lincoln  Primary.... 

Janitress  Star  King  Primary.. . 
Janitiess  Golden  Gate  Primary 
Janitress  Lobos  Ave.  Primary. 

2419  Mission  street. 

Corbett,  Mrs.  K 

1320  Pine  street. 

815  Point  Lobos  avenue. 
Seventh  avenue,  near  L.  street. 
William  street,  near  Henry  st. 
2234  Post  street. 

Carmelich,  Mrs.  A 

Janitress  Emerson  Primary. .. 
Janitress  Jackson  St.  Exper  . . 
Janitress  West  Mission  Prim. . 

Girls'  High 

1016  Capp  street. 
2345  Howard  street. 

1416  Hyde  street. 

Donnelly,  Miss  Mary  E... 

112  Perry  street. 
25  Grand  avenue. 
1881  Baker  street. 

Donnelly.  Miss  Louise.. .. 
Dudley,  Miss  Alice  J . . . . 

Deane,  Mrs.  Margaret .... 

Rincon  Grammar 

1209  Clay  street. 
1919  California  street. 

538  McAllister  Btreet. 

Day,  Miss  Annie 

Washington  av.,  bet.  27  &  28  sts. 
117  Cedar  avenue. 

Cor.  Pine  st.  and  Central  Ave. 

453  Bryant  strret. 
1919  California  street. 

3032  California  street. 

1503  Golden  Gate  avenue. 

534  Kllis  street. 

2128  Bush  street. 

916  Pacific  street. 

Davidson,  Mr.  R.  P 

Dowling,  Miss  Jennie  E. . 
Dworzazek,  Miss  Bertha . . 

1420  Taylor  streot. 

Noe  and  Temple  Sts.  Primary. 

26131  Mihsion  street. 

1527  Clay  street. 
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TEACHER. 

SCHOOL. 

BESIDENCE. 

Durkin,  Miss  Lulu 

Dwyer,  Mr.  J.J 

1226J  Folsom  street. 
1503  Golden  Gate  avenue. 

717  O'Farrell  street. 

Dodge,  Mr.  H.  W 

Derrick,  Miss  Alice  L 

705  Hyde  street. 

Dorn,  Mr.  D.  S 

1420  Hyde  street. 
2710  Pine  street. 

Derrick,  Mrs.  L 

705  Hyde  street. 

Doniclifife,  Thoinas 

Janitor  South  Cos.  Grammar. . 

Janitor  Mission  Grammar 

Janitress  Garfield  Primary. . . . 
Janitress  Union  Street  Primary 

26J-  Turk  street. 

6  2d  avenue,  bet.  15th  &  16th  sts. 

1414  Kearny  street. 

1420  Kearny  street. 

Elliott,  MissK 

Girls' High 

Earle,  Miss  Susie  H 

Emmons,  Miss  Idella  C. . . 

937  Twenty-first  street. 

360  Minna  street. 

Evans,  Miss  Josephine  C. 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

427  Sutter  street. 
136  Gough  street. 

Grant  Primary 

2213  Octavia  street. 

Ellis,  Miss  C.  C 

Cor.  R.R.  &  18th  aves.,S.S.Fra'o. 

Larkin  st.,  opp.  New  City  Hall. 
408  Greenwich  street. 
900  S  lotwell  street. 

Evans,  Miss  Lilian  M. 
English,  Miss  R.  F 

Elder,  Miss  Elva  R 

Emerson  primary.!::::::::::: 

Ellis,  Miss  Minora 

Substitute  Class 

Cor.  R.R.  &  18th aves.,S.S.Fra'o. 

320  Turk  street. 

Fairchild,  Miss  Maria .... 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

307  Polk  street. 

Forsythe,  Miss  Jessie  .... 

1532  Polk  street. 

Fisher,  Miss  Alice  A 

Clement  Grammar 

1619  Larkin  street. 

Flint,  Miss  A.T 

812  Hyde  street. 

Fisher,  Miss  Jennie 

Fryer,  Mrs.  Lizzie  J 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

1309  Jackson  street. 

S.W.  cor.  22d  and  Bartlett  sts. 

Frontin,  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 

Frontin,  Miss  Mary  J 

1906  Eddy  street. 

Fitzsimmons,  Miss  K.... 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

222  Lombard  street. 

1237  Stockton  street. 

Flynn,  Miss  Mary  E 

Fay,  Miss  Mary  A 

110  Jones  street. 

307  Polk  street. 

Flaherty,  Mrs.  Belle-. 

Folsom,  Miss  Sovia  A 

Featherly,  Miss  Fannie . . 
French,  Miss  May  L 

Powell  Street  Primary 

22  Bernard  street. 
913  Vallejo  street. 
2814  Pine  street. 
913  Vallejo  street. 

1037  Post  street. 

Fuller,  Miss  Kate  M 

318  Taylor  street. 

Goldstein,  Miss  Amelia. . 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

2126  Bush  street. 
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TEACHEK. 

SCHOOL. 

BE8IDENCE. 

Gallagher,  Miss  M.  J 

629  Geary  street. 

2110  Polk  street. 

California  ave.,  near  Hope  st. 

333  O'Farrell  street. 

327  First  street. 

Gregg,  Miss  Alice  C 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

Gallagher,  Miss  Annie  M. 

029  Geary  street. 

Gallagher,  Miss  Isabel.  . . 

Gerichten,  Mrs.  J.  E 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

559  Seventeenth  street. 
223  O'Farrell  street. 
203  Taylor  street. 
132  Twenty-sixth  street. 
413  Twenty  second  street. 

Gavigan,  Miss  Annie  E.. . 

216  Seventh  street. 

Gorman,  Miss  Jane  B. . . . 

South  San  Francisco 

South  San  Francisco 

620  Ellis  street. 
44  Sixth  street. 

Gallagher,  Miss  Addie  D.. 
Grimm,  Miss  Adele 

Union  Street  Primary ... 

18  Lewis  street. 

1755  Ellis  street. 

Goldsmith,  Miss  Ada 

Gallagher,  Miss  Ellen. . . . 
Gallagher,  Miss  Cora 

629  Cieary  street. 
333  Guerrero  street. 
828  Folsom  street. 

629  Geary  street. 

520  O'Farrell  street. 

Fair  Oak  and  Twenty-sixth  sts. 

Goldman,  Miss  Julia  E. . . 
Goggin,  Miss  E.  M 

Gavigan,  Mr.  D.  M 

Janitress  Branch  Girls'  High 
Janitress  Spring  Valley  Gram. 
Janitress  Silver  Street  Primary 
Janitress  Powell  StreetPrimai  y 
Janitress  Broadway  Grammar 
Janitress  N.  3<j  Ewing  Primary 

Girls' High 

Girls'  High 

783  Bryant  street. 

Gaines,  Mrs.  K 

22  Scott  street. 
416  Fifth  street. 

1206  Hyde  street. 

923  Hyde  Btreet. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Fran  I;  1  in  (Irani  mar 

Hermann,  Miss  Theresa.. 

Hitchcock,  Miss  11.  M 

Huntley,  Miss  A.  M 

Haskell,  Miss  H.  M 

1«12  Fillmore  street. 
1010  Pow<  ii  Btrei  i. 
70s  Mo  ^Ulster  street. 
1   r,  Rose  avenue. 
1236  Twenty-Ural  street. 
44ii  Twenty-Aral  street. 

i  m;  Poll  itreet. 

Harrington,  Miss  A.  S 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Broadway  ( J  ram  mar 

1 223  Filbert  itreet. 

2534  Washington  street. 
1316  Washington  street. 

Harwell,  Miss  Nellie  C.  .. 
Hendry,  Miss  Maggie 

Hurley,  Miss  M.  E 

596  '  Ireenwioh  street. 

2U27  Mission  street. 
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TEACHEE. 

SCHOOL. 

RESIDENCE. 

Harper,  Miss  Jeanette. . . . 

306  Hyde  street. 

Hagarty,  Miss  Alice  M 

Heinecke,  Miss  Emma  M. 

Heineberg,  Miss  Laura. . . 

718  McAllister  street. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary . . 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary.. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

2207  Pine  street. 
1620  Union  street. 
338  Golden  Gate  avenue. 
2529  Sutter  street. 

Henderson,  Miss  Mary  J.. 
Hickey,  Miss  Kate  M 

N.  W.  cor.  26th  and  Bryant  sta. 
764  Bryant  street. 
830  Post  street. 

Hiester,  Miss  Ida  M 

Hoogs,  Mrs.  M.  A 

Hopkins,  Miss  Laura  T... 

211  Geary  street. 

Hartmeyer,  Miss  Lottie  A. 

2023  Polk  street. 

Hi  Page  street. 

621  Fell  street. 

Napa  street,  Potrero. 
608  Fillmore  street. 
2311  Howard  street. 

Haynes,  Mrs.  Florence. . . 

Noe  &  Temple  Sts.  Primary  . . . 

233  San  Jose  avenue. 
3415  Geary  street. 
405  Gough  street, 
990  Folsom  street. 

Hayburn,  Miss  Marguerite 

915  Lobos  avenue. 

602  Capp  street. 

Hurley,  Miss  J.  M.  A 

Hitchcock,  Miss  Grace... 
Haydon,  Miss  S.  F 

1916  Pacific  avenue. 
129  Twelfth  street. 
1010  Powell  street. 
603  Bartlett  street. 

132  Turk  street. 

Harrigan,  Miss  Lizzie  B. . 

2732  Howard  street. 

Hamahan,  Mrs.  Z.  C...... 

Itsell,  Mr.  A.  J 

Ingram,  Mrs.  V.  C 

1029  McAllister  street. 

Janitress  Denman  Grammar. . . 
Janitress  Shotwell  St.  Primary 

Janitress  Lincoln  Primary 

Janitress  Union  St.  Experim'tl 

24  Oak  street. 
821  Shotwell  street. 
510i  Natoma  street. 
512  Union  street. 

1832  O'Farrell  street. 
2126  Howard  street. 

Girls'  High 

801  Leavenworth  street. 

215  Powell  street. 

107  Turk  street. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

2505  Clay  street. 

101  Hartford  street. 

Cor.  Folsom  and  Second  sts. 

1830  Jessie  street. 

215  Powell  street. 
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Johnson, Miss  Marie  J".... 

303  Eddy  street. 

129  Turk  street. 

Johnston,  Miss  Jennie. . 

121  Capp  street. 

121  Capp  street. 

Kincaid,  Mrs.  M.  "W 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

1668  Thirteenth  St.,  Oakland. 

2226  Post  street. 

Karsky,  Miss  Sarah  J. 

2226  Post  street. 

Kollmyer,  Miss  Kate  A. . . 

614  Powell  street. 

Kinne,  Mr.  H.  C 

Kilpatrick,  Mr.  E.  C 

17  Fourth  street. 

Keating,  Miss  M.  E 

Koenig,  Mr.  E.  J 

Kaiser   Mr.  F.  W.  . . 

St.  Ann's  Building. 

Keady,  Miss  Maggie  T 

South  End 

15th  ave..  South  San  Francisco. 

Janitress  Eighth  St.  Primary.. 
Janitress  Hayes  Valley  Primary 
Janitress  Hamilton  Grammar.. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  M.  T 

741i  Tehama  street. 
103  Hayes  street. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Little,  Miss  M.  T 

Littlefield,  Miss  N.  A 

1011  Polk  street. 
611  Gough  street. 

Leppien,  Miss  Dora  H.. . . 

Little,  Miss  Lizzie  B 

Lillie,  Miss  S.  P 

2127  Bush  street. 
216  Capp  street. 

Levinson,  Miss  Rose 

Lindberg,  Miss  Emily  U.. 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

1601  Post  street. 
730  Sutter  street, 
1713  Leavenworth  street. 

Langstadter.Miss  Pauline 
Learned,  Miss  Emily  G. . . 

816  Ellis  streat. 

889  McAllister  street. 

Libby,  Miss  Georgia  F 

Little,  Miss  Delia  E 

1616  Eddy  street. 
2127  Bush  street. 

Lewis,  Miss  Johanna  C. . . 

Loughran,  Miss  H.  F 

Levy,  Miss  Hattie  M 

Loud,  Mrs.  Emily  S 

Levingston,  Miss  Eva 

Levy,  Mr.  S   M 

1410  Ellis  street. 
446  Twentieth  street. 

1167  Mission  street. 
•23  Hyde  street. 
1010  Polk  street. 
1157  Mission  street. 

808  Market  street. 

Luchsinger,  Miss  Annie.. 
Lyser,  Mr.  Albert 

'.t'Jl  Golden  (iateaverue. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
Janitress  Mission  Primary 

1042  Twenty-fourth  street. 
1839|  Natoma  street. 
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TEACHER. 

SCHOOL. 

RESIDENCE. 

Janitress  South  Cos.  Grammar. 
Janitress  Turk  Street  Primary. 

1532  Clay  street. 
915  Buchanan  street. 

Minns,  George  W        .... 
McKown,  Mrs.  M.  E 

Girls'  High 

116  Turk  street. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

1809  Ellis  street. 
1712  Polk  street. 

Mann,  Mrs.  S.  J 

2402  Mission  street. 

Miles,  Mrs.  S.  A 

Miller,  Miss  E.  J 

Metcalf,  Miss  Mary  E 

2910  Folsom  street. 

McNicoll,  Miss  Belle.     ,  . 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

1607  Turk  street. 

441  Twenty-second  street. 

326  Jessie  street. 

1022  Twentieth  street. 

Moroney,  Miss  M.  E 

1710  Bush  street. 

518  Twenty-third  street. 
320  Bitch  street. 

Mayborn,  Mrs.  M.  J 

McDonald,  Miss  May. 
Morrison,  Miss  Mary  E. . . 
Murphy,  Miss  M.  M 

Madden,  Miss  May 

737  Ellis  street. 

13  Mariposa  street. 
1516  Polk  street. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary.. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

14  Page  street. 
6  Pfeiffer  street. 
225  Oak  street. 
1028^  Folsom  street. 

Martin,  Miss  Emilie  L... 

McNear,  Miss  L.  C 

Morey,  Miss  Sabie  E 

26  Turk  street. 

Maloney,  Miss  Nellie  A. . 

McGreevy.Miss  Elizabeth 
McKenzie,  Miss  Margaret 
Manning,  Mifs  Agnes  M.. 
Morse,  Miss  Georgia  C. . . 
McCartv,  Miss  Tillie 

117  Cedar  avenue. 
214  Powell  street. 

Martin,  Miss  F 

Mahoney,  Miss  Eliza'h  S.. 
Martin,  Miss  Ada 

430  Kearny  street. 
1410  Taylor  street. 

McGuire,  Miss  Mary  Ann 
McConnell,  Miss  Queenie 
McLoughlin,  Miss  Agnes. 

Mahoney,  Miss  M.  J 

Mayers,  Miss  Rachel 

Moynihan.  Miss  Nora.... 

MHllory .  Miss  Ida  R 

Minor,  Miss  G.  D 

207  Taylor  street. 

303  Eddy  street. 

3031  Sixteenth  street. 

126  Fifth  street. 

Maloney,  Miss  Kate  A 

Murphy,  Miss  Nellie 

921  Greenwich  street. 

230  Green  street. 

McHugh,  Miss  Mary  C.  T. 
McNamara,  Miss  Agnes . . 

Moore,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Martin,  Miss  Alice  M  . . 

1317  Green  street. 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

410  Battery  street. 
2914  California  street. 

Metcalf,  Miss  Alice 

2910  Folsom  street. 
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SCHOOL. 

BESIDENCE. 

McLoughlin,  Miss  Kate . . 

Morse   Miss  Caro 

Mooney,  Miss  Fannie. . . . 
Maxwell,  Miss  M 

620  Taylor  street. 
420  Post  street. 
725  Pine  street. 
131  Twelfth  street. 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopoliton  Primary. . 

Miller,  Miss  S.  E 

Miller,  Mrs.  I.  A 

McDade,  Mr.  J.  J 

Lincoln  Evening 

5  Laskie  street. 

MacDonald,  Mr.  A.  H . . . . 

412  Page  street. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Julia 

McMahon.  Mrs.  B 

Janitress  Hayes  Valley  Gram.. 
Janitress  Washington  Gram. . . 
Janitress  Rineou  Grammar.... 

Janitress  Redding  Primary 

Janitress  Ewing  Primary 

Janitress  Fairmount  Primary 
Janitor  Columbia  Grammar... . 
Janitress  Hayes  Valley  I. ranch 

till  Franklin  street. 
17i  Scott  place. 
4  Rushton  place. 
1118  Taylor  street. 
328  Fourth  street. 

Miller,  Mrs.  K 

McDonald,  Mr.  John 

Murray,  Mrs.  M.  E 

Castio  and  Henry  streets. 
1233  Bush  street. 
2106  O'Farrell  street. 

1915  Sacramento  street. 

Nagle,  Mrs.  A 

Janitress  Valencia  Primary.. . . 

2  Elizabeth  street. 

311  Stockton  street. 

O'Neal,  Mrs.  M.  L 

O'Rourke,  Miss  M 

114  Jones  street. 

O'Leary,  Miss  K.  R 

O'Brien,  Miss  Julia 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
So u tti  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

2116  Howard  street. 
116  Turk  street. 
531  Turk  street. 
319  Oak  street. 
1708  Clay  street. 
52fi  Chestnut  street. 

O'Brien,  Miss  Maggie 

O'Malley,  Miss  Addie 
O'Donoughue,  Mr   M.  F.. 
O'Connor,  Mr.  R.  C   . . 

319  Oak  street. 

916  Powell  street. 

O'Keeffe,  Mrs 

Janitress  Ungraded  Primary  . . 

360  Niitoma  street. 

O'Keetfe,  Mrs.  H 

1066  I'.!  \ant  .-tint. 

O'Neill,  Mrs.  F 

2221  Pacific  avenue. 

Philbrook,  Mr.  H   W... 

1308*  Ellis  stie,  t. 

Girls'  High 

HUM  l'ust  street. 

Patterson,  Miss  i 

Lincoln  (Jrainmar 

:>  i  Henn  Park  avenue. 

Phillips,  Miss  11 

Prescott,  Miss  D.  S 

Smith  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

608  PoU  street. 

us  sixth  stret  t- 

ku'.'  Washington  street. 

•j  Sarrj  Place. 

Sly  Ti\  lot  street. 

639  Shotwell  street. 

Bro  ni way  •  '•  rammar 

Pinney,  Mis.  Winona E... 

Patton,   Miss  Lilil.y  11.  ..  . 

639  Shotwell  street. 

Ton  Pell  street 

33]  San  Joss  :i\emie. 

Poole,  Mrs.  KUa  Marie  . . . 

■H  Third    street. 

1  1  Sntli  street. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Annie  E 

Plummer,  Miss  Albertine. 

130  ( taerrero  street. 

830  c.isi  1,.  street. 
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TEACHER. 

SCHOOL. 

RESIDENCE. 

Plunkett,  Mrs.  G 

Janitress  Sanchez  St.  Primary. 

Janitress  West  End  School 

Girls'  High 

116  Gilbert  street. 

Quillanan,  Mrs.  M.  C 

Near  W.  E.  School. 

906  Ellis  street. 

62C  Market  street. 

23'27  Howard  street. 

Reynolds,  Mrs  F.  E 

148  Sixth  street. 
1517A  Taylor  street. 

331  Turk  street. 

Kaclet,  Miss  Victoria  M.. 
Radford,  Miss  Cassia  M. . 

1328  Jackson  street. 

Rosenberg,  Miss  F.  M 

Robinett.  Miss  Margretta 

Roberts,  Miss  M.  E 

Robbins,  Miss  Philomena 

Ryan,  Miss  Lizzie  T 

Robinett,  Miss  Minna 

Roper,  Miss  Mary  A 

331  Turk  street. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

157  Silver  street. 

2022  Ellis  street. 

28  Glenn  Park  avenue. 

1717  Howard  street. 

527  Capp  street. 

615  Taylor  street. 

417  Eddy  street. 

Ryall,  Mrs.  Joseph  E 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

417  Eddy  street. 
231  Oak  street. 

Randolph,  Miss  Lucy  N.  . 
Rosenblum,  Miss  Theresa 
Rightmire,  Miss  Sallie  A. 

1803  Stockton  street. 

Noe  &  Temple  Sts.  Primary.. . . 

207  Sixteenth  street. 
1819  Eddy  street. 
615  Taylor  street. 
16  Perry  street. 
16£  Decatur  street. 

Janitress  Franklin  Grammar. . 

Janitress  Tehama  Primary 

Janitress  Greenwich  Street 

Rose,  Mrs.  B 

Sibley,  Mr.  J.  M 

1419  Taylor  street. 
1239  Pine  streej. 
1712  Hyde  street. 
605  Polk  street, 

Girls'  High 

Soule,  Miss  M.  L 

Girls'  High 

1922  Broderick  street. 

Shea,  Miss  M.  T 

2609  Polk  street. 

1430  McAllister  street. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

1232  Bush  street. 

429  Eddy  street. 
20  Elgin  Park. 

Selling,  Miss  Eugenia. . . . 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Theresa  M. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Virginia  E. . . 

Shipman,  Miss  Eliz  H 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

1239  Pine  street. 

900  McAllister  street. 

1419  Washington  street. 

Blake  House,  Oakland. 

228  Capp  street. 

1012  Washington  street. 
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Sturges,  Mr.  Selden 

Stone  Mr.  W.  W 

Sullivan,  Miss  Nellie  F. . . 

-Sprott,  Miss  Maggie  

Sullivan,  Miss  Nora  G 

Shaw.  Miss  Caroline  A 

Straus,  Miss  Ida  R 

Steele,  Mis.  Mattie 

Sisson,  Mrs.  Caroline  M. . 
Stallnian,  Miss  Nettie  C 

Simon,  Miss  Minna 

Sullivan,  Miss  Annie  M. . 
-Stanford,  Miss  Belle  M.  . . 
Spalding,  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Sykes,  Mrs.  Jeannette. . . . 
Stincen,  Miss  Emma  E. . . . 
Sprague,  Miss  Abbie  F. . . 

Simon,  Miss  Malvina 

Shepheard,  Miss  Kate.... 

Shear,  Miss  Lillie  A 

Sherman,  Miss  Etta 

Sellers,  Miss  Mattie  D 

Sullivan,  Miss  Nora  M... 
Stuart,  Miss  Frances  E.  . . 

Shaw,  Miss  B.  A 

Schendel.  Miss  Ada 

Selling.  Miss  N 

Stone,  Miss  E 

Stewart,  Mrs.  F.  A 

Smith,  Miss  Jennie 

Sleeper,  Miss  Mary 

Stowell,  Miss  Persis  M. . . 
Stowell,  Miss  Fannie  A... 
Sullivan,  Miss  Maggie  M. 

Slavau,  Miss  Mary  H 

Slavan,  Miss  Annio  E 

.  Stincen,  Miss  Alice  M 

Sarles,  Mis.  Julia 

Still,  Miss  Mary  C 

Stohr,  MissTillie  C 

Stebbins,  Miss  Minnie  G. 

Solomon,  Miss  Mary 

Smith,  Miss  Sarah  H 

Salisbury,  Miss  Mary  A. . . 
Summerfield,  Miss  Alice.. 

Stewart,  Miss  Jessie  M 

Spear,  Miss  Cora  L 

Simonsen,  Miss  Bertha.. . 

Shaw,  Miss  Ida  E 

Smiley,  Miss  Helen  M.... 

Stone,  Mr  Dudley  C 

Scherer.  Miss  M.  A 

Sweeney,  Miss  C.  L 

Stovall,  Miss  Annie 

Slack,  Mr.  C.  W 

SntliiTe,  Mr.  Edgar 

Schoof,  Mr.  G 

Sanchez,  Mr.  Pablo 

Scott,  Mr.  A.  W 

Scott,  Miss  Josie 

Simpson.  Miss  Lizzie  A. . . 

Smith,  Miss  Maggie  A 

Smith,  MiHsMaryJ  

Smyth,  Miss  Maggie 

Smith,  Mrs.  Benj.  R 


Washington  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar , 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar , 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar   

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. 

Tehama  Primary 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Lincoln  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary. . . . 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Union  Street  Primary 

Noe  k  Temple  Sts.  Primary..  . 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

West  End 

South  End 

Haight  Primary 

Union  Street  Experimental  . . 

Lincoln  Evening 

Lincoln  Evening 

Lincoln  Evening 

Lincoln  Evening   

Washington  Evening 

Washington  Evening 

Washington  Evening 

Substitute  Class 

Substitute  Class 

Substitute  Class 


Janitress  South  San  Francisco. 


734  Shotwell  street. 

31  Liberty  street. 

321  Fell  street. 

207  Fifteenth  street. 

321  Fell  street. 

201  Taylor  street. 

1309  Larkin  street. 

536  Polk  street. 

2506  Bush  street. 

1824  Sutter  street. 

607  Ellis  street. 

21  Langton  street. 

2401  Buchanan  street. 

243  Ninth  street. 

327  Oak  street. 

N.E.  cor.  Chestnut  &  Hyde  sts. 

1921  Geary  street. 

607  Ellis  street. 

23  Twelfth  street. 

547  Minna  street. 

343  Bryant  street. 

2032  Mission  street. 

1218  Twenty-first  street 

39  South  Park. 

415  Oak  street. 

20  Averill  avenue. 

900  McAllister  street. 

714  O'Farrell  street. 

646  Folsom  street. 

1389  Pine  street. 

222  Shotwell  street. 

71.  Leavenworth  street. 

711  Leavenworth  street. 

1218  Twenty-first  street. 

468  Seventeenth  street. 

468  Seventeenth  street. 

N.E.  cor.  Chestnut  &  Hyde  sts. 

2:t27  California  street. 

1509  Steiner  street. 

881  Golden  Gate  avenue. 

1906  Stockton  street. 

1630  Clay  street. 

1932  Broderlck  street. 
916  Washington  street. 
1013  l'olk  street. 

.".I).".  Seventh  street. 

2'.tiis  Folsom  street. 

■  and  Twenty-fourth  sts. 

1631  Sutter  street. 
1413  Hush  street. 
7i4(  I'Farrell  street. 

769  Folsom  street. 

1 1 . i :;  Stevenson  street. 

109  Powell  street. 
803  MaSOD  street. 

739  California  street. 
639  Post  street. 
839  Turk  street. 
1030  < 'lay  street. 
1030  Olaj  street. 

3638  Mission  street 

409  McAllister  street. 

409  Mi'  Mlist.T  street. 

33  Hamilton  street. 

Twelfth  avenue,  cor.  M  street 
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TEACHER. 

SCHOOL. 

RESIDENCE. 

2302  Howard  street. 

Thompson,  Miss  H.  M. . . . 

Girls'  High 

2ul  Taylor  street. 

Thurton,  Miss  S.  E 

Girls'  High 

Tidemann,  Miss  D.  W 

Trask.  Mrs.  A.  L    

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

1630  Eddy  street. 
621  Capp  street. 

Templeton,  Miss  C.  A 

Templeton,  Miss  L.  S 

Thompson,  Miss  Helen  M. 

Troyer.  Mrs.  Virginia  . . . 
True,  Charles  F 

1436  Mission  street. 

Spring  V  tlley  Grammar 

2213  Fillmore  street. 
1626  Sacramento  street. 
232  Oak  street. 

110  McAllister  street. 

Trask,  Mrs.  A.  S 

Fhornpson.MissRobertaA. 
Thompson,  Miss  Sadie  R. 

622  Greenwich  street. 

2^13  Fillmore  street. 

2203  Larkin  street. 

428  Oak  street. 

Noe  &  Temple  Street  Primary. 

717  O'Farrell  street. 

Tray  nor,  Miss  Mary  E. . . 
Templeton,  Miss  Lou, 

Twomey,  Miss  A.  F.  R 

Thompson,  Miss  May. 
Thompson,  Miss  Nellie  S. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  A  

Taylor,  Mrs.  M  F 

2202  Pine  street. 

423  Sixth  street. 

225  Eighth  street. 

Janitress  North  Cos    Gram 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  . 

Cor.  Valparaiso  and  Filbert  sts. 
133  Twenty-sixth  street. 

1063  Broadway  street. 
729  O'Farrell  street. 

Varney,  Miss  Mary  C.  B. . 
Von  Buokholtz,  Miss  M. . . 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

916  Bush  street. 
611  Ellis  street. 

Varney,  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  B. . 
Van  Den  Burgh,  Miss  F. . 
Vanderpool,  Mr  Jacob. .. 

White,  Mr.  Wm 

Jackson  Street  Experimental. 

811  Leavenworth  street. 
2419  Clay  street. 

304  Eighteenth  street. 

"Winn,  Mr.  A.  T 

"Webster,  Mr.  K.  H 

2005  Filmore  st  eet. 

"Wilson,  Miss  S  M 

1227  Turk  street. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  K.. . 

1227  Turk  street. 

Wideman,  Dr  James 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

2522  Webster  street. 
2213  Larkin  street. 

"Williams,  Miss  M.  0 

205  Third  street. 

"White,  Mrs.  M.  H 

321  Eddy  street. 
106  Taylor  street. 

"Wright,  Mrs.  Mamie  S 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

516  Filbert  street. 
2519  Sacramento  street. 
24  Scott  place. 
905  Market  street. 
1209  Clay  street. 

"White,  Mr.  T.  B 

Wood,  Mrs.  N.  A 

321  Eddy  street. 
1012  Bush  street. 

White,  Miss  Elizabeth 

1618  Laguna  street. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Maggie  H. . . 

Wells,  Mrs.  Alice  M 

Whigham,  Miss  Viola  M. . 
Wright,  Mrs.  Ada  E 

Greenwich  Street  Primary.   . . . 

304  Clementina  street. 

511  Chestnut  street. 

1522  Polk  street. 

Prescott  H'se,  Kearny  &  Pac.  St. 
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Walsh,  Miss  Mary  T 

Wickinan,  Miss  Emma  A.. 
Washburn,  Mrs.  Georgia.. 

Woodland,  Mrs.  I. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  Jason  D. . . 

Webster,  Miss  Sadie 

Williamson,  Miss  Ethel  L. 
Wing,  Miss  Florence  D . . 

Wade,  Miss  N 

Wiseman,  Miss  Mary 

Wool,  Miss  H.  L 

White,  Miss  \V 

Weir,  Miss  Minnie  E 

Wilson,  Mr.  H.  C 

Whirlow,  Miss  H.  E 

Whiting,  Mrs.  M 

Welch,  Mrs.  C 

Zweybruck,  Miss  A 

Zwicker,  Miss  Kate 


Grant  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Fairmount 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Hastings  Primary 

West  End 

Point  Lobos 

West  End 

Janitress  Spring  Valley  Prim, 
Janitress  Buena  Vista  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
Eighth  Street  Primary 


RESIDENCE. 


2215  Webster  street. 
619  Fell  street. 
1418  California  street. 
5  Yerba  Buena  street. 
1525  Powell  street. 
14  Guy  place. 
1722  Jessie  street. 
1230  Eddy  street. 
1817  Eddv  street. 
123  Twelfth  street. 


829  O'Farrell  street. 

434  Hayes  street. 

41G  Geary  street. 

1314  Jones  street. 

1427  Broadway  street. 

Bryant  St  bet.  18th  and  19th  St. 

626  Webster  street. 
1413  Mission  street. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


SPECIAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

Review  frequently  the  work  of  the  year. 

In  all  grades,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  instructions  given  in  the  first 
few  pages  of  the  reader  in  reference  to  correct  sound  of  vowels. 

In  the  higher  grades,  introduce  miscellaneous  reading  as  frequently  as 
convenient. 

In  the  language  instruction  in  all  grades,  teach  that  the  predicate  includes 
the  copula  and  the  attribute. 

In  introducing  Bartholomew's  New  Series  of  Drawing  Books,  Principals 
will  select  the  book  best  suited,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  capacity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Teachers  will  specify  the  portion  of  work  for  Low  Eighth  Grade. 

Language — 

Reading,  Charts  I,  II,  III  and  IV.  McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader  (one- 
third  of  the  book),  two  exercises  daily.  Teach  simple  elementary  sounds  as 
preliminary  drill  for  reading  lesson  once  a  day. 

Spelling  from  the  Charts  and  Reader,  orally,  and  in  writing  on  slates  or 
paper. 

The  meaning  of  words  to  be  made  plain  by  conversation,  and  by  using  them 
in  short  familiar  phrases  and  sentences.  Carefully  correct  all  faulty  expres- 
sions of  the  pupils.  Require  them  to  construct  short  sentences,  using  com- 
mon words  from  the  Charts  and  Reader. 

Wbiting — 

Principles;  small  letters ;  easy  capitals. 
Abithmetic — 

Grube  system  to  10.  Roman  numbers  to  20.  Easy  exercises  on  slate  and 
hlackboard  daily. 

Refer  to  Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  pages  208  to  244. 

TEACHERS  LIBRARY 

San  Franci&cn  Pi , u  1  .v,    c ,.  _    . 
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Oral  Instruction— 

Object  lessons  used  to  cultivate  perception  and  expression.  Take  some- 
thing simple  and  familiar  in  dress,  furniture,  food,  and  domestic  animals. 
Reference,  Sheldon's  Elementary  Lessons,  pages  299  to  320,  and  96  to  103. 

Morals — 

Teach  morals  and  manners  by  enforcing  habits  of  personal  cleanliness, 
neatness  in  dress  and  obedience  to  parents,  and  by  telling  simple  stories  to 
illustrate  the  virtues. of  honesty,  truthfulness  and  kindness.  Teach  at  least 
five  maxims.  Reference  books  for  teachers:  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons, 
Wilson's  Manual  and  Calkin's  Object  Lessons. 

Teach  simple  rules  of  health. 
Music — 

Sing  six  songs  by  note — suitable  for  little  children.  Practice  from  vertical 
scale. 

In  High  Eighth,  learn  six  more  suitable  songs.  Music  fifteen  minutes 
daily.    The  first  four  pages  of  Mason's  First  Music  Chart. 

Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  No.  1,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Names  of  lines  and  simple  drawing  exercises  on  slates. 

Send  pupils  to  blackboard  for  miscellaneous  exercises  in  drawing  at  least 
twice  a  week. 


HIGH  EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Language — 

Charts  V  and  VI.     Finish  reader. 
Writing — 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-Books. 

Arithmetic — 
Grube  to  20.    Tables  as  far  as  the  5's.    Add  columns,  sum  not  to  exceed  100. 

Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  No.  1,  in  hands  of  pupils. 
Physical  Exercises — (Optional  with  Principal.) 

Physical  exercises  should  be  given  at  least  twice  a  day;  or,  better  still, 
whenever  the  children  become  weary  aud  inattentive.  For  illustrations,  see 
Mason's  Physical  Exercises. 

Teach  pupils  how  to  take  care  of  their  health. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Language — 

Daily  exercises  in  correct  use  of  English,  preparatory  to  the  Sixth  Grade. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader.  One  exercise  each  day,  and  prepare 
lesson  for  the  next  day.  Preliminary  drill  for  reading  lesson.  Easy  words 
by  their  elementary  sounds.  Sentence-making  about  common  things;  articu- 
lation to  be  distinct.  Require  pupils  to  tell,  in  their  own  language,  what  they 
have  been  reading  about  in  their  lesson;  and  let  them  frequently  copy  from 
the  Reader  a  lesson  or  a  part  of  a  lesson,  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctua- 
tion and  capitals.  Teach  the  names  of  common  marks  of  punctuation  in 
reading  lessons.     Spell  words  from  Reader. 

Require  pupils  to  give  their  answers  in  complete  sentences,  and  be  careful 
to  correct  faulty  pronunciation  and  ungrammatical  expressions. 

Writing — 

In  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books. 
Arithmetic — 

Grube  to  30.  Write  one  period.  Roman  numbers  to  100.  Addition,  add 
columns  of  figures,  sum  not  to  exceed  one  period.  In  multiplication  and  di- 
vision, the  multiplicand  and  dividend  not  to  exceed  one  period — multiplier 
and  divisor  not  to  exceed  12;  table,  through  12's.  No  text-book  in  arithmetic 
to  be  used  in  this  grade.  The  manipulation  of  figures  accurately  and 
rapidly  is  the  best  basis  for  the  work  of  Sixth  Grade.  Use  such  practical 
examples  as  do  not  go  beyond  the  foregoing. 

Oral  Instruction — 
(a)     Simple  exercises  in  local  geography. 
(6)     Colors — primary  and  secondary;  name  at  sight. 

Morals — 
Teach  in  addition  simple  rules  of  health. 

Music — 

Mason's  First  Chart,  to  page  15.  Mason's  First  Reader,  to  page  16.  Ques- 
tion the  class  on  the  leison.  Learn  six  new  songs.  Music  fifteen  minutes 
daily. 

Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  No.  1. 

Lines,  angles  and  names  of  common  geometrical  figures,  simple  drawing 
exercises  on  slates  and  blackboard. 

Physical  Exercises — 
Same  as  in  Eighth  Grade. 
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SIXTH  GRA.DE. 

■Stickney's  Language  Series  is  to  be  used  in  the  various  grades,  as  follows: 

In  classes  where  the  Series  have  not  been  used  before,  begin  with : 

In  Sixth  Grade Number  One 

In  Fifth  Grade Number  One 

In  Fourth  Grade Number  One 

In  Third  Grade Number  On* 

In  Second  Grade • Number  Four 

In  First  Grade Number  One  (Lar^e) 

In  classes  where  the  numbers  indicated  for  beginners  have  already  been 
used,  and  also  when  classes  finish  that  number  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
then  use: 

In  Sixth  Grade Number  One 

In  Fifth  Grade Number  Two 

In  Fourth  Grade Number  Three 

In  Third  Grade • Number  Four 

In  Second  Grade Number  One  (Large) 

In  First  Grade Number  Two  (Large) 

Language — 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader,  one  exercise  daily.  Spell  words  by  ele- 
mentary sounds  as  preliminary  drill  for  reading  lessons.  No  definitions  to  be 
committed  to  memory.  No  text-book  in  grammar  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Drill  on  sentence-making,  using  the  words  of  the  reading  lessons.  Proper 
use  of  capitals,  the  period  and  the  interrogation  point.  Frequent  exercises  in 
composition  about  common  objects.  Practice  in  distinguishing  nouns — com- 
mon and  proper — pronouns,  verbs,  adjeotives  and  articles.  No  definitions. 
Correction  of  common  errors.  Meaning  and  use  of  ordinary  abbreviations. 
Dictation  of  paragraphs  from  Reader  twice  a  week.  Stickney's  Language 
Lessons. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books. 

Specimens  should  be  furnished  the  principals  at  least  every  four  weeks. 

Arithmetic — 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic  to  page  127.  Omit  long  division  and  all  examples 
in  text-book  containing  long  division.  Use  two  periods,  as  all  notation  is 
based  on  periods.  Much  practical  mental  work  in  this  Grade.  Avoid  all 
technical  and  difficult  examples.  Send  pupils  to  the  blackboard  every  day. 
Book  in  hand  of  teacher  only. 

Oral  Instruction — 
(a)     Geography: 
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Earth — Shape,  oceans,  grand  divisions.  Make  use  of  globe  and  map  of 
•world. 

United  States — Locate  largest  city,  longest  river,  most  important  mountain 
range. 

California — Boundaries,  capital,  five  largest  cities,  two  most  important  rivers, 
two  most  important  mountain  ranges,  best  harbor,  three  exports,  three 
imports.    Locate  Alcatraz,  Golden  Gate,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  Mt.  Diablo. 

San  Francisco— Directions  of  most  important  streets.  Locate  Golden  Gate 
Park,  Presidio,  Palace  Hotel,  New  City  Hall,  Mint,  Post  Office. 

(b)  Color:    Leading  colors. 

(c)  Form:  Square,  parallelogram,  circle,  semi-circle,  cube.  No  definitions. 

(d)  Weights  and  Measures:  Representation  of  measurements  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  blackboard;  yard,  foot,  inch.  United  States  Money,  Time 
table,  and  how  to  tell  the  time  of  day  by  the  clock. 

MOEALS  AND  MANNEBS — 

Teach  morals  and  manners,  as  in  lower  grades.  Commit  to  memory  stanzas 
of  poetry  from  the  best  authors,  as  directed  by  the  Principal.  Require  pupils 
to  learn  ten  additional  maxims.     Simple  rules  of  health. 

Music — 

Review  of  work  of  Seventh  Grade.  Mason's  Second  Series  of  Charts  and 
Second  Reader.  Sing  from  the  Chart  from  1st  page  to  page  20.  Three  new 
rote  songs.     Practice  often  on  the  vertical  scale. 

Time — fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Drawing — 
Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  No.  2. 

Physical  Exercises — 
Twice  each  day. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Language — 

One-half  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader,  one  exercise  of  an  hour 
each  day.  Preliminary  drill  in  spelling  simple  words  by  elementary  sounds. 
Sentence-making,  dictation  and  composition.  No  text-book  in  Grammar  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Special  drill  on  letter-writing.  Practice  in  distin- 
guishing the  parts  of  speech.  Drill  on  the  past  and  perfect  forms  of  the 
verbs  be,  bring,  begin,  come,  do,  go,  give,  sit,  set,  see  and  take.  Plural  forms  of 
nouns  and  pronouns.  Correction  of  common  errors.  Stickney's  Language 
Lessons.     (See  Note  Sixth  Grade). 
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Arithmetic — 


First  book  in  Arithmetic  completed.  Omit  all  tables,  except  United  States 
Money,  first  part  of  Long  Measure,  Avoirdupois  Weight,  first  part  of  Liquid 
Measure,  first  part  of  Time  Table.  Send  pupils  to  blackboard  every  day. 
Book  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography,  to  page  25,  omitting  pages  7  and  15. 
Boundaries  of  California  and  its  most  important  features.  Explain  circum- 
ference and  diameter  of  the  earth.  Encourage  pupils  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage in  recitation. 

Oral  Instruction — 

(a)     Form,  size  and  color. 

(6)  Animals:  Teach  the  names  of  the  most  common  or  prominent  animals 
on  charts,  their  habits  and  uses,  and  where  they  live;  omit  all  technical 
classification. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books. 

Morals  and  Manners — 
Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 

Music — 

Mason's  Second  Chart  and  Second  Reader.  Pages  20  to  40  on  Chart,  and 
pages  26  to  96  in  Reader.  Commence  two  part  songs,  and  practice  simple 
rounds.  Practice  frequently  on  the  vertical  scale,  and  on  exercises  without 
signature.    Music  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  No.  4. 
Physical  Exercises  twice  a  day. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Language— 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader,  five  exercis  s  of  45  minutes  each,  every 
week.  Explanation  of  subject-matter  by  pupil  to  be  full  and  intelligent. 
Write  from  dictation  twice  a  week. 

Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar,  Part  II.  Omit  participles,  complex  sen- 
tences, compound  elements  and  distinction  of  clauses.  Oral  and  written  ex- 
ercises in  forming  sentences,  using  the  words  of  the  reader  and  the  word- 
book.    Dictation   and   reproduction   of    paragraphs   of   the   reading    lesson. 
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Composition  and  letter-writing  as  in  Fifth  Grade  work.    Stickney's  Language 
Lessons.     (See  Note  Sixth  Grade.) 

Word  Book,  to  page  37,  to  count  50  per  c«nt.  of  the  credits  in  spelling,  the- 
remainder  from  the  other  text-books. 

Writing — Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books. 

Declamation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

Arithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I  to  page  132.  Omit  pages  73,  74,  75,  87, 
95.  Thorough  drill  on  oral  exercises.  Send  pupils  to  the  blackboard  every 
day. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography,  pages  26  to  49  inclusive,  and  pages  88 
to  96  inclusive.    Draw  map  of  California. 

Oral  Instruction — 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  to  page  68;  read  aloud  and  talked  about 
by  the  teacher. 

Morals  and  Manners — 
As  in  all  grades. 

Drawing — 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  Series,  New  Edition,  Book  No.  5. 

Music — 

Review  of  Fifth  Grade  work.  Mason's  Second  Chart  and  Second  Book  com- 
pleted. Sing  at  sight  in  all  the  keys.  Exercises  in  time  reading.  Continue 
the  practice  of  the  vertical  scale.    Time — fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Physical  Exercises — 
Twice  a  day. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Language — 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,  five  exercises  of  45  minutes  each,  every 
week. 

Dictation  of  reading  lessons. 

Stickney's  Language  Lessons.     (See  Note  Sixth  Grade.) 

Word  Book  to  page  65. 
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Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar,  Part  III,  omitting  pages  109,  110,  the  abso- 
lute case,  and  the  parsing  of  the  compound  relative,  including  the  word  lol  at. 
Writing — Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  copy-books. 
Declamation,  as  directed  by  the  Principal. 

Arithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I  to  page  232. 

Omit  pages  140  and  141,  articles  297  to  307,  341,  346,  357,  366,  pages  207, 
216,  to  224  inclusive,  and  all  examples  involving  omitted  tables. 

In  measurements,  take  the  principles  of  most  practical  utility,  omittiDg  de- 
tails and  difficult  problems. 

Thorough  drill  in  Oral  Exercises. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography.  Complete  the  book  and  take  all  parts 
omitted  in  the  previous  grades.    Draw  map  of  California  and  Nevada. 

Oral  Instruction — 
One  hour  per  week. 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  completed. 

Morals  and  Manners — 

Conversational  lessons  on  politeness  and  rules  of  deportment  at  home  and 
in  public  places.     Habits  of  personal  neatness. 

Drawing — 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  Book  No.  6. 

Music — 

Mason's  Third  Music  Reader.  One  exercise  of  fifteen  minutes  each  day  by 
class  teacher.  Teach  the  relative  minor  scales.  Exercises  in  sight  singing 
and  time  reading. 

Physical  Exercises — 
Twice  a  day. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Language — 

McGnffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,  four  exercises  of  45  minutes  each,  every 
week.     Teach  diacritical  marks,  as  in  Webster's  Dictionary. 
Stickney's  Language  LessoBs.     (See  Note  Sixth  Grade.) 
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Word-Book  to  page  91.    Words  of  all  other  lessons  to  be  spelled. 
Harvey's  English  Grammar,  Part  II. 
Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  copy-books. 
Declamation,  as  directed  by  the  Principal. 

Abithmetio — 

Part  I,  paragraphs  459  to  467,  478  to  481  inclusive.  Part  II,  to  page  1, 
omitting  all  after  page  66  except  Fire  Insurance.  Review  Third  Grade  work, 
especially  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Geogbaphy — 

Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography  to  page  57.  Pacific  Coast  Geography. 
Omit  pages  26  to  47,  except  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography  and  Histori- 
cal Geography.    Draw  map  of  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

Histoet — 
Barnes'  Brief  History,  to  Epoch  IV.    Finish  by  end  of  third  quarter. 

Physiology — 

Second  half  of  the  year.  Brown's  Physiology,  Nutrition,  Digestion,  Cir- 
culation. 

Obal  Instbuction — 

Lectures  on  government  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

Reference  Books:  Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas,  Nordhoff's  Politics 
for  the  Young. 

Morals  and  Manners — 
As  in  Third  Grade. 

Deawing — 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  Book  No.  7. 

Music — 

Write  scale?,  and  sing  in  all-  the  keys  in  general  use.  Mason's  Third  Charts 
and  Third  Readers.  Careful  study  of  the  intervals  and  triads  of  the  major 
and  minor  keys.  Exercises  in  sight  singing  and  time  reading.  One  exercise 
of  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Physical  Exeecises — 
Twice  a  day. 
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FIRST  GRADE. 
Language — 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,  four  exercises  of  30  minutes  each,  every 
week. 

Word-Book  to  page  119. 

Harvey's  English  Grammar  to  page  230. 

Composition  exercises  and  letter  writing,  as  directed  by  the  Principal. 

Stickney's  Language  Lessons.     (See  Note  Sixth  Grade.) 

Book-keeping  and  declamation,  as  directed  by  the  Principal. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books.  Exercises,  at  dis- 
cretion of  Principals. 

Abithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  II,  to  Article  907.  Omit  Articles  618  to 
741  (except  Fire  Insurance),  783  to  793,  816  to  856,  899,  900. 

Teach  Longitude  and  Time. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography,  pages  58  to  95  inclusive,  omitting 
pages  92  and  93.  Draw  map  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Washington 
Territory. 

Histobt — 
Complete  by  end  of  third  quarter. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  completed. 

Physiology — 

Second  half  of  year.  Brown's  Physiology,  Respiration,  Growth  and  Re- 
pair, Voluntary  Motion,  Bones,  Voice. 

Oral  Instruction — 

Lectures  on  government  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

Reference  Books:  Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas.  NordhofTs  Poli- 
tics for  the  Young. 

Morals  and  Manners — 

Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  413 
to  418. 
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Drawing — 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  the  number  to  be  selected  by  the  Principal. 

Music — 

Chromatic  and  minor  scales;  theory  of  transposition  of  scales.  Mason's 
Fourth  Music  Reader.  Practice  reading  and  siDging  in  all  the  keys  in  general 
use.  Give  particular  attention  to  good  quality  of  voice,  right  management  of 
the  breath,  intelligence  and  expression.  Practical  questions  on  every  lesson. 
One  exercise  of  fifteen  minutes  each  day  by  class  teaoher.       .   . 

Physical  Exeecises — 
Twice  a  day. 


BOOKS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  AND 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader. 

"  "  Second  Reader. 

"  "  Third  Reader. 

Fourth  Reader. 

"  "  Fifth  Reader. 

Monteith'a  Elementary  Geography. 

"  Comprehensive  Geography. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 
Swinton's  Word  Book. 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons. 

"       Elementary  Grammar. 

"       English  Grammar. 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  System  of  Penmanship. 
Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing,  New  Edition. 
Mason's  Music  Reader  and  Charts. 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Common  School  Book-keeping. 
Stickney's  Language  Lessons. 
Spelling  Blanks. 
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BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Note. — The  number  of  recitations  a  week  in  any  subject  is  indicated  by  the 
numeral  following  the  word  "  Recitations,"  to  be  found  following  the  subject. 
The  numerals  following  the  word  "Scale"  indicate  the  maximum  mark. 
Pupils  of  low  rank  may  be  required  to  attend  extra  exercises  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  fail. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

JUNIOR    TEAK. 

PRESCRIBED  STUDIES. 
To  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  English — Underwood's  American  Authors.  The  leading  facts  in  the  lives 
of  the  most  noted  writers,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  extracts  as  will 
enable  a  pupil  to  give  the  substance  of  the  best  of  them  in  a  connected 
form  and  in  good  English.  Pupils  will  be  required  on  examination,  for 
example,  to  write  a  full  account,  in  good  English,  of  such  extracts  as 
that  found  under  Bancroft,  entitled  "William  Penn's  Treaty  with  the 
Indians." 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  both  Tragedies 
and  Comedies.  These  tales  must  be  made  the  basis  of  a  very  careful 
drill  in  reading.  One  composition  a  month  of  one  or  two  pages  of 
foolscap  must  be  written  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  and  without 
reference  to  books  or  notes,  on  one  of  the  tales.  Pupils  must  be 
prepared  to  read  creditably  from  any  of  the  tales,  and  to  write  a  compo- 
sition of  about  one  and  a  half  pages  of  foolscap  on  any  tale  that  may  be 
selected,  for  their  final  examination.  Poor  reading  will  be  considered 
sufficient  ground  for  conditioning  a  pupil. 

Recitations,  2;  Composition,  30;  Reading,  30. 

Spelling — An  exercise  in  spelling  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays 
of  every  school  month,  at  2:30  p.  M.,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the 
text-books  in  daily  use. 

Scale,  20. 

Writing — Mark  any  exercise  of  sufficient  length  to  be  a  fair  sample, 
and  do  not  previously  give  notice  that  it  will  be  marked  for  penmanship. 
Scale,  30. 
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2.  Mathematics — Algebra,  through  quadratics.    Especial  attention  to  defini- 

tions, factoring,  and  rapid  execution  of  work. 
Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

3.  Histoet — Anderson's  History  of  England,     One  composition  a  month  on 

some  leading  topic,  the  composition  to  be  marked  with  as  much  refer- 
ence to  good  English  as  to  a  full  narrative  of  facts. 
Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 
One  Elective  must  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  Elective  English — American  Poems.     On  the  final  examination  pupils 

will  be  required  to  define  any  words  that  occur  in  the  poems,  to  give  an 
intelligent  description  in  good  English  of  any  one  of  the  poems,  or  of 
any  marked  description  in  any  of  them,  and  to  give  the  connection  in 
which  any  striking  passage  occurs. 

American  Prose. — Follow  directions  similar  to  those  given  for  Amer- 
ican Poems. 

Recitations,  4;  Scale,  100. 

2.  French — French  Principia,  Parts  I  and  II.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  French, 
and  of  simple  French  sentences  into  English,  to  secure  a  practical 
knowledge  of  grammar,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  profi- 
ciency in  the  spoken  language.  The  object  of  the  course  in  French  is 
to  acquire  facility  in  reading  French. 
Recitations,  4;  Scale,  100. 

3.  Gebman — German  Principia,  Parts  I  and  II.     Writing  German  from  dic- 

tation. Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into 
German,  and  of  simple  German  sentences  into  English,  to  secure  a 
practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
proficiency  in  the  spoken  language.  The  object  of  the  course  in  Ger- 
man is  to  acquire  facility  in  reading  German. 
Recitations,  4;  Scale,  100. 

4.  Latin,  with  classical  Juniors. 

Number  of  exercises  a  week,  17;  Total  Scale,  500. 

Note. — In  French  and  German  a  part  of  the  final  examination  will 
consist  of  a  passage  entirely  new.  In  the  Junior  Class,  pupils  will  be 
allowed  the  use  of  grammar  and  dictionary;  in  the  upper  classes  they 
will  be  given  a  vocabulary  of  such  words  and  suggestions  regarding  such 
constructions  as  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  know. 
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MIDDLE    YEAB. 

PRESCRIBED   STUDIES. 

To  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  English — Underwood's  British  Authors.     The  leading  facts  in  tbe  lives  of 

the  most  noted  writers,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  extracts  as  will 
enable  a  pupil  to  give  the  substance  of  the  best  of  them  in  a  connected 
form  and  in  good  English.  Pupils  will  be  required,  for  example,  on 
examination,  to  write  a  full  account,  in  good  English,  of  such  extracts 
as  that  found  under  Macaulay,  entitled  "The  Puritan  Character." 
Special  attention  to  reading.  Poor  reading  will  be  sufficient  ground 
for  conditioning  a  pupil. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  60. 

Kellogg's  Text-book  on  Rhetoric,  to  Qualities  of  Style. 

Recitations,  2;  Scale,  80. 

Spelling. — An  exercise  in  spelling  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays 
of  every  school  month  at  2:30  p.  m.  ,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the 
text-books  in  daily  use.  Mark  the  two  exercises  as  ordinary  recitations, 
and  include  the  results  in  making  up  the  mark  of  GO  on  Underwood. 

Writing. — Mark  any  exercise  of  sufficient  length  to  be  a  fair  sample, 
and  do  not  previously  give  notice  that  it  will  be  marked  for  penmanship. 
Scale,  30. 

Composition. — One  composition  a  month  to  be  written  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  on  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby.  One  a  mouth 
during  the  last  half  on  David  Copperfield,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher, 
without  reference  to  book  or  notes,  on  subjects  selected  from  portions 
previously  assigned  the  first  month,  the  second,  the  second,  etc.  Cause 
every  exercise  poorly  written  or  wanting  in  neatness  to  be  re-written. 

Scale,  30. 

2.  Young's  Government  Class  Book. 

Recitation,  1;  Scale,  20. 

3.  Mathematics.  —  Wentworth's    Geometry,     five    books,    including    the 

exercises. 

Recitations,  4;  Scale,  100. 

4.  Science. — Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 
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ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 
One  Elective  must  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  Elective  English. — Hales'  Longer  English  Poems,  omitting  the  selec- 

tions found  in  Underwood's  British  Authors.  On  the  final  examina- 
tion pupils  will  be  required  to  define  any  words  that  occur  in  the 
poems,  to  give  an  intelligent  description  in  good  English  of  any  one  of 
the  poems  studied,  or  of  any  marked  description  in  any  of  them,  and 
to  give  the  connection  in  which  any  striking  passage  occurs. 
Recitations,  2;  Scale,  40. 

Green's  Readings  from  English  History. — On  the  final  examination 
pupils  will  be  required  to  write  a  full  account  in  good  English  of  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  heading  the  sections  or  chapters  into  which  the 
book  is  divided.  One  composition  every  two  months,  the  subject  to  be 
the  heading  of  some  chapter,  or  some  similar  subject.  Occasionally 
two  recitations  may  be  given  in  Greene  and  one  in  Hale. 

Recitation,  1;  Scale,  40. 

2.  French. — Lacombe's  Petite  Historie  du  Peuple  Francaise,  La  Literature 

Francaise    Contemporaine    begun.     Writing    French    from   dictation. 
Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  French  into  English.    Translation 
into  English,  with  special  reference  to  good  English.     Forms,  pronun- 
ciation and  syntax.     Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 
Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

3.  Geeman. — One  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  Comfort's  German  Reader. 

"Writing  German  from  dictation.     Translation  from  dictation  of  simple 
German  into  English.     Translations  into  English,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  good  English.     Forms,  pronunciation  and  syntax. 
Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

4.  Latin — With  Classical,  Juniors  or  Middle. 

Number  of  exercises  a  week,  18;  total  Scale,  500. 

SENIOR   TEAR. 

PRESCRIBED  STUDIES. 

To  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.     English. — Kellogg's  Rhetoric  completed.     Omit  most  of  the  portion  on 
metres. 
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Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly,  and  one  or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
according  as  there  may  be  found  time. 
Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

Composition — One  composition  a  month,  to  be  written  in  the  presence 
of  the  teacher,  without  reference  to  book  or  notes,  on  subjects  pre- 
viously assigned  for  reading  at  home.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  A 
Christmas  Carol,  Scott's  Kenilworth,  George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
Cause  every  exercise  poorly  written  or  wanting  in  neatness  to  be 
re-written. 

Scale,  30. 

Spelling — As  in  middle  class. 

Writing — As  in  middle   class. 
Scale,  30. 

2.  Civil  Government,  U.  S.  History   and   Political   Economy. — Barnes' 

U.  S.  History. 

Recitations,  4;  Scale,  80. 

3.  Mathematics. — Review  the  mathematics  necessary  for  admission  to  col- 

lege, and  advance  as  much  further  as  possible  in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

4.  Science. — Eliot  &  Storer's  Chemistry. 

Recitations,  4;  Scale,  90. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Recitation,  1;  Scale,  30. 


ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 


One  Elective  must  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  Elective  English. — Hale's  Longer  English  Poems,  completed,  omitting 
the  selections  found  in  Underwood's  British  Authors.  Greene's  Read- 
ings from  English  History.  Follow  directions  under  Elective  English 
for  middle  class.  Hudson's  selections  in  pamphlet  from  Webster's 
speeches,  Section  II,  and  one  or  two  plays  from  Shakespeare  if  there 
is  time. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 
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2.  Feench. — La  Literature  Francaise  Contemporaine,  continued.  Un  Phili- 

sophe  Sous  les  Toits.  Translation  from  dictation  of  French  into  Eng- 
lish. Forms,  pronunciation  and  syntax.  Translations  into  English, 
with  special  reference  to  good  English. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

3.  Gebmax. — Comfort's  German  Eeader,  continued.     Undine.     Translation 

from  dictation  of  German  into  English.  Forms,  pronunciation,  syntax. 
Translations  into  English,  with  special  reference  to  good  English. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  SO. 

4.  Lates*— With  Junior,  Middle  or  Senior  Classical. 

Number  of  exerciser  a  week,  IS;  total  Scale,  500. 

[The  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  be  read  are  those  required  for  admission  to 
college  or  such  as  the  Principal  may  indicate.] 

Pupils  of  excellent  scholarship  may  take  two  electives,  provided  their  doing 
so  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  regular  work. 

F:r  David  C;pperfield,  Renilworth,  and  other  books  for  composition  work, 
works  by  the  same  authors  or  other  standard  authors  may  be  substituted,  pro- 
vided they  are  found  in  the  Franklin  Square  series,  or   other   equally   cheap 

fcrm , 

The  incomplete  work  of  one  year  may  be  finished  the  year  following,  or  if 
the  work  of  any  year  is  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  work  of 
the  following  year  may  be  begun. 

Pupils  preparing  for  college  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  leave  off 
any  study  not  required  for  admission,  and  take  up  such  studies  as  are  required. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

JTTKIOE  TEAB. 


Lates. — Allen's  New  Latin  Method,  the  first  thirty  lessons,  and  Deutsch's 
Exercises  latter  part  of  the  book).  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  1,  Allen 
and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.  Special  attention  to  pronunciation, 
forms  and  vocabulary.  Writing  Latin  from  dictation.  Translations 
from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  Latin,  and  of  Latin 
into  English. 

Recitations.  5;  Scale,  100. 
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2.  Mathematics — Algebra,  through  quadratics.     Especial  attention  to  defi- 

nitions, factoring,  and  rapid  execution  of  work. 
Eecitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

3.  Histoby — Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 

Occasional  compositions  on  some  leading  topic,  the  composition  to  be 
marked  with  as  much  reference  to  good  English  as  to  a  full  narration  of 
facts.     Assign  the  topic  some  days  beforehand,  and  have  the  composi- 
tion written  without  book  or  notes,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher. 
Eecitations,  3;  Scale,  SO. 

4.  English. — Scott's  Marmion  or  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  be  carefully  studied, 

both  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  words  and   the   story.     Pupils 
will  be  required  on  examination  to  tell  the   connection   in   which   any 
striking  passage  occurs,  and  to  give  a  connected  account  in  good  Eng- 
lish of  any  Canto  or  of  any  striking  description. 
Eecitation,  1;  Scale,  30. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  both  Tragedies 
and  Comedies.  These  tales  must  be  made  the  basis  of  a  very  careful 
drill  in  reading.  One  composition  a  month  of  one  or  two  pages  of  fools- 
cap must  be  written  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  book  or  notes,  on  one  of  the  tales.  Pupils  must  be  prepared  to 
read  creditably  from  any  of  the  tales,  and  to  write  a  composition  of 
about  one  and  a  half  pages  of  foolscap  on  any  tale  that  may  be  selected, 
for  their  final  examination.  Poor  reading  will  be  considered  sufficient 
ground  for  conditioning  a  pupil. 

Eecitations,  2;  Compositions,  90;  Eeading,  30. 

American  Poems. — On  the  final  examination,  pupils  will  be  required 
to  define  any  words  that  occur  in  the  poems  to  give  an  intelligent  de- 
scription in  good  English  of  any  one  of  the  poems,  or  of  any  marked 
description  in  any  of  them,  and  to  give  the  connection  in  which  any 
striking  passage  occurs. 

Eecitations,  3;  Scale,  SO. 

Writing  — Mark  any  exercise  of  sufficient  length  to  be  a  fair  sample, 
and  do  not  previously  give  notice  that  it  will  be  marked  for  penman, 
ship. 

Scale,  30. 

Spelling. — An  exercise  in  spelling  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays 
of  every  school  month,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the 
text-books  in  daily  use. 

Number  of  recitations  a  week,  IS;  total  Scale,  500. 

Note — In  Latin  and  Greek,  a  part  of  the  final  examination  will  con- 
sist of  a  passage  entirely  new  to  the  pupil.     In  the  Juuior  Class,  pupils 
will  be  allowed  the  use  oi   grammar  and   dietionnrv.     In  the  upper 
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classes  they  will  be  given  a  vocabulary  of  such  words  and  suggestions 
regarding  such  constructions  as  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  know. 

MIDDLE    YEAR. 

1.  Latin. — Cassar.    Review  Book  I,  and  read  Books  II,  III  and  IV.    Cicero, 

six  orations.  Attention  to  forms  continued.  Special  attention  to 
Syntax.  Translation  from  dictation  of  English  into  Latin,  and  of 
Latin  into  English.  All  translations  into  English  must  be  made  into 
good  English.  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Composition,  the  first  six 
exercises. 
Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

2.  Gkeek. — White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek,  through  Lesson  51.     Goodwin's 

Greek  Reader,  through  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis.     Special  atten- 
tion to  forms  and  pronunciation.     Translation  from  dictation  of  simple 
English   sentences   into   Greek,  and   of   Greek  into   English.     Jones' 
Greek  Composition,  the  first  ten  exercises. 
Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

3.  Mathematics. — Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  five  books,  including  the 

exercises. 
Recitations,  4;  Scale,  100. 

4.  History. — Leighton's   History  of  Rome,    to  the  death  of    Commodus. 

Occasional  compositions  on  some  leading  topic,  the  composition  to  be 
marked  with  as  much  reference  to  good  English  as  to   a  full   narration 
of  facts. 
Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

5.  English.— Kellogg's  Text-book  on  Rhetoric,  to  Qualities  of  Style,  p.  83. 

Recitations,  2;  Scale,  60. 

Spelling. — An  exercise  in  spelling  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays 
of  every  school  month,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the 
text-books  in  daily  use.  Mark  the  two  exercises  as  ordinary  recitations 
and  include  the  results  in  making  up  the  mark  of  60  on  Rhetoric. 

Composition. — One  composition  a  month  to  be  written  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  on  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Kugby,  one  a  month 
during  the  last  half  on  David  Copperfield,  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  without  reference  to  book  or  notes,  on  subjects  selected  from 
portions  previously  assigned  for  reading  at  home,  the  first  fifth  to  be 
assigned  the  first  month,  the  second  fifth  the  second,  etc.  Cause  every 
exercise  poorly  written  or  wanting  in  neatness  to  be  re-written. 

Scale,  30. 

Writing. — See  directions  for  Juniors. 
Scale,  30. 

Number  of  recitations  a  week,  19;  Total  Scale,  500. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 

1.  Latin. — Virgil,  the  first  six  books  of  the  -ZEneid.    Review  the  Latin  of  the 

course.  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Composition,  through  the  first 
eighteen  lessons.  Such  other  Latin  as  there  may  be  time  for,  or  as 
may  be  required  for  admission  to  college.  Translation  from  dictation 
of  English  into  Latin.  Especial  attention  to  good  English  translation, 
Latin  at  sight. 
Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

2.  Greek. — Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  through  page  111.     Homer's   Iliad, 

Books  I  and  II,  omitting  the  catalogue  of  ships.    Translation  from  dic- 
tation of  English  into  Greek.    Jones'  Greek  Composition,  finished. 
Especial  attention  to  good  English  translations. 
Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

3.  Mathematics — Review  the  mathematics  necessary  for  admission  to  col- 

lege, and  advance  as  much  further  as  possible  in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

4.  History  and  Geography. — Review  the  history  and  geography  necessary 

for  admission  to  college.     Compositions  on  leading  topics  in  history. 
Recitations,  2;  Scale,  80. 

5.  English. — Kellogg's  Rhetoric  completed.     Omit  most  of  the  portion  on 

metres. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

Abbott's  How  to  write  Clearly,  and  one  or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare 
if  there  is  time. 

Spelling. — An  exercise  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  every 
school  month,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the  text- 
books in  daily  use.  Mark  the  two  exercises  as  ordinary  recitations,  and 
include  the  results  in  making  up  the  mark  of  SO  on  Rhetoric. 

Composition. — One  composition  a  month  to  be  written  in  the  presence 
of  the  teacher,  without  reference  to  book  or  notes,  on  subjects  selected 
from  portions  of  the  following  named  books,  previously  assigned  for 
reading  at  home:  Dickens'  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and  Christmas  Carol, 
Scott's  Kenilworth,  George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Cause  every 
exercise  poorly  written  or  wanting  in  neatness  to  be  rewritten. 

Scale,  30. 

Writing. — As  in  Junior  Class. 
Scale,  30. 

Number  of  recitations  a  week,  18;  Total  Scale,  500. 
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JREGULATIONS  REGARDING  CLASSIFICATION,  AWARDING 
DIPLOMAS,  Etc. 

I. 

The  promotion  per  cent,  shall  be  65,  and  there  shall  be  no  re-examination 
and  no  promotion  on  trial. 

The  principal  shall  have  power  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  class  or  division 
to  another,  according  to  their  proficiency;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Super- 
intendent, he  may  return  inefficient  Juniors  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

II. 

Diplomas  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Classification  Committee  only  to  pupils 
who  satisfactorily  pursue  one  of  the  High  School  Courses,  or  equivalent 
studies. 

No  study  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  satisfactorily  pursued  unless  the 
pupil  shall  have  completed  it  with  an  average  of  at  least  50  per  cent. ;  and  no 
course  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  satisfactorily  completed  if  a  pupil 
fails  in  any  one  of  the  studies  in  the  course  selected. 

III. 

Pupils  who  satisfactorily  pursue  a  regular  course  and  receive  a  general 
average  of  90  per  cent,  or  more  a  month  on  the  entire  course,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  Diploma  of  Honor. 

IV. 

Pupils  who  do  not  pursue  a  regular  course,  or  pupils  who  fail  to  complete 
a  regular  course,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate,  in  which  shall  be  mentioned 
the  studies  that  have  been  satisfactorily  pursued. 

If  the  work  of  any  year  is  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  work 
of  the  following  year  may  be  begun,  and  the  incomplete  work  of  one  year 
may  be  completed  the  following  year. 


BOOKS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Latin.— Allen  &  Greenough's  or  Chase  &  Stuart's  Series,  Smith's  Principia 
Latina,  Part  II.     White's  Junior  Student's  Latin  Dictionary. 

Greek.— Goodwiu's  Series.  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek.  Jones'  Greek 
Composition.  Boise's  Homer  (lately  adopted).  Liddell  &  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon. 
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Mathematics. — Wentworth's  Geometry  (lately  adopted).  Davies'  New  Bourdon. 

French. — French  Principia.  Lacombe's  Histoire  du  Peuple  Francais.  Un 
Philosophe  Sous  les  Toits.     La  Litterature  Francaise  Contemporaine. 

German. — German  Principia.     Comfort's  German  Reader.     Undine. 

History. — Leighton's  History  of  Rome.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 
Anderson's  History  of  England.     Young's  Government  Class  Book. 

Science. — Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Eliot  &  Storer's  Chem- 
istry.    Hutchinson's  Physiology. 

English. — Kellogg's  Text-Book  on  Rhetoric.  Rolfe's,  Hudson's  or  the  Claren- 
don Press  Shakespeare.  Scott's  Poems.  Hale's  longer  English  Poems. 
American  Poems.  Uuderwood's  English  Literature.  Green's  Read- 
ings from  English  History.  How  to  Write  Clearly.  Hudson's  Selec- 
tions, in  pamphlet,  from  Webster's  Speeches,  Sec.  II.  Hudson's 
Selections  from  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
Tales  fiom  Shakespeare. 

BOOKS  FOB  SUPPLEMENTAL  READING. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby.  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers.  Irving's  Sketch  Book.  One  of  Haw- 
thorne's Novels.     One  of  Scott's  Novels. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


JUNIOR   CLASSES. 

I.     Language. — Grammar  and  Composition  during  the   year  (4  hours  a 
week). 

Elective. — Latin  (4  hours). 
As  an  offset  in  the  English  Course,  pupils  must  take  Word  Analysis 
one-half  the   year,    and  English  Literature  the  other  half  year  (4 
hours). 

II.     Mathematics. — Algebra  for  the  eutire  year  (4  hours). 

III.  History. — Ancient  and  Mediaeval,  for  the  year  (3  hours). 

IV.  Literature. — Seven  American  Classics. 

V.     Physiology . — Pursued  from  July  to  March  (4  hours). 
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VI.     Battaaf  — Instraction  by  class  teachers.   See  notes  on  Botany  (2  hours). 

VII.     Hisie. — Under  the  special  Music  teacher. 

Till.     'A—.: ■■■.:."  Z-: ;■/:>:">. — One  hour  a  •week  devoted  to   Oral  instruction  on 
Morals  and  Manners,   Political  Economy,  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States, 
Select  Readings  and  Essays  one  hour  once  every  week. 

text-s:;zs — nnmoaas. 

Swlnton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Swintoa's  Outlines  of  History. 
Hutchinson's  Physic  L:_:;\ 
Srven  American  Classics — Sicbiton. 

a   High  School  Fourth  Music  Reader. 
NbxnuJ  Woard-Bool 

MIDDLE    CLASSES. 

I.    Lmcuige — Rhetoric,    Grammar  and  Composition,  July  to  December 
^4  homs 

E'.i;:  — Latin:  or  as  an  offset,  in  the  English  Course,  Word 
Anayslis,  July  to  December;  Zoology,  January  to  June 
{±  hours). 

II.     BUhemaScs — Algebra,  July  to  December  (3  hours):  Geometry,  January 
to  June  (3  hours). 

HI.     Natural Science — Physics,  July  to  February,  (3  hours). 
Experiments  and  Lectures,  by  special  teacher. 
Text-Book  Recitations,  by  class  teachers. 
Botany,  February  to  June  ^3  hours),  by  special  teacher,  exclusively. 

IV.    Hisviry — Modern,  with  a  review  of  Junior  Year  Work,  July  to  Decem- 
ber   -  _:urs'  . 

V.     literature — Studies  in  English  Literature. 

American  Authors  and  Modern  English  Authors. 

YT.    Jfasie — Half  an  hour  weekly  under  the  special  teacher.     Rul'.ng  as 
an  offset. 

VLT.    General  Exercise — One  hcur  a  week  devoted  to   Oral  Instruction  on 
MipHfad  and  M:rai  Philosophy. 
Readings  and  Essays  cue  hour  every  two  wetks. 
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u:: : :, :.    ".  la  --.—  Ti"-3:  ;:el?. 

Wentworth's  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry. 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clear 

Kellogg's  Ehetoric. 

Sainton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Sainton's  Outline's  of  History. 

Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 

ry's  Natural  Philosophy. 
High  School  Book  of  Song. 
Macallister's  Zoology. 

SEV10E   CLASSES. 

I.    Language — Rhetoric,    Grammar    and  Composition,    July    to   January 

2.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Botany  reviewed. 

3.  Beading  and  Elocution. 

■i.  Language,  elective,  as  in  High  School  classes. 

5.  Practice  in  the  Kindergarten  Schools  and  in  the  Public  Schools. 

6.  Elements  <  f  Zoology  and  Astronomy. 

7.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

TZIT-BOOKS. 

The  same  as  in  the  High  School,  with  the  exception  of  Swinton's  Complete 
Geography. 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  GIELS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

mafia — Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 
Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

English  Language — Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Kellogg's  Rhetoric. 
Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly 
N :  rmal  Word- Book. 

Literature — Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 
Seven  American  Classics. 

Xatural  Science — Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry, 
Lockyear's  Elements  of  Astrono:- 
Macturk  's  Physical  Geography. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology. 
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Swinton's  Complete  Geography. 
Macallister's  Zoology. 
Jevon's  Political  Economy  (for  teachers). 
Rattan's  Flora  of  California. 

History — Swinton's  Outlines. 

Elocution — 

Music — Juniors — Mason's  High  School  Fourth  Music  Reader. 
Middles— High  School  Book  of  Song. 
Seniors — Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader. 

Latin— Juniors — Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Latin  Method. 
Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 
Virgil. 
Middles — Latin  Composition. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Latin  Method. 

Virgil. 
Chase's  Ovid. 
Seniors — Latin  Composition. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero. 

"  "  Ovid. 

Normal — Allen  &  Greenough's  Virgil. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

FOR 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


The  pupils  studying  the  ordinary  English  branches — namely,  English  Lan- 
guage, Penmanship  and  Arithmetic — will  be  classed  in  five  grades.  When- 
ever possible,  each  class  shall  contain  but  one  grade;  but,  whether  of  one  or 
more  grades,  each  class  shall  consist  of  two  divisions — High  and  Low.  In 
case  the  attendance  in  any  room  should  reach  fifty,  a  new  class  may  be 
formed  by  separating  the  divisions  of  the  original  one.  Teachers  shall,  there- 
fore, keep  these  divisions  as  nearly  equal  in  point  of  number  as  possible. 

In  the  outlying  schools  of  more  than  one  class,  some  teacher,  designated  as 
teacher  of  Class  No.  1,  shall  enroll  new  pupils  and  take  general  charge  of  the 
accounts,  discipline,  etc.,  pending  the  visits  of  the  Principal.  These  enroll- 
ing teachers  shall  take  great  care  to  keep  the  grading  as  correct  as  may  be. 
For  instance,  if  a  school  contain  but  two  classes,  one  of  these  must  consist  of 
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the  more  advanced  pupils,  and  the  other  of  those  less  advanced,  and  the 
teacher  of  class  No.  1  shall  see  to  it  that  no  pupil  is  enrolled  in  the  higher 
class — or,  if  enrolled  is  allowed  to  continue  therein — who  properly  belongs  to 
the  lower  class,  and  vice  versa.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in  such  cases  that 
the  dividing  line  be  drawn  so  that  the  numbers  admitted  to  the  several  classes 
shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

The  term  English  Language,  used  above,  includes  in  its  signification  Bead- 
ing, Spelling  and  Composition. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Beginners,  corresponding  in  scholarship  with  Eighth,  Seventh  and  Low 
Sixth  Grade  day  pupils. 

Beading — 

From  the  books  used  in  the  corresponding  day  school  grades. 

Arithmetic — 

Pupils  must  receive  thorough  drill  in  exercises  involving  the  Simple  Bules, 
especially  Addition.  More  than  half  the  Arithmetic  time  must  be  given  to 
mental  work.  Tables  up  to  ten  times  must  be  acquired  so  as  to  be  used  with- 
out hesitation  in  Multiplication  and  Division  exercises.  Scholars  three  months 
in  high  division  will  be  required  to  find  aliquot  parts  to  eighths,  of  numbers  of 
things.  In  low  division,  same  to  fifths.  >»o  text-book  in  Arithmetic  will  be 
used  in  this  grade. 

Penmanship — 

The  teacher  must  give  instruction  on  the  proper  forms  and  proportions  of 
letters,  and  also  regarding  prevalent  mistakes,  and  how  to  correct  them,  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  nightly.  Pupils  afterwards  to  have  twenty  minutes  for  ex- 
ercising and  copying.  Copy-books  same  as  used  in  corresponding  grades  of 
day  school.  A  composition  written  on  paper  may  be  considered  a  writing  ex- 
ercise. 

Composition — 

Short  composition  every  alternate  Friday.  Subject,  division  headings  and 
skeleton  of  the  exercise  to  be  supplied  by  teacher.  Pupils  unable  to  compre- 
hend directions  regarding  coinpowition  may  be  allowed  to  transcribe.very  care- 
fully, from  their  readers,  and  should  be  taught  to  supply  words  in  skeleton 
sentences. 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

Equivalent  to  High  Sixth  and  Fifth  day  Grades. 

Beading — 
From  text-book  used  by  Fifth  Grade  of  day  school. 
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Abithmetic — 

Simple  Rules  and  questions  in  United  States  money,  involving  Simple  Rules. 
Aliquot  parts — halves  to  tenths — of  numbers  of  things.  Comparison  of  halves, 
fourths,  sixths,  eighths  and  tenths;  thirds,  sixths  and  ninths,  etc.  Example — 
i  of  a  dozen  eggs  equals  how  many?  ^  equals  how  many?  £  ?  Deduction — J 
doz.=|  doz.  Fourths,  halves,  eighths,  etc.,  ditto.  There  should  be  at  least 
as  much  time  given  to  mental  as  to  written  work.  The  pupil  should  in  every 
case  be  allowed  to  give  his  own  way  of  arriving  at  conclusions,  and  should 
not  be  driven  into  any  one's  formula.  Multiplication  and  Division  tables,  as 
in  Fifth  Grade,  up  to  and  including  twelve  times.     No  text-book  for  pupils. 

Penmanship — 

As  in  Fifth  Grade. 
Composition — 

A  short  exercise  once  in  two  weeks,  as  in  high  division  of  Fifth  Grade. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Consists  of  pupils  equal  in  scholarship  to  those  of  the  day  school  Fourth 
Grade. 

Reading — 

Text-book,  a  Child's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Arithmetic — 

Review  Simple  Rules.  Teach  Addition,  Subtraction,  Mulipication  and 
Division  of  decimals  by  means  of  United  States  money.  Teach  fractions 
without  using  Abstract  numbers.  Find  equivalent  fractions  having  a  common 
name  by  plan  sketched  in  course  for  Fourth  Grade.  Teach  percentages  equal 
to  simple  aliquot  parts,  and  show  corresponding  decimals.  Example,  T^u  of 
anything  is  called  1  per  cent,  of  it.  The  decimal  expression  for  the  same 
thing  is  .01. 

Hence,  1%  (percent.)  ifa    or     .01,  etc. 
2%  — Tinr— Tir— -02. 

3%  =xinr         =.03. 

Since  1%  of  anything  =-x^0  of  that  thing,  100%  of  anything  =  \%$,  or  the 
whole  of  that  thing ;  therefore, 
%  of  anything  =£&  =  50%  =  .5 

%  ofanythmg  =  4&(B$-f*=33^%=33^ 
%  of  anything  =  1^r=25%=.25 

K  of  anything  =  l^=12%%=.125,  etc. 

One  and  one-half  times  anything  equals  the  whole  of  it,  plus  half  of  it,  or 
1%  times  anything=J^+I%=150%=1.5,  etc. 
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Three-fourths  per  cent.,  or  three-fourths  of  1%=%  of  TiTr=T|7=z%%:= 
.0075,  etc. 

Pupils  must  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  method  of  translating  from  the 
language  of  Common  Fractions  to  that  of  Percentage  or  Decimals.  That  is, 
pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  grade  must  be  able  to  say,  almost  imme- 
diately, what  fraction  of  anything  a  certain  percentage  or  decimal  of  it  would 
be.     This  work  will  furnish  excellent  mental  exercises. 

Pupils  who  wish  to  do  so,  may  be  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
arithmetic  used  in  the  day  schools. 

Penmanship — 

Four  times  a  week.     Length  of  lesson,  twenty-rive  minutes. 
Composition — 

Once  in  two  weeks. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Pupils  correspond  in  scholarship  with  those  of  the  Third  and  best  Fourth 
Grades  of  day  school. 

Reading — 

Text-book,  "Condensed  History  of  the  United  States." 
Arithmetic — 

United  States  money,  Fractions,  Decimals,  Interest.  Mental  Exercises  to 
correspond  with  written  work.  Constantly  keep  pupils  in  mind  of  the  rela- 
tion between  percentages  and  fractional  parts,  as  in  Third  Grade.  Give  exer- 
cises frequently  in  addition  of  long  columns,  and  in  multiplication  by  large 
numbers.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  arithmetical  work  of  clerks  and 
accountants  consists  of  addition  and  multiplication.    Use  day  school  text-book. 

Penmanship — 

Three  times  a  week. 
Composition — 

Every  Friday. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Pupils  of  about  the  same  advancement  as  First  and   Second   Grade   day 
scholars. 

Reading — 
From  General  History. 
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Arithmetic — 

Fractions,  Decimals,  Percentage  in  all  the  ordinary  applications,  such  as 
Interest,  Gain  and  Loss,  Commission,  Discount;  the  more  useful  Compound 
"Numbers;  finding  value  of  United  States  money  in  money  of  England,  France 
and  Germany.  Pupils  must  have  plenty  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  exercises  in 
Tables,  approximating  answers  mentally,  etc. 

Penmanship — 

Three  times  a  week,  to  include  practice  on  Business  Forms — Notes,  Bills, 
Receipts,  Orders,  etc. 

Composition — 
Every  Friday. 


MATHEMATICAL  CLASS. 

Studies — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Formulae  and  Calculations  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  suitable  for  artisans  and  trades-people  generally. 

Arithmetic — 

Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  Percentage  in  its  various  applications, 
Metric  System;  Square  and  Cube  Roots;  Mensuration  of  Principal  Surfaces 
and  Solids.  Also,  such  other:  topics  in  Higher  Arithmetic  as  may  be  of  prac- 
tical benefit  to  the  pupils. 

Algebra — 

Up  to  and  including  Quadratics.  Considerable  attention  should  be  given  to 
manner  of  obtaining  formulae  for  rules  in  Physics  and  Arithmetic  (Interest, 
Progression,  etc.) 

Geometry — 

Equivalent  to  first  four  books  of  Euclid;  exercises  on  the  various  important 
propositions;  reasons  of  Rules  of  Mensuration  covered  by  the  course,  etc. 

Philosophical  Calculations — 

In  Gravitation,  Mechanical  Powers,  Strength  of  Materials,  Hydrostatics 
and  Pneumatics. 

Any  one  of  these  studies  may  be  omitted  at  the  option  of  the  student;  but 
any  study  so  omitted  by  any  pupil  cannot  again  be  taken  up  by  him  or  her 
until  after  the  vacation  next  following. 

Certificates  of  graduation  will  be  issued  in  May  of  each  year  to  such  stu- 
dents as  pass  a  successful  examination,  oral  and  written,  on  any  three  of  the 
foregoing  branches.  Pupils  of  this  class  who  wish  to  study  the  mathematics 
required  in  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  Department  will  re- 
ceive special  instruction  for  that  purpose. 
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HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Reading  and  Spelling — 

Reading  aloud,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners,  is  of  primary  importance  to 
elocutionists  only.  To  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  writer  is  the 
main  object,  one  may  say,  of  all  readers;  for  even  the  elocutionist  cannot 
please  his  audience  unless  he  fully  comprehends  the  language  he  utters. 
Hence  the  old  rule:  "  Understand  what  you  read,  and  then  read  as  if  you 
understand  it."  For  this  purpose,  then,  the  teacher  must  invariably  question 
his  pupils  on  the  subject  matter  of  their  reading  lessons  and  on  the  significa- 
tions of  unusual  words  and  phrases  as  used  therein.  He  should  also  fre- 
quently (at  least  three  times  a  week)  give  his  class  exercises  in  phrase-spelling 
and  writing  from  dictation.  The  exercises  just  mentioned,  together  with  the 
correction  of  spelling  and  other  errors  appearing  in  the  written  language  of 
the  pupil  (as  in  compositions,  etc.,)  will  raise  the  standard  of  orthography 
higher,  and  that  more  quickly,  than  the  mere  committing  of  long  columns  of 
unusual  words,  so  much  in  vogue  at  present.  No  text-book  in  spelling  is 
needed. 

Composition — 

The  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is,  that  the  pupils  may  acquire  the 
habit  of  writing  correctly  the  language  in  which  they  express  the;r  thoughts. 
The  teacher  should,  therefore,  see: 

1.  That,  no  matter  whose  the  ideas  may  be,  the  language  of  the  composi- 
tion should  be  the  pupil's  own. 

2.  That  the  expressions  used  should  be  direct,  simple  and  clear  in  signifi- 
cation. 

3.  That  errors  in  grammar,  spelling  and  capitalizing  be  carefully  corrected 
and  explained  to  pupils. 

4.  That  modifying  words  and  phrases  be  placed  near  the  expressions 
modified. 

5.  That  the  pupil  attends  closely  to  his  subject,  and  writes  nothing  unne- 
cessary. 

Compositions  must  be  prepared  and  written  uuder  the  instructions  of  the 
teacher  during  the  last  hour  on  Friday.  On  the  following  Monday  the 
teacher  will  give  his  class  an  oral  lesson  on  the  papers,  daring  which  mistakes 
in  grammar,  style,  spelling,  etc.,  will  be  pointed  out,  and  better  modes  of  ex- 
pression taught.  Exercises  on  this  subject,  except  in  lowest  grades,  should 
not  be  shorter  than  half  a  page  (cap),  and  should  seldom  bo  more  than  a 
page  in  length. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  correct  the  papers  at  their  homes,  and  to  make 
lists  of  the  errors  in  note-books,  or  on  separate  paper,  for  use  at  the  Monday 
lessons  referred  to  above. 

Penmanship— 
Teachers  do  not  always  seem  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of 
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good  penmanship.  A  man  might  be  an  excellent  accountant,  but  no  one 
•would  want  him  as  a  book-keeper  unless  his  writing  was  good.  Some  persons 
■will  naturally  write  better  than  others,  but,  by  careful  training,  all  can  at 
least  be  brought  to  write  legibly.  Illegible  writing  is  merely  a  collection  of 
oddities,  inaccuracies  and  blunders,  made  habitual  by  uncorrected  practice. 
The  trouble  with  most  poor  writers  is,  that  they  were  not  properly  started  or 
properly  instructed  after  their  start.  I  repeat,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
Evening  School  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  Penmanship  the  directions 
given  in  the  course  for  the  lowest  grade: 

"  The  teacher  must  give  instruction  on  the  proper  forms  and  proportions  of 
letters,  and  also  regarding  prevalent  mistakes,  and  how  to  correct  them,  for  at 
least  ten  minutes  nightly." 

Aeithmetic — 

There  are  several  common  errors  in  teaching  Arithmetic  which  Evening 
Schools  teachers  must  religiously  avoid : 

1.  Some  teachers  show  their  pupils  everything,  positively  never  giving 
them  time  to  think  out  a  puzzle. 

2.  Many  teachers  never  have  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

3.  Teachers  very  generally  attempt  to  "go  right  through  "  the  text-book, 
without  making  the  slightest  endeavor  to  select  the  topics  most  needed  by 
students,  from  those  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  them. 

4.  Teachers  frequently  give  improbable  and  impractical  questions,  thereby 
weakening  the  scholar's  zeal  for  his  work,  and  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
his  instructor.  Following  are  examples:  (a)  If  a  farmer  can  raise  350  bushels 
of  wheat  on  one  acre,  how  many  bushels  will  39%  acres  3'ield  ?  (b)  f  of  87% 
is  /r  of  how  many  times  f  of  40  ? 

5.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  the  idea  which  very  many 
teachers,  indeed,  seem  to  have,  that  a  person  understands  arithmetic  when  he 
knows  how  to  work  out  a  great  many  different  examples.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  leading  his  pupils  to  generalize  from  a  few  admitted  principles,  the 
teacher  says,  in  effect:  "Your  knowledge  must  be  a  sum  of  particulars." 
Most  of  our  arithmetics  do  just  the  same  thing.  For  example,  under  the  head 
of  Percentage,  we  find  the  subheads  Interest,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission, 
Compound  Interest,  Annual  Interest,  Partial  Payments,  Discount,  Bank  Dis- 
count, Stock  Jobbing,  Insurance,  Life  Insurance,  Taxes,  Exchange,  Arbitra- 
tion of  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Equation  of  Payment,  Averaging 
Accounts,  each  presented  as  a  new  and  different  piece  of  work  for  the  pupil. 
What  difference  is  there  in  the  arithmetical  operations  by  which  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions  are  found?  1.  What  is  5  per  cent,  of  $1,000? 
2.  What  must  I  pay  for  a  loan  of  $1,000  at  5  per  cent,  interest  ?  3.  If  I  in- 
vest $1,000  and  lose  5  per  cent,  of  it,  how  much  money  do  I  lose  ?  4.  If  I 
sell  goods  on  commission  for  $1,000  and  am  allowed  5  per  cent,  on  the  money 
received,  what  is  my  commission  ?  etc.     Is  not  the  operation  the   same   all 
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through  ?  Why,  then,  should  each  of  these  examples  be  presented  as  some- 
thing new  and  distinct  ?  The  proper  course  to  follow  would  be  to  show,  first, 
what  is  meant  by  5  per  cent,  or  jf^  of  anything;  and,  next,  how  to  find  it  as 
in  the  first  example  above.  The  pupils  themselves  should  then  be  led  to  give 
the  other  examples,  and  many  similar  ones,  as  showing  in  what  various  kinds 
of  business  the  same  principles  would  apply. 

Questions  in  Mental  and  Written  Aeithmetic — 

Teachers  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  get  questions  other  than  those 
given  in  some  text-books,  for  their  pupils.  Such  teachers  will  generally  be 
found  to  possess  only  a  book  education  themselves,  and,  not  having  any  of  the 
much  more  practical  commodity  known  as  "world  education,"  they  naturally 
forget  that  the  education  of  the  school,  outside  of  its  developing  features,  is 
simply  a  course  of  training  through  which  the  pupil  should  be  enabled  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  real  life.  Such,  then,  being  the  case,  the  best 
way  to  obtain  questions  is  to  get  them  from  the  business  of  real  life.  Every 
teacher,  who  is  not  thoroughly  stupid  or  entirely  indifferent  as  to  how  he 
performs  his  duties,  must  know  that  things  are  sold  in  our  stores  by  the 
quantity  or  by  the  article,  at  prices  all  the  way  from  a  fraction  of  a  cent  up. 
If  he  cannot  imagine  transactions  which  might  occur,  let  him  ask  his  pupils 
who  are  employed  in  bazaars,  hardware  and  dry  goods  stores  for  sample  sale 
lists.  The  more  simple  transactions  will  furnish  the  Mental  Arithmetic; 
those  calling  for  more  figures,  the  written  work.  Written  Arithmetic  is  nec- 
essary when  the  operations  are  too  long  to  be  performed  mentally.  Do  not 
run  "right  through  the  book."  A  great  portion  of  the  matter  in  nearly  all 
the  arithmetics  is  mere  trash,  of  no  practical  value  to  more  than  one  person 
in  a  thousand.     Take  care  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

When  you  take  up  a  new  topic,  build  on  what  your  class  already  under- 
stands clearly. 

Give  your  pupils  questions  likely  to  occur  in  their  business,  and  you  will 
arouse,  on  their  part,  a  keen  interest  in  your  instruction.  Remember  that 
while  almost  all  teachers  can  give  instruction,  comparatively  few  can  hold  the 
attention  of  their  scholars. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  pupils  studying  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  will  be 
classified  in  three  grades. 

third  grade. 

Pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  grade  must  know  how  to  keep  the  Day 
Book,  Journal,  Ledger  and  Cash  Book  for  business  similar  to  that  given  in 
the  first  and  second  sets  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  High  School  Book-keeping. 
They  must  know  how  to  write  in  proper  form,  calculate,  and  receipt  ordinary 
markti  bills;  and  how  to  compute  simple  interest. 
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Teachers  are  required  to  spend  from  two  to  three  hours  per  week  on 
Arithmetic  as  here  outlined. 

Pupils  will  be  expected  to  exhibit  considerable  quickness  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic pertaining  to  small  shopping. 

Scholars  will  be  examined  for  promotion  a  short  time  previous  to  each  va- 
cation. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

Pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  grade  are  expected  to  perform  readily 
work  similar  to  that  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  3d  and  4th  sets.  The  teacher 
should  at  least  once  a  month,  test  his  scholars  on  exercises  (of  not  more  than  ten 
transactions)  taken  from  actual  business,  the  memoranda  merely  to  be  given 
to  the  pupils,  who  must  carry  the  work  through  the  proper  books  without 
any  assistance  whatever.  Journal-Day-Book  entries  must  be  as  brief  and  in- 
telligible as  possible.  Pupils  must  understand  clearly  the  proper  forms  of 
Orders,  Drafts  and  Notes,  and  the  general  business  customs  relating  to 
negotiable  paper.  They  must  also  thoroughly  understand  Interest  and 
Discount. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

The  general  work  of  this  Grade  will  be  performed  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  followed  in  the  largest  business  houses,  something  after  the 
plan  sketched  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  5th  set;  but  only  such  principal  books 
will  be  kept  as  are  necessarily  required  for  the  particular  business  in  hand. 

Special  kinds  of  business,  such  as  Commission,  Stock,  Banking,  etc.,  will 
be  taken  up  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  students. 

Exchange  between  the  United  States  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
comparison  of  important  weights  and  measures  of  foreign  countries  with  those 
of  this  country  (for  example,  metres  to  yards,  English  tons  and  gallons  to 
American,  etc.),  Equation  of  Payments  and  Averaging  Accounts,  and  other 
Arithmetical  topics  connected  with  commerce,  will  be  fully  explained  as 
entries  bearing  on  these  subjects  occur. 

When  pupils  are,  upon  examination,  advanced  from  the  Third  and  Second 
Grades,  they  will  be  furnished  with  Certificates  of  Promotion,  signed  by  the 
Principal  and  the  Class  Teacher;  and  students  of  the  First  Grade  will,  upon 
passing  a  successful  examination,  oral  and  written,  in  work  of  the  Evening 
School  Commercial  Course,  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  of  Graduation,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Chairman  of  the  Evening  School 
Committee,  the  City  Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  Evening  Schools. 
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DRAWING    DEPARTMENT. 


THIRD  GBADE — FBEE-HAKD. 


1st  Stage — Drawing  from  flat  copies. 

2d  Stage — Drawing  from  the  cast. 

3d  Stage — Drawing  from  natural  forms. 


DESIGNING. 


1st  Stage — Combinations  of  straight  and  curved  lines. 
2d  Stage — Ornaments  from  natural  forms. 
3d  Stage — Patterns  for  industrial  purposes. 


SECOND   GRADE — MECHANICAL. 

Low  Division — 

Linear  Drawing,  consisting  of  solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  con- 
struction; explanation  of  different  scales,  mechanical  projections,  including 
penetrations,  developments  and  theory  of  screws;  principles  of  shades  and 
shadows;  shading  and  coloring. 

Instruction  in  Mensuration  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  above 
subjects. 

High  Division — 

Rudiments  of  machine  drawing.  Different  parts  of  machines  will  be 
described  and  taught  from  blackboard  drawings  and  models.  Enlarged  and 
colored  copies  of  complete  and  complicated  machines  will  be  made  towards 
the  close  of  the  course. 


FIRST   GRADE — ARCHITECTURAL. 

Low  Division — 

Construction  of  mouldings.  Construction  and  application  of  different 
scales.    The  Five  Orders  of  Architecture. 

High  Division — 

Plans  and  elevations,  from  existing  buildings.  Details  of  the  above  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  Designing  and  planning  buildings  from  given  data  and  con- 
ditions.    Stair  building,  coloring  and  shading. 

Certificates  of  promotion  and  graduation  will  be  issued  as  in  Commercial 
Department. 
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FOREIGN  CLASSES. 

The  pupils  of  these  classes  are  simply  to  be  taught  to  read,  speak  and  write 
English  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency.  The  exercises,  of  course  excepting 
penmanship  and  composition,  must  be  entirely  oral.  The  pupil  will  best 
learn  the  means  and  pronunciation  of  English  words  by  listening  to  his 
teacher  and  advanced  classmates.  Spelling  must  be  acquired  mainly  through 
the  medium  of  composition,  because  there  the  pupil's  own  language  is  set 
right.  There  should  also  be  oral  exercises  on  the  spelling  and  meaning  of 
words  pronounced  alike,  but  differing  in  signification.  With  the  less  ad- 
vanced pupils,  writing  from  dictation  and  transcribing  may  take  the  place  of 
composition. 

Teachers  must  be  careful  to  use  English  only,  except  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  otherwise. 

Penmanship  will  be  taught  as  in  the  regular  classes. 

Composition — 

On  every  Friday  evening  the  teachers  of  the  respective  foreign  classes  shall 
deliver  in  English  a  short  lecture  on  forms  of  government  in  the  United 
States — National,  State  and  Municipal — principal  events  in  United  States 
History,  and  other  matters  of  importance  to  persons  desiring  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  The  pupils  will 
then  write  in  English  an  abstract  of  the  information  acquired.  This  will  be 
their  composition  exercise.  The  teacher  will  take  home  the  papers,  examine 
them,  and  note  the  errors  for  the  oral  lesson  to  be  given  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, as  in  the  English  classes.  There  must  be  no  text-book  in  grammar  used. 
English  grammar  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  translations  and  composi- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  for  the  various  classes, all  Evening  School 
pupils  must  be  furnished  with  a  small  book-slate.    • 
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ANNUAL     EXAMINATIONS, 


CIRCULAR  TO  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,      ) 
San  Francisco,  April  7,  1883.  ) 

To  Principals  and  Teachers : 

Principals  of  the  High  Schools  will  examine  their  classes  as  they  deem  ex- 
pedient during  the  remainder  of  the  present  term.  The  various  sets  of  ques- 
tions will  be  sent  by  the  Principals  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  for 
supervision,  after  which  they  will  be  returned  ready  for  use,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

The  examinations  of  the  First  Grades  will  take  place  on  the  days  specified 
below,  at  the  High  Schools,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Principals  and  Teachers 
thereof  and  such  First  Grade  Teachers  as  may  be  detailed  to  assist. 

The  High  Schools  will  be  dismissed  on  the  days  set  for  the  First  Grade 
examinations. 

The  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  will  be  dismissed  for  the  day  imme- 
diately after  each  examination;  but  teachers  will  remain  to  correct  papers 
until  the  regular  hour  for  closing  school,  and  not  later. 

One-fourth  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  class  may  be  promoted  as  hon- 
orary, and  one-fourth  by  recommendation.  Pupils  will  be  ranked  for  this 
honor  by  taking  their  monthly  standing  through  the  year,  in  connection  with 
their  standing  in  the  last  semi-annual  examination;  the  total  credits  obtained 
in  both  to  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  standards  to  find  the  per  centum.  No 
pupil  who  obtains  less  than  80  per  cent,  in  this  way  shall  be  promoted  as 
honorary,  and  no  pupil  whose  conduct  shall  have  been  unsatisfactory  shall  Le 
promoted  without  passing  the  final  examinations. 

The  standard  for  promotion  is  fixed  at  75  per  cent,  average  of  the  semi- 
annual examinations — December  and  fiual — the  per  centum  to  be  found  by 
dividing  the  total  credits  received  in  both,  by  the  sum  of  the  maxima. 

All  pupils  who  obtain  80  per  cent  or  over  in  the  final  examinations  shall  be 
promoted,  even  if  their  average  should  be  less  than  75  per  cent,  and  no  pupil 
shall  be  promoted  who  obtains  less  than  65  per  cent  in  final  examinations. 

The  Deputy  Superintendent  and  Inspector  will  examine  orally  in  History 
and  Government,  Physiology  and  Book-keeping.  They  will  commence  their 
work  immediately.  The  examination  in  Music,  by  Miss  Withrow,  will  also 
be  oral. 
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OBDEB   OF   EXAMINATIONS   IN   GEAMMAB   AND    PRIMAET    GBADES. 

Wednesday,  April  11th,  9  a.  m.,  Spelling  and  Defining. 

Monday,  April  30th,  9  a.  m.,  Geography. 

Wednesday,  May  9th,  9  a.  m.,  Composition  and  Grammar. 

Wednesday,  May  23d,  9  a.  m.,  Arithmetic  (Written). 

Thursday,  May  31st,  9  a.  m.,  Arithmetic  (Oral). 

Wednesday,  May  16th,  9  a.  m,,  French. 

Monday,  May  28th,  9  a.  m.,  German. 

SCALE  OF  CREDITS. 


Arithmetic  (Written) 

Arithmetic   (Oral) 

Beading  and  Subject-Matter 

Spelling  and  Defining 

Composition  and  Grammar. . 

"Writing 

Drawing 

Geography 


1st,  2d  and  3d 
Grades. 


500 


4th,  5th  and  6th 
Grades. 


80 

60 

40 

30 

70 

60 

40 

30 

100 

90 

70 

50 

40 

30 

60 

50 

400 


French  and  German,  50  credits  each. 


In  the  oral  examinations,  extras  per  class  will  be  allowed  as  follows: 

History  and  Government,  First  Grades Maximum,    7  credits 

History  and  Government,  Second  Grades "  10  credits 

Book-keeping,  First  Grades "  7  credits 

Physiology,  First  Grades "  6  credits 

Physiology,  Second  Grades "  10  credits 

Music,  First  and  Second  Grades "  5  credits 

Music,  other  Grades "  15  credits 


[Note. — All  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  stand  the  examination  in  Spell- 
ing, as  the  list  of  those  to  be  promoted  without  examination  will  not  be  fixed 
until  the  27th  of  April.] 

In  every  case  the  examiner  -will  say  how  many  extras  the  class  deserves, 
but  pupils  who  are  known  to  be  deficient  in  any  of  these  branches  shall  be 
marked  below  the  average  by  their  teachers.  No  one  should  obtain  credits 
through  the  industry  of  his  classmates. 

Full  directions  will  accompany  each  examination  paper. 

Pupils  who  may  be  unavoidably  absent  from  any  examinations  will  be  ex- 
amined in  the  missing  studies  by  the  Deputy  and  Inspector  after  the  vacation. 
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GENERAL     DIRECTIONS. 

1.  No  teacher  shall  have  charge  of  his  or  her  own  class  during  an 
examination. 

2.  Principals  will  arrange  a  different  change  of  teachers  for  each  ex- 
amination. 

3.  Teachers  are  required  to  avoid  every  occupation  which  might  turn 
their  attention  from  their  classes  during  examination,  and  are  advised  to 
frequently  move  among  their  pupils  and  to  the  rear  of  the  room. 

4.  Teachers  will  see  that  pupils  understand  the  correct  signification  of 
questions,  but  no  hint  must  be  given  which  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
answer. 

5.  The  papers  of  all  pupils  detected  in  copying  or  communicating  must  be 
rejected. 

6.  Teachers  will  prepare  their  rooms  (distribute  paper,  pens,  ink,  etc., 
collect  books  and  maps,  and  have  boards  cleaned)  at  8:45,  and  pass  directly 
to  the  classes  assigned  them,  on  examination  days,  at  9  a.  m.  sharp. 

7.  Principals  will  arrange  the  method  of  crediting  the  papers,  so  that  about 
a  fourth  of  the  number  of  assistants  will  be  employed  on  the  papers  of  each 
study.  Of  course  there  should  be  a  greater  force  on  the  difficult  work,  like 
Arithmetic  and  Composition,  than  on  the  more  simple,  such  as  Spelling  and 
Geography.  Oral  Arithmetic  will  be  credited  immediately  after  the  examina- 
tion, by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  classes. 

8.  Principals  will  see  that  examining  teachers  sign  their  names  on  all  the 
papers  they  credit. 

9.  All  papers,  as  soon  as  credited,  must  be  returned  to  the  class  teacher 
for  inspection.  In  case  of  the  discovery  of  mistakes,  the  class  te.tcher  shall 
at  once  consult  with  the  examining  teacher,  and  when  they  differ  in  opinion 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Principal  for  final  settlement. 

10.  When  the  credits  shall  have  been  entered  in  the  "  Class  Record," 
Principals  may,  in  their  discretion,  permit  pupils  to  take  their  papers  home 
for  the  inspection  of  friends. 

11.  Blank  certificates  of  promotion  will  be  furnished  at  the  office  of  the 
Board.  These  certificates,  properly  filled,  must  be  delivered  to  pupils  on  the 
last  school  dajr  of  the  term. 

12.  Fractions  less  than  one-half  occurring  in  the  total  for  any  subject  must 
be  dropped.  Fractions  equal  to,  or  greater  than  one-half,  arisiug  similaily, 
shall  be  counted  as  a  unit. 

13.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  scrutiny  of  the  crediting  shall  have  taken 
place,  the  credits  in  each  study  must  be  copied  into  the  "  Record  of  Examina- 
tion."    The  Record  Book  must  then  be  sent  to  the  office  for  inspection. 

14.  In  classifying  for  the  coming  year,  Principals  will  arrange  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  high  and  low  classes  of  the  same  grade,  except  that,  when  neces- 
sary, one  receiving  Eighth  Grade  class  may  be  formed  in  each  school. 

15.  The  pupils  promoted  as  honorary,   and  by  recommendation,  will  be 
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allowed  to  absent  themselves  on  examination  days,  and  will  be  dismissed  for 
vacation  one  week  before  the  closing  of  the  schools. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made,  a  circular  will  be 
issued,  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Normal 
Class,  the  Boys'  High  School,  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Bridge  Medals,  and  of  other  medals  provided  by  some  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  as  rewards  of  merits. 

ANDREW  J.  MOULDER, 

Supt.  of  Common  Schools. 

Jno.  T.  McGeoghe3AN,   Secretary. 


SPECIMEN  PAPERS  USED  IN  THE  QUARTERLY  EX- 
AMINATIONS OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO   IN   1882-83. 

SPELLING. 

TIBST  GBADE. 

Thiktt  Woeds — Half  a  Credit  each. 


1.  Adequate. 

2.  Labyrinth. 

3.  Glamour. 

4.  Plover. 

5.  Tenable. 

6.  Epitaph. 

7.  Urbanity. 

8.  Aerial. 

9.  Orchestra. 
10.  Reckoned. 


11.  Equipage. 

12.  Frigate. 

13.  Incredible. 

14.  Inexorable. 

15.  Ponderous. 

16.  Nauseous. 

17.  Farinaceous. 

18.  Alienate. 

19.  Phantom. 

20.  Insatiate. 


21.  Decimate. 

22.  Luscious. 

23.  Pageant. 

24.  Vehicle. 

25.  Facetious. 

26.  Lyrics. 

27.  Stolid. 

28.  Nonsuit. 

29.  Doggerel. 

30.  Facade. 


Define:— Gratis,  Alias,  Seriatim,  Depot,  Expose.     (One  credit  each.) 

Dictation: — "Little  does  the  boy  know,  as  the  tide  of  years  drifts  by, 
floating  him  out  insensibly  from  the  harbor  of  his  home  upon  the  great  sea  of 
life, — what  joys,  what  opportunities,  what  affections  are  slipping  from  him 
into  the  shades  of  that  inexorable  Past,  where  no  man  can  go,  save  on  the 
wings  of  his  dreams.  Little  does  he  think,  as  he  leans  upon  the  lap  of  his 
mother,  in  some  earnest  pleading  for  a  fancied  pleasure  of  the  hour,  or  in 
some  story  of  his  griefs,  that  such  sharing  of  his  sorrows,  and  such  sympathy 
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■with  his  wishes,  he  will  find  nowhere   again."     (Ten   credits.     One   off  for 

each  misspelled  word. ) 

Write  10  abbreviations,  with  their  full  meaning.     (One-half  credit  each.) 
Write   sentences   containing: — Meander,  Martial,  Vague,  Wonted,   Psalm. 

(One-half  credit  for  the  word  and  one-half  for  the  sentence.) 


1.  Clemency. 

2.  Achieved. 

3.  Intolerable. 

4.  Fledgeling. 

5.  Precision. 

6.  Heritage. 

7.  Architects. 


SECOND     GKADE. 

Twenty  Wokds — Haifa  Credit  each. 


8.  Porous. 

9.  Masquerade. 

10.  Pamphlet. 

11.  Poignant. 

12.  Furlough. 

13.  Irrigate. 

14.  Canon. 


15.  Jubilee. 

16.  Medley. 

17.  Tardiness. 

18.  Sluice. 

19.  Ghostly. 

20.  Balsam. 


Dictation — 

His  awl  was  all  the  poor  cobbler  possessed. 

If  you  think  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  easy,  I  cannot  assent  to  your 
opinion. 

I  ate  my  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 

You  cannot  pare  an  apple  or  a  pear  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

(One  and  one-half  credits  per  sentence.     Half  a  credit  off  for  each  error.) 

2 — What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit; 
King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art. 

O  poor  man's  son!  scorn  not  thy  state; 

There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 
In  merely  being  rich  and  great; 

Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 

And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Worth  being  poor  lo  hold  in  fee. 
(Fourteen  credits.     One  off  for  each  error.) 

Write  five  words  of  at  least  three  syllables  each — marking  the  accent  and 
showing  the  proper  sound  of  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable.  (Five 
credits. 


Define: — Wholesome,    Aquatic,    Mediocre,    Per  Diem,   Pro  Rata, 
credits.) 


(Five 
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THIRD    GRADE. 


Thirty  Words — Half  a  Credit  each. 


1.  Harangue. 

2.  Imposing. 

3.  Meteor. 

4.  Sheaves. 

5.  Pastimes. 

6.  Inspired. 

7.  Fagots. 

8.  Dissipate. 

9.  Sympathies. 
10.  Martyr. 


11.  Assigned. 

12.  Excesses. 

13.  Wailing. 

14.  Instituted. 

15.  Genius. 

16.  Plumb-line. 

17.  Paralysis. 

18.  Diphtheria. 

19.  Judgment. 

20.  Juiciness. 


21.  Chirrup. 

22.  Marseilles. 

23.  Mississippi. 

24.  Calcutta. 

25.  Pyrenees. 

26.  Morphine. 

27.  Egyptian. 

28.  Dairies. 

29.  Whiz. 

30.  Christmas. 


Write  four  names  of  noted  men.     (Half  a  credit  each). 

Explain:— M.  D.,  Supt.,  M.  S.,  Ult.,  Prox.,  Dr.,  C.  O.  D.,  Cwt.  (Half  a 
credit  each.) 

Define: — Illustrate,  Replenish,  Squalid,  Rioting,  Sustenance,  Exertion, 
Singeing,  Celery,  Cinnamon,  Autograph.  (Ten  credits — half  for  spelling  and 
half  for  defining.) 


Dictation — 


The  chattering  jay  has  ceased  his  din; 

The  noisy  robin  sings  no  more ; 
The  crow,  his  mountain  haunt  within, 

Dreams  'mid  the  forest's  surly  roar- 
Good-night,  good-night. 

The  bat  may  wheel  on  silent  wing; 

The  fox  his  guilty  vigils  keep; 
The  boding  owl  his  dirges  sing — 

But  love  and  innocence  will  sleep — 
Good-night,  good-night. 


(Nine  credits — one  off  for  each  error.) 


fourth  grade. 
Forty  Words  from  Speller  and  Reader — One-half  Credit  Each. 


1.  Balance. 

2.  Lieutenant. 

3.  Arctic. 

4.  Roughen. 

5.  Milwaukee. 


6.  Pennsylvania. 

7.  Schedule. 

8.  Icicle. 

9.  Syntax. 
10.  Crystal. 


11.  Chimneys. 

12.  Receipt. 

13.  Shepherd. 

14.  Buffalo. 

15.  Trophies. 
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16. 

Scissors. 

25. 

Visage. 

33. 

Sagacious. 

17. 

Reuben. 

26. 

Features. 

34. 

Copse. 

18. 

Daintily. 

27. 

Sociably. 

35. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

19. 

Heifers. 

28. 

Disguised. 

36. 

Braggart. 

20. 

Latitude. 

29. 

John  G.  Whittier. 

37. 

Asylum. 

21. 

Eulogy. 

30. 

Cataract. 

38. 

Docile. 

22. 

Courier. 

31. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

39. 

Optics. 

23. 

Canopy. 

32. 

Poised. 

40. 

Anxiety. 

24. 

Precisely. 

Let  the  pupil  select  any  four  words  from  the  above;  and  form  sentences — 
1  credit  each. 

Define  the  following:  Ult.,  Supt.,  P.  O.,  B.  C,  M.  C,  C.  0.  D.,  Cal., 
Atty.     (One-fourth  credit  each.) 

Dictation:  — 

(Four  credits — one  off  for  each  error.) 

The  truth,  as  spoken  by  a  little  child,  was  sublime.  Falsehood  and  per- 
jury had  preceded  her  testimony;  but  before  her  testimony,  falsehood  was 
scattered  like  chaff. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Forty  Words — Half  a  Credit  Each. 


1.  Muttering. 

2.  Vesture. 

3.  Monitor. 

4.  Aromatic. 

5.  Pruning. 

6.  Element. 

7.  Conscience. 

8.  Conferred. 

9.  History. 

10.  Improvement. 

11.  Taunting. 

12.  Calyx. 

13.  Horizon. 

14.  Ability. 

Five  sentences — one  credit  each.     (.Let  them  select  any  five  words  from  the 
above.) 

Dictation  : — 

You,  friendly  Earth!  how  far  do  you  go, 

With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod,  and  the  rivers  that  flow; 
With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles. 

(Five  credits — one  off  for  each  error.) 


15.  Whimsical. 

16.  Knapsack. 

17.  Exhausted. 

18.  Circuit. 

19.  Notable. 

20.  Emblem. 

21.  Species. 

22.  Grammar. 

23.  Treasures. 

24.  Glimpse. 

25.  Forfeited. 
2G.  Vigilant. 
27.  Soars. 


28.  Refusal. 

29.  Bungler. 

30.  Agony. 

31.  Bouquets. 

32.  Themes. 

33.  Tranquil. 
31.  Cheery. 

35.  Oracle. 

36.  Margery. 

37.  Philip. 

38.  Stephen. 

39.  Vienna. 

40.  St.  Nicholas. 
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SIXTH   GEADE. 


Twenty  Words — Half  a  Credit  Each. 


1.  Chiefly.  8.  Sleeve.  15.  Wrote. 

2.  Gnawing.  9.  Grieved.  16.  Bargain. 

3.  Material.  10.  Melody.  17.  Severely. 

4.  Parcels.  11.  Modest.  18.  Necessary. 

5.  Pictures.  12.  Scatter.  19.  Mountain. 

6.  Eyelids.  13.  Grateful.  20.  Bathe. 

7.  Enjoyed.  14.  Pity. 

Make  sentences  so  as  to  show  what  the  following  words  mean: — Repeat, 
Shivering,  Cheese,  Courage,  Protection.     (Two  credits  each.) 

Dictation: — "  I  hardly  know  whether  they  liked  it  better  in  summer  or  in 
winter.  They  used  to  pretend  that  they  were  travelers  exploring  a  new 
country,  and  would  scatter  leaves  on  the  road  that  they  might  find  their  way 
back  again.     (Ten  credits — one  off  for  each  misspelled  word. ) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits — Haifa  Credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word. 

1.  Through  what  countries  do  the   following  rivers   flow:    The  Volga? 
Danube  ?     Rhine  ?     3  credits. 

*     What  countries  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ?    Bay  of  Biscay  ?     Sea  of 
Marmora  ?      3  credits. 

2.  To  what  countries  do  the  following  islands  belong:     Corsica?     Shet- 
land Isles  ?     Majorca  ?      3  credits. 

In  what  countries  are  Capes  Clear,  Metapan  and  Finisterre  ?     3  credits. 

3.  Name  the  English  cities  noted  for  the  following  manufactures:     Cotton 
goods,  cutlery,  carpets. 

Name  three  of  the  most  important  French  exports. 

Who  was  the  most  celebrated  general  and  monarch  of  France?    7  credits. 

4.  Give  in  round    numbers   the    approximate    population    of   England, 
France,  Spain,  German  Empire,  Austria.     5  credits. 

5.  Name  three  important  islands,  two  mountain  chains,  five   large  rivers, 
and  four  seas,  gulfs  or  bays,  and  four  important  countries  of  Asia.     9  credits. 

6.  What  two  European  nations  have  the  most  important  possessions  in 
Asia?    2  credits.  s 
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7.  Name  three  important  countries,  a  large  island,  two  great  rivers,  a  lake 
and  three  productions  of  Africa.     5  credits. 

Name  two  explorers  of  Africa;  two  powerful  ancient  nations  of  Africa.  2 
credits. 

8.  Name  five  large  islands  in  or  bordering  the  Pacific.  Three  large  cities 
and  two  provinces  of  Australia.     5  credits. 

9.  What  are  the  phenomena  caused  by  the  diurnal  rotation  and  annual 
revolution  of  the  earth  ?     2  credits. 

"What  and  where  are  the  zones  ?  Why  are  the  western  sides  of  Europe  and 
North  America  warmer  than  the  eastern  ?     2  credits. 

10.  Draw  a  simple  outline  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Washington 
Territory,  showing  the  boundaries  and  locating  four  important  places.  4 
credits. 

SECOND   GBADE. 

Sixty  Credits — One-half  Credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word. 

1.  What  is  latitude  ?     Longitude?     2  credits. 

To  what  does  Europe  owe  its  importance  ?     3  credits. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  length  of  one  degree  of  the  earth's  circumference? 
How  many  degrees  wide  is  the  Torrid  Zone  ?  Each  Temperate  Zone  ?  4 
credits,     (b)  What  causes  the  cold  of  the  Frigid  Zones  ?     3  credits. 

3.  Mention  three  things  upon  which  the  climate  of  a  place  depends.  3 
credits. 

4.  Name  the  five  classes  or  races  into  which  mankind  is  divided.  Men- 
tion a  country  inhabited  by  each  one.     5  credits. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  Republican  Government?  An  Absolute  Monarchy? 
A  Limited  Monarchy  ?     3  credits. 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  largest  city  of  British  America?  About  how  many 
people  does  it  contain  ?  2  credits,  (b)  How  is  commerce  carried  on  between 
the  interior  of  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  ports  ?     3  credits. 

7.  Name  one  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pacific  and  two  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  latitude  of  the  United  States.     3  credits. 

8.  Mention  two  States  celebrated  for  wheat,  two  for  cotton,  two  for 
tobacco,  one  for  cane  sugar,  one  for  rice,  one  for  wool,  one  for  quicksilver. 
10  credits. 

9.  What  compose  the  U.  S.  Congress  ?  What  is  the  principal  duty  of  the 
Vice-President,  and  how  may  he  become  President  ?     4  credits. 

10.  Draw  a  plain  outline  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  locate  thereon: 
San  Diego,  Virginia  City,  Marysville,  Lake  Tulare,  Cape  Mendocino,  Los 
Angeles,  Sacramento  River,  San  Joaquin  River,  Clear  Lake,  Humboldt 
River.     10  credits  for  locations  and  five  for  correctness  of  outline. 
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THIBD   GBADE. 

Sixty  Cbedits — One-half  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word. 

1.  Name  three  good  harbors,  three  large  rivers  and  four  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  region.     10  credits. 

2.  Mention  two  of  the  principal  products  of  California,  one  of  Oregon, 
one  of  Nevada,  one  of  Alaska.     5  credits. 

3.  Name  two  countries  of  South  America  in  the  Temperate  zone  and  three 
in  the  Torrid.     5  credits. 

4.  What  is  the  largest  city  of  South  America?  About  how  high  are  the 
loftiest  points  of  the  Andes?  Name  a  tree  of  South  America  from  which  a 
well  known  article  of  commerce  is  obtained.  Name  three  other  articles  of 
commerce  obtained  from  South  America.     6  credits. 

5.  Name  the  two  greatest  cities  of  Europe,  aDd  give  their  population, 
nearly;  six  of  the  greatest  countries;  two  foreign  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 
Y2  credit  each=6  credits. 

6.  Name  two  principal  mineral  productions  of  Great  Britain;  something 
we  import  from  England;  something  she  receives  from  us.     4  credits. 

7.  For  what  are  Liverpool,  Birmingtou,  Lyons  and  Venice  noted?  4  credits. 

8.  Name  three  European  cities  which  are  the  capitals  of  empires;  one  the 
capital  of  a  republic,  and  one  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.     5  credits. 

9.  What  is  the  coldest  country  of  Asia?  The  most  populous  country  of 
Asia?  Name  three  other  countries  of  Asia;  three  large  cities;  two  things  in 
which  Asia  exeels  the  other  grand  divisions.     5  credits. 

10.  Name  three  exports  of  Asia,  two  of  Australia,  two  of  Africa.  Give  the 
greatest  river  of  Africa,  and  its  most  celebrated  country.  Mention  a  republic 
of  Africa.     10  credits. 

FOURTH  GBADE. 

Fifty  Cbedits — One-quarter  of  a  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word. 

1.  From  what  States  do  we  get  Gold?  Silver?  Copper?  Coal?  Iron? 
Tobacca?    Rice?     Pineapples?     Sugar?     Pork?     10  credits. 

2.  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world?  In  Ameiica?  About  how  many 
people  does  each  contain?  What  is  the  largest  river  in  America?  The  great- 
est republic  in  the  world?     6  credits. 

3.  What  is  Agriculture?  Name  two  things  which  affect  climate.  Name 
three  countries  in  the  Torrid  Zone.     6  credits. 

4.  What  is  largest  city  of  New  England?  The  largest  two  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States?  The  largest  city  in  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico?     Give  about  the  number  of  people  in  each.     8  credits. 
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5.  Mention  two  manufactures  for  •which  New  England  is  celebrated.  For 
what  are  the  following  places  noted:  New  Bedford?  Newport?  Lowell? 
5  credits. 

6.  Name  two  States  of  which  the  Potomac  River  is  a  boundary?  "Where  is 
the  Welland  Canal?  Why  was  it  built?  For  what  are  the  following  places 
noted:  Rochester?     Syracuse?     Pittsburg?     Richmond?     7  credits. 

7.  What  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Lake  States?  Give  two  of 
their  largest  cities.     3  credits. 

8.  Locate  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  Willamette  Valley.  Portland. 
Great  Salt  Lake.     Alaska.     5  credits. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits — One-quarter  of  a  credit  off  for  each  error  in  spelling. 

1.  If  you  were  in  a  strange  place,  how  would  you  find  the  east,  west, 
north  and  south?     4  credits. 

2.  Name  five  things  obtained  from  mines.     5  credits. 

3.  Name  four  plants  which  furnish  us  with  food;  one  which  provides  us 
with  clothing.  Name  an  animal  from  which  we  obtain  both  food  and 
clothing.     6  credits. 

4.  What  is  commerce?     How  is  it  carried  on?      2  credits. 

Name  two  animals  that  are  found  in  very  warm  countries.  Two  that 
are  found  in  very  cold  regions.     4  credits. 

5.  Name  two  of  the  greatest  mountain  ranges,  two  of  the  largest  rivers  and 
the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  world.     5  credits. 

6.  Give  three  countries  of  North  America  and  the  capital  of  each.  What 
oceans  wash  the  shores  of  North  America  and  what  is  its  greatest  river?  10 
credits. 

7.  Name  different  products  of  the  following  countries:  Three  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  Mexico,  one  of  British  America,  one  of  Cuba.     3  credits. 

8.  Name  three  important  cities  of  this  country  on  or  near  the  Atlantic 
Coast;  two  on  the  Mississippi;  one  on  the  Ohio;  one  on  the  great  lakes  and 
one  on  the  Pacific.     £  credit  each. 

Name  four  articles  which  we  import.    6  credits. 

9.  Mention  five  things  you  know  about  geography  not   asked   for   in   the 

preceding  questions,  and   say   what  you   think   geography   is   good   for.     5 

credits. 

sixth  grade. 

Fifty  Credits — One-quarter  of  a  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word. 

1.  What  ocean  lies  outside  of  the  Golden  Gate?    2  credits. 

2.  Name  the  grand  divisions  of  land.     5  credits. 

Which  of  the  grand  divisions  do  we  live  in?    2  credits. 
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3.  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States?     2  credits. 
On  which  side  of  North  America  is  it?     2  credits. 

4.  What  is  the  greatest  range  of  mountains  in  the  United  States?  2  credits. 
On  what  side  of  North  America  is  it?     2  credits. 

5.  O'n  what  side  of  California  is  Oregon?  Mexico?  The  Pacific  Ocean? 
3  credits 

6.  Name  three  large  cities,  two  large  rivers,  a  mountain  and  a  bay  in  Cali- 
fornia.    7  credits. 

7.  Name  two  things  that  the  people  of  California  get  from  other  countries. 
Name  two  things  which  we  send  to  other  countries.     4  credits. 

8.  Where  is  Alcatraz  and  what  is  it?  Where  is  the  Golden  Gate  and  what 
is  it?    4  credits. 

9.  In  what  direction  does  Market  street  run?  In  what  direction  does  Van 
Ness  avenue  run?  On  what  side  of  San  Francisco  is  the  Golden  Gate  Park? 
Where  is  the  Presidio?    What  streets  are  near  the  New  City  Hall?  10  credits. 

10.  Write  any  Ave  things  you  know  about  geography  not  already  asked 
for.     5  credits. 


COMPOSITION     AND     GRAMMAR. 

FIKST   GKADE. 

[Note. — One   credit  off  for   each   error  in  spelling,  grammar  and  use  of 
capitals.] 

1.  Write  a  letter  of  not  less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than  twenty-five  lines, 
about  either  of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Our  neighborhood. 

(5)  Examinations. 

(c)  A  trip  to  Belmont,  Fairfax  or  Saucelito. 

(d)  The  Oakland  ferry.       40  credits. 

2.  Rearrange  these  sentences  in  such  a  manner  as  to   make   the   meaning 
clear: 

(a)  A  large  number  of  seats  were  occupied  by  pupils  that  had  no 

backs. 

(b)  Crusoe  saw  five  canoes  on  the  shore  in  which  there  were  no 

savages. 

(c)  How  can  brethren  partake  of  their  father's  blessing,  that  curse 

each  other  ? 

3.  What  plain  rule  can  you  give  as  to  the  best  arrangement  of  modifying 
words,  phrases  or  clauses  ?     5  credits. 
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4.  Tell,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  how  the  cable  street-car  lines  differ  from 
the  horse-car  roads.  Speak  of  their  advantages  and  their  construction.  16 
credits. 

INTERMISSION. 

5.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  italicized:  Behold,  your  honse  is  left  deso- 
late !  Proceed  according  to  law.  He  rose  to  speak.  The  Australian  gold- 
fields  are  rich.     4  credits. 

6.  Give  the  forms  of  these  verbs: 

(a)  The  sheep  were  stolen. 

(b)  He  is  writing  a  letter. 

(c)  Do  I  not  obey  you  ? 

(d)  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.     4  credits. 

7.  Form  the  plurals  of  glory,  chimney,  piano-forte,  Knight-Templar, 
wagonload,  folio.     3  credits. 

Give  two  rules  for  capitals.     2  credits 

8.  Write  sentences  containing  the  possessive  case  plural  number  of 
teacher,  womau,  I,  merchant.     4  credits. 

9.  Give  all  the  adjective  elements  of  the  following. 

Howard's  noble  life  of  self-sacrifice  will  serve  as  a  shining  model  to  men  of 
all  future  ages.     5  credits. 

10.  "  Pray  for  the  living,  in  whose  breast 

The  struggle  between  right  and  wrong 

Is  raging  terrible  and  strong." 
What  is  the  subject  of  pray  ? 
What  part  of  speech  is  wrong? 

What  is  there  peculiar  about  the  use  of  terrible  and  strong  in  this  sentence  ? 
4  credits. 

Punctuate  and  capitalize  from  dictation: — 

Then  here's  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray  ! 
The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its  May  ! 
But  when  we  have  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys, 
Dear  Father,  take  care  of  thy  children,  the  Boys  ! 

6  credits.  —  [0.  W.  Holmes. 

SECOND    GRADE. 

Half  a  credit  off  for  each  error  in  spelling,  grammar  or  use  of  capitals. 

1.  Use  the  following  words  properly  in  not  more  than  ten  senteuces: 
Rash,  Gentle,  Clumsy,  Curious,  Delicate,  City,  House,  Appetite,  Carriage, 
Neighbor,  Now,  Here,  Next  week,  1st  of  June,  Commences.     30  credits. 

2.  Bead  once,  slowly  and  distinctly,  Chapter  XXV,  Part  II,  Hooker's 
Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Pupils  will  write  a  description  of  the  instruments 
of  defense  and  attack  ot  any  four  of  the  animals  mentioned.    40  credits. 
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INTERMISSION. 

3.  Name  the  subject  of  the  following  sentence:  "To  live  in  hearts  we 
leave  behind  is  not  to  die."     2  oredits. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  fly,  swim,  set,  went,  was,  write,  bereft,  drunk, 
freight,  lost.     5  credits. 

Use  properly  in  sentences  the  perfect  participles  of  fly,  swim,  went,  was, 
bereft;  the  past  tense  of  set  and  drunk,  and  the  present  of  was  and  lost.  18 
credits. 

4.  Write  the  possessive  of  boys,  men,  Thomas. 

Change  to  possessive  form:  The  association  of  teachers;  The  costume  of 
the  Knight-Templar. 

Give  the  plurals  of  piano,  attorney,  knife,  pailful,  fish.     5  credits. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
What  I  mean  to  do  during  vacation. 

What  I  saw  on  May  Day. 

What  school  studies  I  like  best,  which  of  them  I  think  will  be  most 

useful  to  me  in  after  life,  with  reasons. 
The  last  picnic  I  attended.     30  credits. 

[Note — The  composition  must  consist  of  not  less  than  eighteen  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  lines.  Two  credits  off  for  every  line  below  or  above  the 
limit.] 

2.  Read  for  the  class  Chap.  XXIV,  Part  II,  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature,  "  More  About  the  Tools  of  Animals."  Read  distinctly  once.  Pupils 
will  then  write  at  least  three  descriptions  of  how  animals  naturally  supply 
the  places  of  tools  or  hands.  Scholars  must  not  use  the  language  of  the 
book.     30  credits. 

INTERMISSION. 

3.  Give  the  past  tense  and  perfect  participle  of  stay,  set,  sit,  sweep,  rise, 
eat,  aim,  choose,  lie  (to  recline),  fly,     10  credits. 

4.  Make  short  sentences,  using  correctly;  The  past  tense  of  bid,  perfect 
participle  of  buy,  of  come,  of  drink,  of  flee,  of  fly,  of  lie  (to  utter  falsehood), 
of  load,  past  tense  of  freeze,  present  of  cleft.     10  credits. 

5.  Correct:  You  was  afraid  you  would  be  hurt.  They  haint  visited  us  last 
week.  He  don't  say  nothing  to  nobody.  Let  you  and  I  read  slower.  Then 
every  one  will  know  their  place.  The  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches 
were  neglected.     12  credits. 

6.  Compare:    Little,  bad,  well,  worse.    8  credits. 
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FOURTH   GRADE. 

Half  a  credit  off  for  each  error  in  spelling,  grammar  or  rise  of  capitals. 

1.  The  teacher  will  read  once,  aloud,  from  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature,  the  whole  of  Chapter  XXVII,  and  require  the  pupils  to  write  what 
they  remember  in  relation  to  the  coverings  of  three  of  the  animals  mentioned. 
15  credits. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  How  I  mean  to  spend  my  vacation. 

2.  My  last  picnic. 

3.  What  I  saw  on  May  Day. 

4.  Which  of  my  school  studies  I  like  the  best,  and  which  I  think  will  be 

of  most  use  to  me  hereafter,  and  my  reasons.     30  credits. 

Note — The  body  of  the  letter  must  consist  of  not  less  than  eighteen  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  lines. 

3.  The  principal  will  select  five  verbs,  five  adjectives  and  five  adverbs 
from  the  reading  lessons,  and  require  them  to  be  used  in  fifteen  sentences,  or 
fewer,  as  the  pupil  may  pee  fit.     15  credits. 

INTERMISSION. 

5.  Write  this  correctly  and  punctuate,  from  dictation: 

April  comes  after  March,  and  in  California  it  is  a  showery  month  and 
makes  mayflowers.     We  welcome  the  Spring!    6  credits. 

6.  We  drove  through  the  woods. 

We  drove  down  the  mountain  path. 
We  could  not  escape  the  storm. 
We  were  miles  away  from  home. 
We  reached  the  farmhouse. 
We  were  wet,  cold  and  hungry. 
We  had  a  bright  fire  and  a  good  dinner. 
Form  the  above  simple  sentences  into  a  composition  by  joining  them  prop- 
erly with  conjunctions,  using  the  comma,  so  as  to  avoid  repetition.    6  credits. 

7.  Write  sentences  containing  the  possessive  case  of  Richard,  children,  I, 
wolf,  they.     4  credits. 

8.  Correct  the  followiug  sentences:  Him  and  me  worked  our  examples  to- 
gether. We  wasu't  going  to  loose  our  credits.  Our  teachers  don't  give  no 
■extras.     My  mother  won't  leave  me  go  to  the  picnic.     8  credits. 

9.  Give  the  plurals  of:  Solo,  me,  tooth,  I,  Mary,  cupful.     6  credits. 

10 
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FIFTH    GBADE. 

Half  a  credit  off  for  each  error  in  spelling,  grammar,  or  use  of  capitals. 

1.  Principals  will  select  five  nouns,  five  verbs  and  five  adjectives  from  the 
reading  lessons  of  the  course,  and  require  the  pupils  to  place  them  in  sensi- 
ble sentences.  Pupils  may  make  fifteen  sentences,  or  any  less  number,  as 
they  think  fit,  but  all  the  words  must  be  properly  used.     30  credits. 

2.  The  rain  falls  during  the  winter .  >. 
The  rain  makes  the  hills  green. 

The  rain  makes  the  flowers  grow. 
The  rain  softens  the  ground. 
Then  the  farmer  can  plow  the  ground. 
He  can  get  it  ready  for  sowing  the  grain. 
Put  these  statements  into  one  or  two  larger  sentences.     10  credits. 

Note. — Two  extra  credits  may  be  allowed  if  the  pupil  succeeds  in  combin- 
ing into  one  sensible  sentence. 

3.  Describe  the  pictures  on  pages  18  and  19  of  Stickney's  No.  1,  or 

No.  2.  Write  a  short  description  of  the  cow,  elephant,  camel  and  ostrich. 
20  credits. 

Note. — The  description  must  be  such  as  to  distinguish  and  show  the  uses 
of  these  animals. 

INTEBMISSION. 

4.  Give  two  rules  for  using  capitals.     2  credits. 

Give  the  past  and  perfect  forms  of:  Do,  go,  see,  take,  come.     10  credits. 
Give  the  plurals  of:  Lady,  hero,  valley,  it,  child,  mouse.     6  credits. 
Explain:  i.  e.,  viz.,  N.  B.,  P.  M.,  A.  D.     5  credits. 

5.  Correct: — 

Mary  has  went  home. 

i  seen  the  horae  that  run  away. 

Them's  the  best  children  in  school. 

John  dunno  what  to  do. 

Lemme  see  them  flowers. 

Set  down  on  the  floor. 

They  was  too  young  for  the  class.     7  credits. 

SIXTH  GBADE 

One-half  credit  off  for  every  error  in  spelling,  grammar,  or  the  use  of  capitals. 

1.  The  principal  will  select  five  nouns  and  five  adjectives  from  the  reading 
lessons  of  the  course,  and  require  the  pupils  to  place  them  in  sensible  sen- 
tences. 

Note. — The  pupils  may  make  ten  sentences  or  any  less  number,  as  they 
think  fit,  but  all  the  words  must  be  properly  used.     30  credits. 
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2.  Describe  and  tell  all  the  uses  of  the  horse,  sheep  and  dog.     30  credits. 

Note. — The  description  must  be  such  as  will  distinguish  these  animals  from 
other  quadrupeds  and  from  one  another. 

3.  Describe  the  picture  on  page  16.  Stickney's  Language  Lessons,  No.  1. 
10  credits. 

Tell  some  other  things  you  have  seen  a  monkey  or  monkies  do.     3   extras. 

4.  Write  five  sentences,  two  of  which  shall  be  questions,  about  a  cat — ob- 
serving the  proper  uses  of  capitals,  periods  and  interrogation  points.  10 
credits. 

5.  Correct  the  following: — 
Teacher,  I  haint  got  no  pencil. 
My  books  is  all  at  home. 

You  don't  know  nothing  about  it. 
Him  and  me  went  to  the  pond. 
Them  marbles  belongs  to  me. 


ARITHMETIC. 


FIBST    GEADE. 

Note. — Allow  eredits  for  each  distinct  part  of  a. question. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  $95.27%,  $88.21,  $67.24%,  $56.20}^,  $47.63%,  $49.87, 
$96.92%,  $74.25,  $50.60,  $37.37%,  $9.12%,  $62.45%,  $8.49%,  $70.96, 
$95.30%  and  $9.43%.  10  credits  or  0.  Dictate  and  allow  five  minutes  for 
the  operation. 

2.  In  settling  with  a  merchant,  I  gave  my  note  for  $97.75,  due  in  eleven 
months,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  What  must  be  paid  when  the  note  falls 
due?    8  credits. 

3.  Find  the  bank  discount  and  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $597.50,  due  in  60 
days,  without  grace,  at  6  per  cent.     10  credits. 

4.  A  buys  a  watch  for  $120,  and  sells  it  to  B  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.  B 
afterwards  sells  to  C  at  a  gain  of  12%  per  cent.  How  much  does  C  pay,  and 
what  would  A  have  gained  per  cent,  had  ho  sold  for  that  price?     10  credits. 

5.  A  circular  field  contains  5  acres.     Find  tho  diameter.     8  credits. 

6.  The  sides  of  a  triangular  sheet  of  copper  are  respectively  43,  36  and  29 
inches.     How  many  square  feet  in  th6  plate?     8  credits. 
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7.  A  certain  tree  was  broken  39  feet  from  the  top,  which  struck  the  ground 
15  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  tree.    What  was  the  height  of  the  tree?   8  credits. 

8.  The  town  of  Ogden,  Utah,  is  110°  W.  longitude,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
8  13°  30'  E.  longitude.  When  it  is  12  o'clock  noon  at  the  latter  place,  what 
time  is  it  at  Ogden?     6  credits. 

9.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  being  given,  how  do  you  find  the  circumfer- 
ence?   2  credits. 

The  diameter  and  circumference  being  giv«n,  is  the  area  found  without  use 
of  tabular  number?     2  credits. 

In  fire  insurance  what  is  meant  by  the  premium?  the  policy?     2  credits. 

How  many  square  feet  of  gilding  will  it  take  to  cover  all  the  sides  of  a  cubic 
block  of  wood  5%  inches  on  the  edge?     6  credits. 


SECOND   GRADE. 

Credits  allowed  for  each  distinct  part  of  a  question. 
Dictate  : 

1.  Find  the  total  of  $49.75,  $64.12%,  $89.06%,  $48.87%,  $97.65,  $84.62%, 
$95.31%,  $69.05,  $84.10,  $99,99,  $76.45,  $68.37%,  $85.43%,  $96.08. 

Time  from  commencement  of  dictation,  six  minutes.  10  credits  or  0. 
Teachers  in  charge  will  be  particular  to  see  that  no  copying  takes  place,  and 
that  pupils  finish  promptly  on  time. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  floor  32  feet  6  inches  by  24  feet,  carpet  % 
yard  wide,  at  $1.16  per  yard.     9  credits. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  a  farm  216.5  rods  long  and  162  rods  wide,  at  $35 
per  acre?     4  credits. 

Find  the  cost  of  13  pieces  of  scantling,  4  inches  by  4  inches,  and  16  feet 
long,  at  $14  per  thousand.     6  credits. 

4.  Bought  goods  for  $2,360,  and  after  paying  for  freight  $85.50,  sold  them 
for  $3,570.43.     What  per  cent,  profit  did  I  make?     6  credits. 

5.  On  one  invoice  of  goods  amounting  to  $489.50  a  trader  is  allowed  4  per 
cent,  discount  for  cash;  on  another  of  $685,  3%  per  cent.,  and  on  a  third  of 
$720,  4%  per  cent.     What  amount  will  pay  for  all?     8  credits. 

6.  On  June  15,  1880,  a  note  was  given  for  $536,  on  interest  at  7  per  cent. 
What  amount  was  required  to  settle  the  note  on  October  20,  1881?     5  credits. 

7.  A  house  valued  at  $2,380  is  insured  for  %  its  value  at  a  premium  of  2 
per  cent.     If  it  is  destroyed  by  fire,  what  is  the  loss  to  the  owner?    6  credits. 

8.  A  man  owning  five-sixteenths  of  a  factory  sold  one-third  of  his  share 
for  $2,280^.     What  was  the  value  of  the  factory?     6  credits. 
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Dictate.     Pupils  to  write  answers. 

How  many  feet  and  inches  in  112  inches? 

"       square  yards  and  square  feet  in  88  square  feet? 
"       gallons  and  quarts  in  50  quarts? 
"      miles  and  rods  in  400  rods? 
"       feet  in  4  rods? 

"       pennyweights  in  3  oz.  11  pwts?     12  credits. 
About  ten  seconds  for  each  part;  answers  to  be  written  simultaneously. 
10.     Find  the  amounts  and  total  of  the  following: 
86  barrels  flour  at  $5.62%. 
100  centals  wheat  at  $1.87%. 
2  tons  80  pounds  barley  at  $15  per  ton.     8  credits. 


THIRD    GKADE. 

Note — Credits  allowed  for  each  distinct  part  of  a  question. 

1.  Twelve  bales  of  cotton  weighed  as  follows:  487,  589,  496,  546,  484,  567, 
572,  554,  492,  541,  525  and  518  pounds.  Find  the  total  weight  and  the  cost  at 
15  cents  per  pound.     10  credits  or  0. 

(Dictate,  and  allow  five  minutes  for  the  operation.) 

2.  A  man  has  one-eighth  of  his  cattle  in  one  field,  two-sevenths  of  them 
in  another,  and  the  remainder  of  them  in  a  third  field.  What  part  of  the 
whole  number  are  in  the  last  field?  These  last  number  93  head.  How  many 
has  he  in  all?     10  credits. 

3.  A  floor  contains  847  square  feet,  and  is  35  feet  long.  How  wide  is  it? 
How  many  yards  of  carpet  one  yard  wide  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  it? 
8  credits. 

From  87f  acres  of  land  I  sold  49jg  acres.     How  much  remained?    2  credits. 

4.  If  a  man  has  an  income  of  $3,500  a  year,  and  his  expenses  average 
$6.25  a  day,  how  much  can  he  save  in  four  years,  including  one  leap  year? 
6  credits. 

5.  Reduce  f ,  15T,  fo,  |  and  %  to  fractions  equal  in  value  having  the  least 
common  denominator.     4  credits. 

At  2%  cents  per  ounce,  what  will  7i  ounces  of  soda  cost?     2  credits. 
One  man  runs  100  yards  in  1H  seconds,  another  in  10%  seconds.     What  is 
their  difference  in  time?     2  credits. 

6.  Paid  $218*<  for  a  horse,  and  sold  him  for  £  of  what  he  cost.  What  was 
the  loss.     3  credits. 

From  $7%  subtract  the  sum  of  85  cents  and  14%  dimes.     5  credits. 

7.  How  many  square  yards  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  24%  feet 
long  and  18  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high,  allowing  120  square  feet  for  doors  and 
windows?     10  credits. 
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8    Add  $&,  $.72,  ■$*-&,  $1%,  and  $.06%.     5  credits. 

75  pounds  of  sugar  costs  $8%;  how  much  can  be  bought  for  $50.  5  credits. 

A.  broker  receives  4  mills  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  stock  he  sells.  His 
earnings  for  a  week  amount  to  $112.50;  how  many  dollars'  worth  of  stock  did 
he  sell?    8  credits. 

FOTJETH   GRADE. 

Note — Credits  allowed  for  each  distinct  part  of  a  question. 

1.  Find  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  ten  droves  numbering  as  follows: 
693,  754,  872,  989,  418,  623,  575,  329,  296  and  588.     10  credits  or  none. 

2.  A  man  earns  $63  a  month,  and  his  necessary  expenses  are  $55.50  per 
month.     How  long  will  it  take  him  to  pay  for  a  lot  costing  $875?  8  credits. 

3.  In  4  %  acres  how  many  building  lots  of  %  of  an  acre  each? 
How  many  times  is  $%  contained  in  $%? 

How  many  times  is  14  acres  contained  in  32%  acres? 

How  many  times  is  5%  yards  contained  in  30%  yards? 

How  many  times  is  %  of  a  gallon  contained  in  5%  gallons?     10  credits. 

4.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10?     4  credits. 
What  is  %  of  94%  lbs?    What  is  %  of  61%  miles?    What  is  $  of  42% 

yards?     6  credits. 
If  f  of  an  acre  cost  $42,  what  should  an  acre  cost?     4  credits. 

5.  Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms:  f  J,  £§,  f  ?-.  6  credits. 
Find  the  value  of  7%  days  work  at  $la7T  per  day.     4  credits. 

6-  Find  the  total  cost  of  28  Readers  at  34%c,  36  Arithmetics  at  62%c,  24 
Geographies  at  $1.16,  and  20  Grammars  at  62%c.     10  credits. 

7,  From  H  of  $3,276  take  T\  of  $6,205.     6  credits. 

8.  Cash  on  hand  in  the  morning — $58.65.  Received  during  the  day — 
$9.25,  $4.65,  $2.96,  85c,  $5.10,  $40,  90c,  $1.25,  $2.80,  $7,25,  $11,55  and 
$6.20.  Paid  out  during  the  day— $25.50,  $1,40,  $7.65,  $29.10,  $1.15,  $1.55 
and  $2.25.     How  much  on  hand  at  night?     12  credits — 6,  4,  2. 


FIFTH    GRADE. 

Note — Allow  credits  for  each  distinct  part  of  a  question. 

1.  Eight  farms  contain  as  follows:  275,196,299,327,  485,  365,  182  and 
207  acres.     How  many  in  all  ?     8  credits  or  none. 

Dictate  and  allow  five  minutes  for  the  operation. 

2.  A  merchant  had  $4,280  in  the  bank,  and  he  drew  out  $876.50  at  one 
time  and  $1,162.50  at  another.  How  much  money  remained  in  the  bank? 
8  credits. 
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3.  Cash  on  hand  in  the  morning — $112.70.  Received  during  the  day — 
$5.20,  $8.62,  $5.98,  $11.25,  $8.20  and  $23.40.  Paid  out— $4.50,  $7.60, 
$10  and  $40.40.     How  much  cash  on  hand  at  night  ?     8  credits=4,  3,  1. 

3.  Twenty-three  men  own  equally  a  tract  of  232,323  acres.  "What  is  each 
man's  share  ?     4  credits. 

5.  From  eleven-ninths  of  $44,865  take  five-sevenths  of  $22,897.  8 
credits=3,  3,  2. 

6.  How  many  inches  in  72^  feet  ?     2  credits. 
How  many  days  in  16f  weeks  ?     2  credits. 
How  many  ounces  in  7\}  pounds  ?     2  credits. 
How  many  gallons  in  113  quarts  ?     2  credits. 

7.  A  drover  bought  27  head  of  cattle  at  $32  per  head.  It  cost  him  $87.50 
to  drive  them  to  market,  and  he  sold  the  lot  for  $1,100.  How  much  did  he 
make  on  them  ?     8  credits. 

8.  Dictate: — 

How  many    7's  and  how  many  remain  in    61  ? 


" 

5's 

" 

i  < 

63? 

•  < 

8's 

<  t 

" 

92? 

ic 

6's 

" 

" 

57? 

1 1 

9's 
U'a 

12's 

7's 

it 

" 

87? 

103? 

92? 

90? 

ight  credits. 

Allow 

about  five  seconds  for 

each  part. 

SIXTH 

GRADE. 

Note — Credits  allowed  for  every  distinct  part  of  a  question. 

1.  (a)     Find  the  sum  of  8  lbs,  6  lbs,  4  lbs,  7  lbs,  9  lbs  and  5  lbs.     2  credits. 
(6)     Of  9,  11,  8,  7,  3  and  6  miles.     2  credits. 

(c)  Of  47,  64,  89,  97,  68  and  73  sheep.     4  credits. 

(d)  Of  19,  26,  31,  15,  29  and  17  marbles.     3  credits. 

Time  for  full  example — three  minutes. 

2.  A  boy  commences  the  marble  season  with  36  marbles.  He  first  loses  9, 
next  wins  17,  then  wins  8,  next  loses  19,  afterwards  wins  15,  and  finally  loses 
18.     How  many  has  he  left?    6  credits. 

3.  Find  the  difference  between  500  miles  and  324  miles;  between  329  lbs 
and  480  ft>s;  between  570  yards  and  480  yards;  between  486  gallons  and  179 
gallons.     8  credits. 

4.  A  boy  sold  27  papers  at  5  cents  each.  How  much  did  he  get  for  them  ? 
He  bought  tliem  at  3  cents  apiece.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  them?  How 
much  did  he  gain  ?     5  credits. 
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5.  John  had  20  marbles,  Peter  had  24,  and  James  18.  William  had  none; 
so  John  gave  him  i  of  his  20,  Peter  {-  of  his  24,  and  James  ^  of  his  18. 
How  many  did  William  have  then  ?  3  extras  for  all  who  can  tell  how  many 
each  of  the  others  had  after  contributing.    8  credits. 

6.  There  were  32  men  at  dinner,  4  at  each  table.  How  many  tables  did 
they  us-:e  ?  If  I  can  get  but  2  pears  for  5  cents,  what  must  I  pay  for  12 
pears  ?     4  credits. 

Dictate — 

How  many  5's  and  what  remainder  in  28? 


6's 

40? 

7's 

48? 

4's 

39? 

3's 

29? 

5's 

57? 

6's 

45? 

4's 

47? 

7's 

33? 

18  credits 

Time — Six  or  seven  seconds  for  each  part. 


ORAL  ARITHMETIC. 


FIEST    GEADE. 


Note. — The  examining  teacher,  having  seen  that  each  pupil  understands  the 
question,  will  work  it  himself,  and  allow  the  pupils  at  least  twice  the  time 
occupied  by  him  in  reaching  the  answer.  Answers  shall  be  written  simul- 
taneously by  the  entire  class  on  the  order  of  the  examiner. 

1.  A  newsboy,  by  selling  his  papers  for  4  cents,  gains  33J  per  cent.  What 
did  they  cost  him?    2  credits. 

2.  What  is  18f  per  cent,  of  16?     2  credits. 

3.  6J  is  16f  per  cent,  of  what  number?    2  credits. 

4.  What  is  the  interest  on  $72  for  two  and  a  half  years  at  10  per  cent,  per 
annum.     2  credits. 

5.  At  4  cents  an  ounce,  what  will  2h  pounds  of  alum  cost?    2  credits. 

6.  What  is  the  sum  of  3|  and  1£?    2  credits. 

7.  How  many  times  is  one-seventh  of  a  dollar  contained  in  one  and  one- 
half  dollars?    2  credits. 

8.  How  many  square  yards  in  a  ceiling  which  is  36  feet  long  by  18  feet 
■wide?    2  credits. 
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9.  What  is  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  which  is  6  by  8  feet.     2  credits. 

10.  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  12  and  altitude  11  feet.  2 
credits. 

11.  57  is  three-fifths  of  what  number?     2  credits. 

12.  What  is  the  least  number  that  will  exactly  contain  8,  9  and  2-4?  2 
credits. 

13.  How  many  inches  in  two  rods?    2  credits. 

14.  What  part  of  four-fifths  is  one-half.     2  credits. 

15.  Reduce  |J  to  its  lowest  terms.     2  credits. 

16.  What  decimal  of  40  is  25?     2  credits. 

17.  How  many  grains  of  gold  in  one  ounce?  How  many  of  iron?  2  credits. 

18.  How  many  days  from  March  21st  to  July  10th,    inclusive  ?     2    credits. 

19.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  10  feet?   2  credits. 

20.  If  my  carpet  three-fourths  of  a  yard  wide,  costs  $1.50  per  running 
yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  cover  therewith  each  square  yard  of  floor?  2  credits. 

(Substitute  for  No.  1,  First  Grade,  Written  Arithmetic.)  Dictate:  Find 
the  sum  of  $74  87 J,  $96.18:],  $75.06},  $89,623,  $86.19,  $75.00,  $84.96$, 
$83.95*.  $.97i,  $64.05,  $85.73*,  $64,883,  $48,7"3,  $9.87,  $19.06j,  $95.12$. 
Allow  five  minutes  for  the  operation.     10  credits  or  none. 

KECOND   GRADE. 

Note. — The  examining  teacher,  having  seen  that  every  pupil  understands 
the  question,  will  work  it  himself  and  allow  the  pupils  at  least  twice  the  time 
occupied  by  him  in  reaching  an  answer.  Answers  shall  be  written  simul- 
taneously by  the  entire  class  011  the  order  of  the  examiner. 

1.  How  many  9's  in  87,  and  how  many  over? 
How  many  ll'a  in  116,  and  how  many  over? 
How  many  12's  in  150,  and  how  many  over? 

How  many  8's  in  99,  and  how  many  over?     A  credit  each. 

2.  What  part  of  $|  is  $i?     2  credits. 

3.  What  is  the  area  of  a  rectangle  12  yards  long  and  5j  yards  wide  ?  2 
credits. 

4.  What  is  the  width  of  a  floor  620  square  feet  in  area  and  31  feet  long?  2 
credits. 

5.  How  many  acres  in  a  field  40  rods  square?    2  credits. 

6.  How  many  board  feet  in  5  boards  16  feet  long,  6  inches  wide  and  '.i 
inches  thick?    2  credits. 

7.  A  man  had  150  head  of  cattle,  and  20  per  cent  of  them  died.  How 
many  of  them  were  left?     2  credits. 
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8.  What  is  8}  per  cent,  of  $54?     2  credits. 

9.  What  per  cent,  of  40  lbs.  are  15  lbs?     2  credits. 

10.  14  is  25  per  cent,  of  what  number?     2  credits. 

11.  At  90  cents  a  pennyweight,  what  will  5  ounces  of  silver  be  worth?     2 
credits. 

12.  What  number  increased  by  one-fourth  of  itself  will  equal  55?  2  credits. 

13.  A  divisor  is  9,  the  quotient  is  11  and  the  remainder  is  7.     What  is  the 
dividend?    2  credits. 

14.  Goods  that  cost  $300  were  sold  at  a  gain  of  13  per  cent.     What  is  the 
selling  price.    2  credits. 

15.  At  what  price  must  an  article  that  cost   $6   be   sold   to   gain   250  per 
cent?    2  credits. 

16.  What  is  the  interest  of  $2  at  6  per  cent,  for  63  days?     2  credits. 

17.  How  many  square  yards  of  oil-cloth  are  require!  for  a  hallway  33  feet 
long  and  6  feet  wide?     2  credits. 

18.  In  what  time  will  $200  gain  $56  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum?     2  credits. 

19.  What  is  the  sum   of  two-thirds   of  a   pound   and  five-sevenths   of  a 
pound  ?     2  credits. 

20.  How  many  days  from  July  4th  to  September  2d,  inclusive?    2  credits. 


THIRD   GRADE. 

Note. — The  examining  teacher,  having  seen  that  every  pupil  understands 
the  question,  will  work  it  himself  and  allow  the  pupils  at  least  twice  the  time 
occupied  by  him  in  reaching  an  answer.  Answers  shall  be  written  simultane- 
ously by  the  entire  class,  on  the  order  of  the  examiner. 

1.  How  many  8's  in  79,  and  how  many  over? 
How  many  ll's  in  104,  and  how  many  over? 
How  many  9's  in  102,  and  how  many  over? 

How  many  12's  in  92,  and  how  many  over?    2  credits. 

2.  Reduce  forty-two  seventy-sevenths  to  its  lowest  terms.     2  credits. 

3.  How  many  five-cent  pieces  equal  $2.50?     2  credits. 

4.  Bought  a  horse  for  $144,  and  sold  him  at  a  gain  of  a  fourth  of  the  buy- 
ing price.     What  was  the  selling  price?     2  credits. 

5.  In  eight  and  five-sixths  feet  how  many  inches?     2  credits. 

6.  In  219  days  how  many  weeks?    2  credits. 

7.  How  many  feet  in  5  rods?     2  credits. 

8.  Add  $%  and  $%.     Give  answer  in  dollars  and  cents.     2  credits. 

9.  3%  tons  are  how  many  pounds?     2  credits. 
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10.  The  surface  of  a  board  contains  600  square  inches,  and  it  is  12  inches 
wide.     How  long  is  it?     2  credits. 

11.  $37,  $9,  $6  and  $12  received,  and  $14  and  $11  paid.  Balance.  2 
credits. 

12.  How  many  times  is  one-sixth  of  a  yard  contained  in  2%  yards?  2 
credits. 

13.  If  a  boy  has  45  marbles,  and  should  win  17  and  lose  22,  how  many 
■would  he  have  then?     2  credits. 

14.  At  one  cent  and  a  half  an  ounce,  what  will  4  pounds  of  iron  cost?  2 
credits. 

15.  In  44,000  pounds  of  wheat,  how  many  centals?     2  credits. 

16.  "What  is  the  largest  number  that  will  exactly  divide  48,  96  and  64?  2 
credits. 

17.  What  is  the  least  number  that  will  exactly  contain  8,  9,  12  and  4?  2 
credits. 

18.  What  is  four-thirds  of  40  pounds?     2  credits. 

19.  How  often  is  %  of  a  yard  contained  in  30  yards?     2  credits. 

20.  Take  the  sum  of  6%  pounds  and  5%  pounds  from  20  pounds.  2 
credits. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

Note. — The  examining  teacher,  having  seen  that  every  pupil  understands 
the  question,  will  work  it  himself,  and  allow  the  pupils  at  least  twice  the  time 
occupied  by  him  in  reaching  the  answer.  Answers  shall  be  written  simulta- 
neously by  the  entire  class,  on  the  order  of  examiner. 

1.  A  boy  had  19  marbles  and  won  7  more.  He  lost  9  to  one  boy  and  1  to 
another.     How  many  had  he  then?     2  credits. 

2.  12  plus  8  plus  5  minus  16  plus  10  minus  11  equals  what?     2  credits. 

3.  How  many  men  at  $2J  each  will  $100  pay?     2  credits. 

4.  In  4J  feet  how  many  inches?     2  credits. 

5.  A  boy  earns  $5J  a  week  and  spends  $3£.  How  much  will  he  save  in  8 
weeks?     3  credits. 

6.  How  many  7's  in  66,  and  how  many  over? 
How  many  8's  in  52,  and  how  many  over? 

How  many  4's  in  89,  and  how  many  over?     3  credits. 

7.  If  you  owe  a  man  $81  and  pay  him  $27,  how  much  will  you  still  owe 
him?     2  credits. 

8.  If  you  have  $20  and  spend  $6.35,  how  much  will  you  have  left?  2 
credits. 

9.  If  1  buy  a  dozen  caps  at  %  of  a  dollar  each  and  sell  them  at  five-sixths 
of  a  dollar  each,  how  much  do  I  gain?     3  credits. 
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10.  What  is  the  smallest  number  that  will  exactly  contain  3,  4,  5  and  6. 
2  credits. 

11.  If  a  man  loses  half  his  money  at  one  time  and  one-eighth  of  it  at  an- 
other, what  part  of  it  will  he  have  left?     2  credits. 

12.  A  man  having  two-fifths  of  a  ton  of  coal  bought  two-thirds  of  a  ton 
more.     How  much  had  he  then?     2  credits. 

13.  How  far  is  it  around  a  field  twelve  and  two-thirds  rods  square?  3 
credits. 

FIFTH   GKADE. 

Note. — The  examiuing  teacher,  having  seen  that  every  pupil  understands 
the  question,  will  work  it  himself,  and  allow  the  pupil  at  least  twice  the  time 
occupied  by  him  in  reaching  the  answer.  Answers  shall  be  written  simulta- 
neously by  the  entire  class  on  the  order  of  ihe  examiner. 

1.  How  many  6's  in  51  and  how  many  over? 
How  many  S's  in  97  and  how  many  over? 
How  many  4's  in  60  and  how  many  over? 

How  many  9's  in  59  and  how  many  over?     4  credits. 

2.  If  you  have  29  oranges  and  give  away  half  of  them,  how  many  will  you 
have  left?     2  credits. 

3.  A  customer  hands  a  merchant  a  ten-dollar  piece  to  pay  for  a  hat  costing 
$3%;  how  much  change  must  he  receive?     2  credits. 

4.  A  yard  is  40  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  How  long  a  fence  will  enclose 
it?    4  credits. 

5.  What  is  six-sevenths  of  42?     2  credits. 

6.  How  many  dimes  in  four  and  three-tenths  dollars?     3  credits. 

7.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  15  pounds  of  sugar  at  ten  cents  a  pound  and  4 
brooms  at  25  cents  each?     3  credits. 

8.  How  many  dayg  in  13  weeks?     2  credits. 

9.  How  many  inches  in  2%  feet?     2  credits. 

10.  At  3^  miles  an  hour,  how  far  can  a  man  walk' in  ten  hours?     2  credits. 

11.  If  you  stay  at  home  2  days  out  of  every  week,  how  many  days  do  you 
attend  school  in  7  weeks?    2  credits. 

12.  In  111  inches  how  many  feet?     2  credits. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Note. — The  examining  teacher,  having  seen  that  every  pupil  understands 
the  question,  will  work  it  himself,  and  allow  the  pupils  at  least  twice  the  time 
occupied  by  him  in  reaching  the  answer.  Answers  shall  be  written  simul- 
taneously by  the  entire  class  on  the  order  of  the  examiner. 
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1.  How  many  6's  in  47  and  how  many  over? 
How  many  3'a  in  40  and  how  many  over? 
How  many  5's  in  49  and  how  many  over? 

How  many  7's  in  53  and  how  many  over?     4  credits. 

2.  If  you  have  $10  and  spend  $6 h,  how  many  will  you  have  left?  2  credits. 

3.  How  many  half  dollars  will  you  pay  for  a  cow  worth  $24?     2  credits. 

4.  If  7  sheep  cost  $21  what  will  10  cost?    2  credits. 

5.  If  a  boy  has  24  marbles  and  wins  9  and  loses  13,  how  many  will  he  have 
then?     2  credits. 

6.  How  many  are  4  times  12  plus  9?     2  credits. 

7.  How  many  cents  in  5  dime?  and  a  half.     2  credits. 

8.  How  many  are  8  and  7  and  11  and  9?     2  credits. 

9.  How  many  pigs  at  $6  apiece  can  I  buy  for  $50,  and  how  much  money 
will  I  have  over  ?     2  credits. 

10.  If  you  get  3  oranges  for  5  cents  how  much  will  you  pay  for  9  oranges? 
2  credits. 

11.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  8  heads  of  cabbage  at  10  cents  apiece  and  4 
heads  of  lettuce  at  5  cents  apiece?     2  credits. 

12.  If  you  pay  10  cents  for  12  marbles,  how   many   can   you   buy   for  40 
cents?     2  credits. 

13.  What  is  one-half  of  $23?     2  credits. 

14.  How  many  quarters  in  $5?     2  credits. 


FRENCH. 

FIRST  GRADE — (FIFTY  CREDITS.) 


1.  Beading.     10  credits. 

2.  Dictate:  Header,  page  69,  par.  2.     L'or — l'attaquer.     5  credits. 

3.  Translate  the  above  into  English.     5  credits. 

4.  Give  the  first  person  singular  present  Indicative  of  bouillin,  dortnir, 
aquerir,  mourir,  and  the  first  singular  future  tense  of  aller,  voir,  valoir,  faire. 
4  credits. 

5.  Give  the  present  subjunctive  first  singular  of  faire,  nnitre,  ocrire, 
recevoir,  and  the  first  plural  imperfect  subjunctive  of  aquerir,  vivre,  sortir, 
suivre.     4  credits. 

6.  Write  the  conditional  of  vendre,  the  preterite  of  remplir.     12  credits. 
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Translate  into  French : 
Charles  wrote  the  translation  last  night. 
The  more  you  will  work,  the  more  you  will  gain. 

This  pupil  learns  easily,  but  he  forgets  as  easily  that  which  he  learns. 
Have  you  been  invited  to  the  ball? 

My  mother  prefers  this  to  that;  this  is  smaller,  but  that  is  more  com- 
fortable.    10  credits. 


SECOND   GEADE — (FIFTT   CREDITS.) 


1.  Reading.     10  credits. 

2.  Dictate:  Reader,  page  39,  paragraph  4.     5  credits. 

3.  Translate  the  above  into  English.     5  credits. 

4.  Write  the  Preterite  of  recevoir; 
"    Present  Indicative  of  s'asseoir; 
' '    Future  of  paraitre ; 
"    Present  Subjunctive  of  aller; 
"    Conditional  of  devoir.     15  credits. 

5.  Translate  into  French: 

You  are  always  laughing;  one  must  not  laugh  at  everything. 
Charles  has  been  punished,  because  he  had  not  finished  his  exercises. 
Your  brother  was  the  first,  and  the  others  followed  him. 
You  would  acquire  a  better  pronunciation,  if  you  were  some  time  in 

France. 
If  you  wish  to  take  a  walk,  you  must  go  out  before  two  o'clock.     15 

credits. 

THIRD   GRADE — (FIFTY   CREDITS.) 

Reading.     5  credits. 

Oral  Translation.     5  credits. 

1.  Dictate  the  first  paragraph  of  Lesson  50.     5  credits. 

2.  Translate  the  dictation  into  English .     5  credits. 

3.  Give  both  participles  of   the  following  verbs:    Devoir,    faire,    savoir, 

couvrir,  boire.     5  credits. 

4.  Give  the  third  person  plural,  in  the  present  Indicative,   of  faire,  lire, 
ecrire,  croire,  connaitre.     5  credits. 

5.  Give  the  first  person  singular,  present  and  past  tense  Subjunctive,  of 
vouloir,  voir,  pouvoir,  tenir,  dire.     5  credits. 

6.  Translate: 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  what  we  were  looking  for. 
Tell  me,  is  there  any  fault  in  my  exercise  ?     5  credits. 
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7.     Write  the  French  for:  Instead  of ;  Switzerland;  the  day  before  yester- 
day; early;  the  honor;  the  heart;  Tuesday;  eighty;  sixteen;  empty.    5  credits. 


FOURTH  GRADE — (FIFT?  CBEDITS.) 

Reading.     10  credits. 

Oral  translation.     5  credits. 

1.  Give  the  present  tense  of  etre,  interrogatively  and  negatively.  9  credits. 

2.  Give  the  feminine  of:  Bean,  long,  sec,  faux,  frais.     5  credits. 

9.     Write  the  French  for :  The  hair,  the  goat,  together,  unhappy,  because. 
5  credits. 

4.  Translate: 

I  have  read  your  book  with  great  pleasure. 

Nobody  is  more  unhappy  than  this  young  man.    6  credits. 

5.  Dictate  from  Lesson  12  the  first  two  sentences.     5  credits. 

6.  Translate  Dictation  into  English.     5  credits. 

FIFTH   GRADE — (FIFTY   CREDITS.) 

Reading.     10  credits. 

Oral  Translation.     5  credits. 

1.  Name  the  days  of  the  week  in  French.     7  credits. 

2.  Write  the  French  for:  Naughty;  richer;  the  flour;    the  ham;   the  mer- 
chant; the  animal;  the  oil;  the  week;  arrived;  found.     10  credits. 

3.  Write  the  present  tense  of  avoir.     6  credits. 

4.  Translate: 

We  have  received  a  basket  of  flowers  from  the  gardener. 

The  pretty  child  loves  games. 

My  father  has  bought  four  books  for  my  brother.     8  credits. 

5.  Translate  into  English: 

Donnez-moi  une  plume,  s'il  vons  plait;  la  mienne  n'est  pas  bonne. 
Ma  soeur  a  donne  toutes  ces  pommes  et   toutes  ces  poires  a  ces 
eufants.     4  credits. 

SIXTH    GRADE — (FIFTY.    CREDITS.) 

Reading.     15  credits. 

Oral  Translation.     5  credits. 

1.     Write  in  French: 

Have  I  ?  the  penknife;  his  house;  I  am  right;   this  child;   has  she  ? 
the  head;  young;  a  ring;  are  you?     10  credits. 
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2.  Translate: 

Where  have  they  found  these  apples  ? 

My  father  has  bought  two  gardens.     6  credits. 

3.  "Write  in  French  the  numbers  from  three  to  eight.     8  credits. 

4.  Translate: 

Avez-vous  mes  livres  ? 

Notre  jardinier  a  vendu  les  roses. 

J'ai  un  chapeau  nuef ;  il  est  bien  joli.     6  credits. 


GERMAN. 


FIRST  GEADE. 


1.  Reading.     5  credits. 

2.  Penmanship,     5  credits. 

3.  Dictate:  Reader,  page  81. — SBefc  hie  cjibt.     10  credits. 

4.  Translate  the  above  into  English.     10  credits. 

5.  Change  the  verb  in  the  following  sentences  into  the  opposite  voice: 

2)er  $nabe  bracbte  bem  2?ater  gcber  unb  SHrtte. 
SImenca  ttmrbe  Don  GEolumbuS  entbecft.    5  credits. 

6.  Translate  into  German: 

The  coats  that  we  wear  are  made  from  the  wool  of  sheep. 
My  father  arrived  sooner  that  he  was  expected. 
Did  you  ever  think  how  useful  the  cow  is? 
An  ounce  of  virtue  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit. 

The  father  went  to  America,   but  the  son   remained   at  home.     15 
credits. 

SECOND  GBADE. 

1.  Reading.     5  credits. 

2.  Penmanship.     5  credits. 

3.  Dictate:  Page  35,  par.  1,  from  2)ret  greunbe — ju  freuen.     10  credits. 

4.  Translate  the  above  into  English.     10  credits. 

5.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  auftjoren  in  the  third  person  singular.    5 
credits. 

6.  Decline:  bie  Huge  SInttuort 

ber  bb|e  §unb.    5  credits. 
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7.     Translate: 

Shall  I  tell  you  something  about  beasts  or  birds  ? 

The  lioness  is  much  smaller  than  the  lion,  and  she  has  no  mane. 

There  are  some  insects  that  live  but   one  day. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 

A  degree  is  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a  circle.  10  credits. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Reading.     5  credits. 

Oral  Translation.     5  credits. 

"Writing.     5  credits. 

1.  When  do  you  write  fie  with  a  capital? 
Translate:  Have  you  seen  them?     5  credits. 

2.  Place  the  proper  definite  article  before  the  following  nouns,    and   give 
their  plural:  35orf,  @la§,  ©cbrtabet,  23urm,  9cad)t.    5  credits. 

3.  Decline,  in  singular  and  plural:  2JMrt  neuer  §ut.     4  credits. 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  get)ert,  third  person  singular.     6  credits. 

5.  Translate: 

The  hammer  is  too  heavy  for  me;  I  cannot  lift  it. 
Who  is  to  take  these  letters  to  the  postomce? 
Show  me  how  far  you  can  throw  this  ball. 
2)er  §unb  tiergifjt  feltert  fetrten  §errn. 

3m  SBtnter  bletbett  bte  Stinbtt  roafjrertb  ber  lartgen  2tbertbe  $u  §aufe.    10 
credits. 

6.  Dictate  the  first  paragraph  of  Lesson  55,  on  page  70,  First  Reader.     5 
credits. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Reading.    5  credits. 

Oral  translation.     5  credits. 

Writing.     5  credits. 

1.  Give  the  third  person  singular  present  tease  of  tonnen,   mogen,  tuoUert, 
laffert,  fangen.    5  credits. 

2.  Give  the  third  person  singular  past  tenss  of  fdjlieften,  fdjtafen,  tragett, 
ttjafdjen,  retten.    5  credits. 

3.  Express  this  sentence,  S)er  S3rtcf  roirb  gefdjrtebert,  in  all  tenses.  5  credits. 

4.  Give   the  singular   of  tie  ©tocfe,  bte  ©cfjiffe,  bie  ©lieber,  ©eeren,  bte 
tlanber.    5  credits. 

5.  Translate: 

1.  A  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

2.  The  hare  does  not  bite  like  a  dog. 

3.  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter. 

4.  Do  not  cry,  children;  father  is  not  well.    8  creditF, 

6.  Dictate  second  paragraph  of  Lesson  15,  page  18.     7  creditd. 

11 
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FIFTH   GKADE. 

Reading.     5  credits. 

Oral  translation.     5  credits. 

Writing.    5  credits. 

1.  "Write  the  singular  and  plural  of  six  German  nouns,  two  masculine,  two 
feminine  and  two  neuter.     6  credits. 

2.  Write  the  perfect  tense  of  @eilt  (to  be).     6  credits. 

3.  Give  the  Genitive  singular  of  tin  §UItb. 
The  Lative  plural  of  ber  2)iartn. 

The  Nominative  singular  of  biefeit  23rief. 

The  Genitive  singular  of  "  that  pen." 

The  Dative  plural  of  "  the  eyes." 

The  nominative  plural  of  "  the  potatoes."     6  credits. 

4.  Translate: 

These  ships  are  sailing  vessels. 

I  believe  the  lessons  are  too  long. 

I  want  a  pound  of  sugar  and  two  dozen  knives  and  forks. 

Was  not  your  father  a  merchant  in  Boston?     10  credits. 

5.  Translate: 

SJceme  33ritber  voarett  gcftcrn  auf  bcm  Sanbe. 

©u  batteit  3ied)t,  unb  id)  fjatte  llnrcdjt. 

(5t  fyattc  uieber  eme  llfjr,  nod)  eincn  9img. 

(grttfdjulbigert  ©te  mcinen  Sruber,  er  tft  urtwof)!.    7  credits. 

SIXTH  GKADE. 

Reading.     10  credits. 

Oral  translation.     5  credits. 

Writing.     5  credits . 

1.  Write  in  German,    You  are;  dear;  at    home;    satisfied;   always;   tired; 
diligent;  it  rains.     8  credits.  • 

2.  Write  in  German :    The  child;  the  river;  the  clay;   the  night;   the  field; 
the  milk;  his  voice;  the  cow.     8  credits. 

3.  Translste: 

Does  your  brother  work? 

This  boy  is  very  idle. 

Is  the  door  shut  or  open? 

My  grandfather  is  a  physician?     8  credits. 

4.  Translate: 

SBarmrt  ift  urtfer  ^Jcacbbar  fo  trailing? 

3ft  btefe  grait  3b,re  ©djroefter? 

$eirt  S3ud)  tft  fo  fjiibfd)  tote  meirt  Sefebucb.    6  credits. 
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RULES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


ORGANIZATION. 


ELECTION   OE  PBESIDENT. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember of  each  year,  and  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  a  President,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  continue  for  one  year.  In  the  absence  of  a  President,  a  President 
pro  tern,  shall  be  chosen,  who  shall  possess  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
of  the  President. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  appoint,  during  the  month  of  December,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  following  Standing  Committees,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  members  each, 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Rules  and  Regulations. 

3.  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

4.  School  Houses  and  Sites. 

5.  Salaries. 

6.  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

7.  Judiciary. 

8.  Finance. 

9.  Printing.  # 

10.  Janitors. 

11.  Visiting. 

eegulab  meetings. 

Sec  3.  The  Board  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  each  month,  when  the  roll  shall  be  called  and  the  Board  shall  im- 
mediately proceed  to  business,  or  adjourn.  The  Lour  of  opening  the  sessions 
of  the  Board  shall  be  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 

qdobum. 

Sec  4.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 
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POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

OEDER    OF   BUSINESS. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Board,  shall  call  the  members  to  order,  and,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  quorum,  shall  cause  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  to  be  read.  If 
a  quorum  be  not  present  -within  fifteen  minutes  past  the  regular  hour  for 
meeting,  the  Board  shall  stand  adjourned.     The  order  of  business  shall  be  as 

follows: 

1.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2.  Communications  aud  Petitions. 

3.  Report  of  Superintendent. 

4.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Appointment,  Election  and  Nomination  of  Teachers. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 

POINTS    OF    ORDER. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum  in  the  meetings; 
he  may  speak  to  points  of  order  in  preference  to  other  members,  and  shall 
decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board,  on  motion  of 
any  member  regularly  seconded,  and  no  other  busiusss  shall  be  in  order  until 
the  question  on  the  appeal  shall  have  been  decided. 

ORDER    OF   SPEAKING. 

Sec.  7.  When  two  or  more  members  rise  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  the 
President  shall  name  the  member  who  may  speak  first. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   PRESIDENT. 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  declare  all  votes;  but  if  any  member  doubt 
the  vote,  the  President,  without  debate,  shall  require  the  members  voting  to 
rise  and  stand  until  they  are  counted,  and  shall  declare  the  result. 

COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE. 

Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chairman  when  the  Board  goes  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole;  at  any  other  time  he  may  call  any  member  to 
the  chair,  but  such  substitution  shall  not  continue  longer  than  one  meeting. 
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TEAS    AND   NATS. 


Sec.  10.    The  President  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  member,  take  the  sense 
of  the  Board  by  yeas  and  nays. 


OKDEE   OF    MOTIONS. 

Sec.  11.  All  questions  shall  be  stated  by  the  President  in  the  order  in 
•which  they  were  moved,  unless  the  subsequent  motion  shall  be  previous  in  its 
nature;  except  that  in  naming  sums  and  fixing  times,  the  largest  sum  and  the 
longest  time  shall  be  first  put.  After  a  motion  is  seconded  and  stated  by  the 
President,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  Board,  unless  withdrawn  by 
consent  of  the  Board  before  a  decision  or  an  amendment. 


MOTION    TO    ADJOUEN. 

Sec.  12.  The  President  shall  consider  a  motion  to  adjourn  as  always  in 
order,  except  when  a  member  has  the  floor,  or  when  a  question  has  been  put 
and  not  decided,  or  during  roll-call;  and  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  upon  the 
table,  to  take  from  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

PREVIOUS  QUESTION. 

Sec.  13.  The  President  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the  following 
form:  "  Shall  the  debate  now  cease?  "  and  all  debate  shall  be  suspended  un- 
til the  previous  question  shall  have  been  decided.  The  adoption  of  the  pre- 
vious question  shall  put  an  end  to  all  debate  and  bring  the  Board  to  a  direct 
vote  upon  pending  amendments,  if  there  be  any,  in  their  regular  order,  and 
theu  upon  the  main  question. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS. 

Sec.  14.  The  President  or  Superintendent  may,  and  at  the  written  request 
of  any  three  members,  the  President  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board; 
but  no  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  on  shorter  notice  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat,  except  that  for  which  the 
meeting  shall  have  been  called. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  15.  All  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  unless  ether- 
wise  ordered  by  the  Board. 
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PRESIDENT  EX-OFFICIO  MEMBER  OF  CERTAIN  COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  Id.  The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Classification,  of  the  Committee  oh  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers, 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Janitors. 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  MEMBERS. 

DUTIES   OF  MEMBERS  IN  DEBATE. 

Sec.  17.  When  any  member  is  about  to  speak,  he  shall  rise  in  his  place, 
address  the  President,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  question  under 
discussion. 

SEVEN  VOTES  REQUIRED  TO  PASS   ANY  MEASURE. 

Sec.  18.  No  measure  or  proposition  shall  be  valid  unless  passed  by  seven 
votes,  except  motions  to  adjourn,  to  postpone,  to  postpone  to  a  definite  time, 
to  reconsider,  to  commit,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  amend,  or  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Sec.  19.  Every  member  shall  give  his  vote  when  a  question  is  put,  unless 
excused  by  the  Board  for  special  reasons;  and  the  question  of  excuse  shall  be 
decided  without  debate.  A  motion  to  excuse  can  only  be  made  before  the 
Board  divides,  or  before  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  has  commenced. 

RULES   OF  DEBATE. 

Sec.  20.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same  subject, 
without  leave  of  the  Board,  unless  he  be  the  mover  or  proposer  of  the  matter 
pending,  in  which  case  he  shall  be  permitted  to  reply  the  second  time,  but 
not  until  all  other  members  choosing  to  speak  shall  have  done  so. 

RECONSIDERATION . 

Sec.  21.  No  member  who  did  not  vote  with  the  majority  shall  move  a  re- 
consideration of  the  vote.  A  reconsideration  can  only  be  had  at  the  same  or 
first  subsequent  meeting. 

RESOLUTIONS  TO  BE   IN  WRITING. 

Sec.  22.  All  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  with  the  name  of 
the  mover,  and  any  motion  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  if  the  President 
direct,  or  any  member  request  it. 
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RECORD   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE. 

Sec.  23.  Propositions  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  unless  carried, 
shall  not  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Sec.  24.  No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  different  from  that  under 
consideration  shall  be  admitted  under  color  of  an  amendment. 

order  of  motions. 

Sec.  25.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  or  proposition  shall 
be  entertained,  except  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  given  day,  to  commit,  to 
amend,  to  substitute;  which  several  motions  shall  take  precedence  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  above  stated. 

VOTES   FOR   DISBURSEMENT   OF   MONEY   SHALL   BE   BY   YEAS   AND   NAYS. 

Sec.  26.  All  motions,  resolutions,  orders  and  votes  of  the  Board,  requiring 
the  disbursement  of  money,  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  vote 
registered. 

elections. 
Sec.  27.     All  elections  must  be  viva  voce. 

MOTIONS   COMMITTED. 

Sec.  28.  All  motions  and  reports  may  be  committed,  and  re-committed,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

DIVISION   OF   A   QUESTION. 

Sec.  29.  Any  member  may  require  the  division  of  a  question  when  it  ia 
susceptible  of  division. 

READING   OF   PAPERS. 

Sec.  30.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for,  and  the  same  is  ob- 
jected to  by  any  member,  the  matter  shall  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
Board. 
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THREE-FOURTHS   TOTE   REQUIRED   TO   SUSPEND   RULES    OR   REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  31.  The  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  shall  be  requisite  for 
the  suspension  of  any  rule  of  the  Board  or  regulation  of  the  schools. 

PARLIAMENTARY   AUTHORITY. 

Sec.  32.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  questions  arise  which  are  not 
treated  of  above,  they  shall  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  Robert's  "  Rules  of 
Order." 

AMENDMENT   OR   REPEAL   OF   RULES. 

Sec.  33.  The  Rules  or  Regulations  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  nine  members,  notice 
thereof  having  been  given  in  writing  at  a  previous  meeting. 


DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


COMMITTEE    ON   CLASSIFICATION. 

Sec.  34.  The  Committee  on  Classification  shall  determine  the  classification 
of  all  schools,  and  the  promotions  of  classes  in  the  same,  and  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  therein. 

They  shall  determine  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  pupils  shall  be 
promoted  from  one  grade  to  another,  and  shall  supervise  and  direct  the 
examinations  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  in  all  grades  of  the  schools  of  the 
department. 

They  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  the  adoption  of  such  text-books  as  may 
be  needed  in  the  course  of  study. 

They  shall  determine  the  rank  of  all  assistant  teachers,  and  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  all  promotions  of  such  assistant  teachers  from  one  grade 
to  another,  in  the  same  school,  and  no  such  promotions  shall  be  made  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  recommended  by  this  committee. 

They  shall  receive  and  act  upon  all  reports  of  Principals  and  Acting  Prin- 
cipals with  regard  to  incompetent  teachers,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the 
Board  for  final  action. 


COMMITTEE   ON   RULES  AND   REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  35.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  take  into  careful 
consideration  every  proposition  presented  to  the  Board  to  repeal  or  to  amend 
any  rule,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  them,  and  shall  report  in 
writing,  stating  their  reasons  for  or  against  the  proposed  alteration. 
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They  shall  attend  to  all  matters  of  discipline  referred  to  them  by  the  Board, 
or  any  member  thereof,  or  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  investigate  the 
charges  which  may  be  preferred  against  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  neg- 
lect or  violation  of  duty,  with  power  to  suspend  any  teacher  or  employee  of 
the  Board,  and  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  Board  at  the  next  regular  meeting- 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  not  have  power  to  issue  any 
excuse  for  absence  for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks. 


COMMITTEE    ON    CREDENTIALS   AND   QUALIFICATIONS   OF   TEACHERS. 

Sec  36.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers 
shall  take  under  consideration  all  nominations  of  teachers  made  in  open  Board. 

They  shall  carefully  examine  into  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  such 
nominees,  and  report  to  the  Board  the  candidates  whom  they  consider  to  be 
best  qualified  to  fill  the  positions  for  which  the  nominations  were  made. 

They  shall  report  briefly  to  the  Board  the  reasons  for  their  recommendation, 
and  no  person  whose  fitness  for  a  position  as  teacher  has  not  been  considered 
by  this  Committee  shall  be  eligible  to  election  to  any  position  as  teacher  in 
the  Department. 

They  shall  determine  the  number  of  substitute  tef  chers  that  may  be  needed 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  accommodate  the  work  of  the  Department,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  Board  for  their  action. 

COMMITTEE    ON   SCHOOL   HOUSES   AND   SITES. 

Sec  37.  The  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites  shall  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  school  houses  and  school  lots  of  the  Department. 

They  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  repairs,  and  shall  have  the  control 
of  all  persons  employed  in  the  Carpenter's  Department.  The  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  shall  endorse  all  requisitions  for  material  to  be  used  in  said 
Department. 

They  shall  communicate  such  information  in  regard  to  the  location,  erec- 
tion and  alteration  of  school  buildings  and  the  repairs  thereof,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  Board  to  act  upon;  and  they  shall  report  in  writing, 
during  the  month  of  May  in  each  year,  the  condition  of  all  school  property. 

They  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  require  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
vertise for  two  weeks  in  two  daily  papers  having  a  general  circulation  (one 
morning  and  one  evening  paper),  for  sealed  proposals  for  repairs  or  additions 
to  school  houses,  and  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings;  and  shall  propose 
plans  and  written  specifications  therefor  to  the  Board.  All  such  proposals 
shall  be  received  by  the  Superintendent  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Board,  and 
opened  at  that  meeting,  and  when  accepted,  the  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  supervise  the  contract  to  be  made  by  the  Board,  and  its  execution,  report- 
ing any  deviation  therefrom  to  the  Board. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   SALAKIES. 


Sec.  38.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall,  annually,  in  June,  report  a 
schedule  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  all  other  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, paid  monthly  by  the  Board,  said  schedule  to  commence  and  continue 
in  operation  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  following. 


COMMITTEE    ON   JUDICIARY. 

Sec.  39.  The  Committee  on  Judiciary  shall  examine  the  laws  and  report 
concerning  questions  of  law,  in  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Board. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FURNITURE    AND   SUPPLIES. 

Sec.  40.  The  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  recommend  the  purchase  of  such  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  they  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  pur- 
chase of  the  same.  They  shall,  in  May  of  each  year,  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  to  advertise  for  two  weeks,  in  two  daily  papers  having  a  general 
circulation  (one  morning  and  one  evening  paper),  for  sealed  proposals  for  sup- 
plying the  Department  with  whatever  stationer}',  furniture,  fuel,  stoves  and 
other  articles  may  be  needed  by  the  schools,  or  by  the  Board,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  beginning  the  first  of  July  following. 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE. 

Sec  41.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  audit  all  bills  against  the  School 
Fund.  All  demands,  except  the  current  monthly  expenses  of  salaries,  rents, 
water,  and  bills  presented  under  written  contracts  with  the  Board,  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  persons  presenting  the  bills.  AH  bills  and  demands  on 
the  School  Fund,  other  than  for  salaries,  rents  and  contracts,  shall  be  payable 
two  weeks  after  such  bills  shall  have  been  duly  approved  by  the  Committee 
incurring  the  same. 

The  Committee  shall  annually,  in  July,  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  and  of  the  City  and  County  Treasurer. 

They  shall,  at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  February  of  each  year,  report  to 
the  Board  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  during 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  current  annual  expenses  of  public  in- 
struction in  said  City  and  County,  specifying  the  amount  required  for  supplies 
furnished  to  pupils,  for  purchasing  and  procuring  sites,  for  leasing  rooms  and 
buildings,  for  erecting  buildings,  and  for  furnishing,  fitting  up,  altering, 
enlarging  and  repairing  the  buildings  and  premises  under  their  charge,  for  the 
support  of  schools  which  shall  have  been  organized  since  the  last  annual  ap- 
portionment by  the  Board,  for  salaries  of  teachers,  janitors,  clerks,  and  other 
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employees  of  the  Board,  and  for  such  further  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  the  Act  approved  April  1st,  1872. 
They  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  various  committees,  apportion  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  to  be  expended  by  each  committee  during 
the  fiscal  year,  and  report  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  each  month  the 
amount  remaining  unexpended  subject  to  use  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

COMMITTEE   ON   PRINTING. 

Sec.  42.  The  Committee  on  Printing  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  print- 
ing ordered  by  the  Board,  and  shall  require  the  Secretary  to  advertise  for  two 
weeks  in  two  daily  papers  having  a  general  circulation  (one  morning  and  one 
evening  paper)  for  sealed  proposals  for  printing  blanks,  cards,  record  books 
and  other  similar  supplies  of  the  Department. 

COMMITTEE    ON   JANITORS. 

Sec.  43.  The  Committee  on  Janitors  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  suita- 
ble persons  for  the  position  of  Janitors.  When  necessary,  the  Committee 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  or  suspend  janitors  temporarily,  and  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  Board  for  approval  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

VISITING   COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  44.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Visiting  Committee  to  visit  the  schools 
of  this  department,  from  time  to  time,  and  note  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
the  general  management  of  the  different  schools.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of 
such  visits,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  membeis  of  this  Board, 
and  shall  report  any  cases  of  irregularity  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BOARD  NECESSARY  TO  INCUR  EXPENSE  OVER  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

Sec.  45.  No  Director  shall  incur  any  expense  against  the  Department  un- 
less authorized  by  the  Board;  provided,  that  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or 
repairs  or  supplies,  on  the  application  of  any  Director,  or  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, the  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites,  or  the  Committee  on  Furni- 
ture and  Supplies,  shall  be  authorized  to  furnish  the  same  at  an  expense  not 
to  exceed  fifty  dollars. 

TEACHERS — EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  46.  All  teachers  hereafter  to  be  appointed  or  elected  (excepting 
those  holding  California  State  Normal  School  Diplomas,  California  Life 
Diplomas,  California  State  Educational  Diplomas,  and  graduates  of  the  San 
Francisco  City  Normal  Class,  and  of  the  California  State  University  when 
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recommended  by  the  Faculty),  and  all  those  now  teaching  in  the  Department 
who  are  found  to  be  incompetent,  must  pass  an  examination  before  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  this  City  and  County,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Second  grade  certificates  only  shall  be  granted  to  applicants  who  have  had 
less  than  two  years'  experience  as  teachers ;  provided,  that  graduates  of  the 
Normal  Department  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  San  Francisco,  who  are 
graduated  on  a  standard  of  85  per  cent,  or  over,  shall  receive  first  grade  cer- 
tificates. 

In  order  to  receive  second  grade  certificates,  applicants  shall  be  required  to 
pass  an  examination,  and  to  receive  an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the 
subjects  required  by  the  State  law  for  second  grade  certificates. 

After  having  taught  successfully  two  years,  the  holders  of  San  Francisco 
second  grade  certificates  granted  subsequent  to  June,  1882,  shall  be  entitled  to 
first  grade  certificates  upon  passiug  an  examination,  and  receiving  an  average 
of  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent  in  Algebra  (through  quadratics),  Physiology, 
Music,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Elementary  Physics  and  Science  of  Common 
Things,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  Essays  on  Education. 

After  four  years  of  successful  experience,  the  holders  of  San  Francisco  first 
grade  certificates,  granted  subsequent  to  June,  1882,  shall  be  entitled  to  High 
School  certificates  upon  passing  an  examination  and  receiving  an  average  of 
at  least  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Physics,  Geometry',  English  Literature  (Taine's) 
Baine's  Education,  and  any  two  of  the  following  subjects,  viz.:  Botany, 
Geology,  Chemistry,  General  History  and  Higher  Algebra. 

Holders  of  San  Francisco  certificates  of  any  grade  obtained  previous  to 
June,  1882,  having  had  the  requisite  experience,  and  having  an  average  of  not 
less  than  eighty-five  per  cent,  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined, 
shall  be  entitled  to  certificates  of  the  next  higher  grade  upon  passing  success- 
fully an  examination  in  the  additional  subjects  herein  required  for  certificates 
of  the  higher  grade. 

Applicants  who  are  the  holders  of  certificates  obtained  elsewhere,  having 
had  the  required  experience,  shall  be  entitled  to  certificates  of  any  grade  upon 
passing  an  examination  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  certificates  of  that 
grade  and  the  grades  below. 

Graduates  of  the  California  State  Normal  School,  the  San  Francisco  City 
Normal  School,  and  the  California  State  University,  when  recommended  by 
the  Faculty,  shall  be  entitled  to  second  grade  certificates,  on  application, 
without  examination. 

Appointments  to  the  regular  force  of  teachers  shall  be  made  from  the  sub- 
stitute class,  and  the  first  six  months'  service  on  the  regular  force  shall  be 
probationary. 

Upon  a  report  of  inefficiency  by  the  Committee  on  Classification,  a  proba- 
tioner may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  Department  at  any  time. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  term  of  six  months  on  the  regular 
force,  the  Committee  on  Classification  shall  report  to  the  Board  upon  the  sue- 
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cess  of  the  probationer,  whereupon  the  Board  shall  confirm  or  annul  the  ap- 
pointment, according  as  the  report  is  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Each  Director  may  nominate  one  candidate  for  each  vacancy  in  the  substi- 
tute class  or  in  the  regular  force  of  teachers,  and  all  nominations  for  all  ap- 
pointments, •whether  to  the  substitute  class  or  to  the  regular  force  of  teachers, 
shall  be  made  in  open  Board  at  a  regular  meeting.  All  nominations  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  who 
shall  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  upon  the  qualifications 
of  the  several  candidates,  and  shall  recommend  one  or  more  for  each  vacancy; 
whereupon  the  Board  shall  proceed  to  elect,  viva  voce,  one  of  the  candidates 
so  recommended  to  fill  each  vacancy. 

PROMOTION. 

Vacancies  in  all  grades  (except  the  lowest)  occurring  in  any  school,  shall 
be  filled  by  promotion  of  the  senior  teacher  in  the  next  lower  grade  in  the 
same  school,  provided  said  teacher  is  qualified  for  the  higher  position. 

Whenever  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  any  school  becomes  vacant,  the 
Principal  of  that  school  shall  immediately  report  to  the  Committee  on  Classi- 
fication whether  the  senior  teacher  of  each  of  the  lower  grades  is  qualified  for 
the  next  higher  grade,  giving  particular  reasons  in  every  case  where  disquali- 
fication is  alleged. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  the  Committee  on  Classification 
shall  recommend  such  promotions  of  teachers  in  the  same  school. 

In  case  the  promotions  recommended  are  not  in  the  order  of  seniority  of 
grade  and  appointment,  the  report  of  the  Committee  shall  state  why  they  are 
not  in  that  order.  Likewise  when  it  is  recommended  that  a  vacancy  in  one 
school  be  filled  by  transfer  from  another  school,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
shall  state  its  reasons  for  choosing  that  method  rather  than  promoting  teach- 
ers in  the  same  school. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
Principals,  Teachers  in  the  High  Schools,  the  Evening  Schools,  and  the  Un- 
graded Schools  direct,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board,  upon  due  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of 
Teachers. 

EVENING   SCHOOL   TEACHEBS. 

Evening  school  teachers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  several  Directors  in 
open  Board  as  indicated  in  Sec.  46,  without  regard  to  previous  service  in  the 
substitute  class,  and  on  a  favorable  report  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  shall  be  appointed  for  the  school  term,  and  the 
appointment  of  no  evening  school  teacher  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  one  school  term.  No  salaries  shall  be  paid  such  evening  school 
teachers  except  for  the  actual  time  employed. 
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Whenever  the  Committee  on  Classification  shall  determine  that  one  or 
more  classes  should  be  discontinued  or  consolidated,  or  that  a  teacher  is  in- 
competent or  in  any  other  way  disqualified  for  filling  such  position  of  teach- 
er, then  such  a  place  shall  become  vacant.  No  teacher  employed  in  the  day 
schools  shall  be  eligible  to  a  position  in  the  evening  schools. 

TEANSFEE   OF   TEACHEES. 

Sec.  47.  Amended  July  7,  1882,  by  striking  out  the  following:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  and  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications 
of  Teachers  shall  act  jointly  as  a  Committee  on  Transfers  in  all  cases  of  trans- 
fers of  teachers  from  one  school  to  another,  and  no  transfer  shall  be  made 
unless  the  same  shall  be  recommended  by  said  Joint  Committee. 

SALAEIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  48.  The  salaries  of  Teachers  shall  commence  at  the  time  they  respec- 
tively enter  upon  their  duties. 

ABSENCE. 

Sec.  49.  No  teacher  absent  from  duty  during  a  session  shall  be  paid  for 
that  day's  service,  unless  excused  by  the  Board. 

TEANSFEES. 

Sec.  50.  No  transfers  of  teachers  from  one  school  to  another  shall  be  made 
during  school  term,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  All  propositions  to 
transfer  teachers  from  one  school  to  another  shall  be_referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Classification  and  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  who 
shall  consider  such  propositions  and  report  on  same  at  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

SUPEEINTENDENT  AND  HIS  DUTIES. 

OFFICE   HOUES   OF   SUPEEINTENDENT. 

Sec  51.  The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Board.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  shall  keep  regular  office  hours  other  than  school  hours,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Board. 

VISIT  SCHOOLS — CALL  TEACHEES'  MEETINGS. 

Sec.  52.  He  shall  visit  schools,  advise  with  teachers  and  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  School  Department.  He  shall 
have  power  to  call  occasional  meetings  of  teachers  whenever  he  may  deem 
such  meetings  necessary. 
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AID  TO  COMMITTEES — EX-OFFICIO  MEMBER  OF  CERTAIN  COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  53.  He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate  such  information  to 
the  various  committees  as  they  may  require.  He  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Classification,  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers and  Janitors. 

FORMS   AND   BLANKS. 

Sec.  54.  He  shall  prepare,  in  uniform  style,  the  forms  of  all  blanks,  cards, 
circulars,  etc.,  used  in  the  Department,  and  shall  endorse  all  orders  and 
requisitions  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

SUSPENSION   OF   TEACHERS. 

Sec.  55.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend  any  teacher  for  any  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  Rides  or  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  for  unprofes- 
sional conduct,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Board  for  final  action  at  their  next 
regular  meeting. 

TRANSFER   OF   PUPILS. 

Sec.  56.  He  shall  have  power  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  school  to 
another  when  good  reasons  exist  for  so  doing. 


EXCHANGE    OF   DOCUMENTS. 

Sec.  57.  He  shall  exchange  the  educational  documents  of  the  Board  with 
those  of  the  educational  officers  in  this  country,  and  in  other  countries,  and 
shall  preserve  the  documents  so  received  in  the  library  of  the  Board. 

SEMI-ANNUAL   FINANCIAL   REPORT. 

Sec.  58.  He  shall  report  semi-annually  the  financial  condition  of  the  De- 
partment, and  shall  make  an  annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  schools,  and  their  educational 
condition,  and  he  shall,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  January 
in  each  year,  report  to  the  Board,  in  writing,  the  whole  number  of  schools 
within  its  jurisdiction,  the  length  of  time  they  shall  have  been  kept  open,  the 
number  of  pupils  taught  in  each  school,  the  whole  amount  of  money  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  education  during  the  year  ending  at  the 
date  of  the  report,  distinguishing  the  amount  received  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  State,  and  from  all  others  and  what  sources,  the  manner  in  which  such 
moneys  shall  have  been  expended,  and  such  other  information  as  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  in  rela- 
tion to  public  school  education  in  the  City  and  Couuty  of  San  Francisco,  and 
to  examine,  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  whether  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  the  religious  sectarian  teaching  and  books 
have  been  violated  in  any  of  the  schools,  and  to  make  a  monthly  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  stating  which  of  the  schools  have  been  visited  by  him, 
and  adding  such  comments  in  respect  to  the  matters  here  specified  as  he  may 
deem  advisable,  and  shall,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  in  July  and  January  of 
each  year,  report  in  writing  to  the  Board  all  matters  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment, course  of  instruction,  books,  studies,  discipline,  and  conduct  of  such 
schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  school  houses,  and  of  the  schools  generally. 

DUTIES   REQUIRED   BY   STATE   LAW. 

Sec.  59.     The  Superintendent  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty — 

1.  To  distribute  promptly  all  reports,  forms,  laws,  circulars  and  instruc- 
tions which  he  may  receive  for  the  use  of  school  officers  from  the  Department 
of  Instruction,  or  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  To  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  annually,  on  or 
before  the  twentieth  of  August,  for  the  school  year  ending  the  last  day  of 
Jane  nest  preceding,  such  statistics  as  may  be  required  by  him  or  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

3.  To  preside  over  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 

4.  To  enforce  the  use  of  text  books  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

5.  To  keep  on  file  and  preserve  in  his  office  the  biennial  reports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

6.  To  carefully  preserve  all  reports  of  schools  officers  and  teachers,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  official  term,  deliver  to  his  successor  all  records,  books,  docu- 
ments and  papers  belonging  to  the  office. 

DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

OFFICE   HOURS   OF   DEPUTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  60.  The  Deputy  shall  act  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Superin- 
dent,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  shall  keep  office  hours,  and  perform 
the  usual  official  duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  61.  It  shall  be  his  special  duty  to  visit  schools,  and  to  ascertain,  by 
frequent  oral  examination,  the  condition  of  the  classes. 

Sec.  62.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  observe  carefully  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  discipline  pursued  by  teachers.  He  shall  give  advice  and  assistance  to 
teachers,  and  shall,  in  their  presence,  exemplify  before  their  classes  the  best 
methods  of  teaching. 

Sec.  63.  He  shall  twice  a  month  present  to  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion a  written  report  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  and  the  condition  of  the 
classes  that  have  been  visited  by  him.  All  such  reports  submitted  to  the 
Committee  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
him  held  for  public  inspection,  but  shall  not  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Board. 
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Hereafter  all  written  reports  made  or  presented  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  or  any  committee  thereof,  by  the  Inspecting  Teacher,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  same  to  be  open 
to  public  inspection. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

EECOKDS   AND   FILES. 

Sec.  64.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  Records  of  the  Board  and 
of  all  papers  directed  to  be  placed  on  file;  he  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  an  index  of  the  same. 

NOTICES   TO   BE   GIVEN. 

Sec.  65.  He  shall  notify  all  members  of  special  and  adjourned  meetings; 
he  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  Committee  appointed,  stating  the  Com- 
mittee and  names  of  the  members  associated  with  him;  he  shall  notify  teach- 
ers of  their  appointments,  and  give  such  other  notices  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Board  may  require, 

VOTES   TO   BE    TRANSMITTED. 

Sec.  66.  He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes,  resolutions  and  documents 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  membeis  of  the  Board,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  va- 
rious committees,  to  teachers,  and  to  other  persons. 

EXAMINATION   OF   BILLS. 

'Sec.  67.  He  shall  examine  and  certify  to  all  Lills  or  claims  presented  to 
the  Board  for  payment,  and  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board,  aud  present  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  a  balance  sheet  of  his  books  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

DEPOSITORY. 

Sec.  68.  He  shall  also,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  have 
charge  of  the  Depository,  and  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  articles  received 
and  distributed. 

ADVEUTISEMENTS. 

Sec.  69.  He  shall  publish  all  advertisements  ordered  by  the  Board,  or 
required  by  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

12 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Section  1.  The  schools  of  the  Department  shall  be  classified  as  Primary, 
Grammar,  High,  Evening,  and  Ungraded  Schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  end  on  the 
last  day  of  the  following  June. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  term  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  following  the  Foui'th  of  July;  the  second  term  on  the  first  Monday 
succeeding  the  Christmas  vacation.  Each  term  shall  be  of  twenty-three 
weeks  duration.  The  vacations  of  the  schools  shall  be  as  follows:  the  twelfth 
week  of  each  term;  two  weeks  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  school  year  succeeding  the  second  term.  The  following  holidays 
shall  be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz.:  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  throughout 
the  year;  Christmas  Day;  New  Year's  Day;  Twenty-second  of  February;  First 
of  May;  Fourth  of  July;  and  Days  of  Thanksgiving  or  Fasting  designated  by 
State  or  National  authority. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  of  the  Board  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the 
schools  in  case  of  emergency,  but  his  action  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
for  consideration  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Sec.  5.  Each  school  day  shall  consist  of  two  sessions.  The  morning  ses- 
sion shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  and  end  at  12  m.  There  shall  be  a  recess 
of  15  minutes  at  10.45  a.m.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  12  m.,  and 
end  at  3  p.m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  from  12  to  1  p.m.  A  calis- 
thenic  exercise  of  five  minutes  shall  be  given  at  10  a.m.  and  at  2  p.m.,  in  all 
grades. 

Sec.  6.  In  Primary  grades  the  afternoon  session  bhall  close  at  2.30  p.m. 
A  recess  of  15  minutes  shall  be  given  in  7th  and  8th  grades  at  1.45  p.m. 

duties  of  teachers. 

Sec.  7.  All  teachers  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
Rules  that  relate  to  their  school  duties. 

Sec.  8.  Teachers  shall  punctually  keep  the  hours  for  opening  and  dismiss- 
ing school;  shall  remain  upon  the  school  premises  during  the  intermission  at 
noon,  except  when  excused  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  and, 
during  session  hours,  shall  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  school  duties. 
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Sec.  9.  Teachers  shall  be  in  their  class-rooms  fifteen  minutes  before  9 
o'clock,  by  the  city  time.  Principals  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  attendance 
and  absence  of  Assistants,  in  the  "Teachers'  Time  Table,"  provided  for  that 
purpose,  including  their  own  record.  Any  teacher  reported  tardy  three  or 
more  times  during  any  one  month,  shall  report  personally  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  if  no  satisfactory  excuse  be  given,  such  teacher  shall  be  suspend- 
ed by  the  Superintendent,  and  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations, who  may  reinstate  or  report  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  10.  Corporal  punishment  shall  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases, 
when  other  means  fail  to  secure  obedience.  No  cruel  or  unusual  punishment 
shall  be  allowed;  and  no  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  in  the  High 
Schools,  nor  upon  girls  in  Grammar  grades.  Each  Principal  shall  record  in 
the  State  Register  each  case  of  corporal  punishment,  the  name,  age  and 
offense  of  the  pupil,  and  report  the  number  of  cases  monthly  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  11.  Principals  shall  require  the  school-yards  to  be  open  at  least  half 
an  hour  before  nine  o'clock,  and  the  bell  to  be  rung  for  the  admission  of  pu- 
pils to  their  class-rooms  at  ten  minutes  before  nine  o'clock.  In  rainy  weather 
one  or  more  class-rooms  shall  be  open  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal,  whenever  a  regular  teacher 
is  absent  from  his  or  her  class  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  to  send  immediately  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  for  a  substitute,  unless  said  regular  teacher  shall 
inform  the  Principal  beforehand  that  he  or  she  will  be  present  before  9.15 
o'clock,  and,  failing  to  give  such  notice,  said  teacher  will  lose  half  a  day. 

Sec.  13.  Principals  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of  their 
schools;  Assistants,  for  order  in  their  own  rooms. 

Sec.  14.  Principals  shall  detail  Assistants,  in  regular  order,  weekly,  to 
take  charge  of  the  yards  at  15  minutes  before  nine,  during  the  morning  recess 
and  the  noon  intermission,  except  in  Grammar  Schools  where  there  are  Vice- 
Principals.  In  such  schools  the  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  shall  take 
charge  of  the  yard. 

Sec.  15.  Principals  shall  give  such  directions  to  the  Janitors  of  their 
schools  as  will  insure  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  yards,  school-rooms  and 
furniture,  and  if  Janitors  fail  to  follow  their  instructions,  shall  report  to  the 
Superintendent  and  to  the  Committee  on  Janitors.  Principals  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  school  buildings,  and  for  the  loss  of  keys  belonging 
to  schools  under  their  charge  during  school  hours;  Janitors  at  all  other  times. 

Sec.  16.  Principals,  when  not  engaged  in  teaching  a  class,  shall  devote 
their  time  to  the  general  supervision  of  their  schools,  and  to  directing  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  their  Assistants.  They  shall  personally 
inspect  the  buildings,  yards  aud  out-houses  daily,  and  report  any  delinquen- 
cies of  Janitors  to  the  Committee  on  Janitors.     They  shall  remain  in  their 
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offices  between  the  hours  of  9  and  10  each  morning,  and  half  an  hour  after  the 
close  of  school  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  re- 
lating to  schools  with  parents  and  others;  also,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
information  concerning  their  schools  to  parties  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
it.  They  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  their  time  during  school  hours  to  the 
direct  instruction  of  the  several  classes  in  the  schools,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  their  general  duties  of  supervision,  under  such  rules  as  the  Committee 
on  Classification  may  prescribe  for  each  school.  During  the  time  thus  set 
aside  for  instruction,  Principals  must  not  abandon  their  duties  of  instruction 
for  the  performance  of  business  which  is  not  urgent  in  its  nature,  but  must 
require  persons  desiring  business  appointments  with  them  to  return  during 
the  hours  set  apart  exclusively  for  transaction  of  business.  Principals  shall 
post  proper  notices  in  each  school,  stating  place  and  time  when  they  can  be 
consulted,  according  to  the  above  rule. 

Sec.  17.  At  the  annual  examination,  Principals  shall  superintend  the 
written  examinations  ordered  by  the  Board ;  shall  report  the  results  to  the 
Board,  and  make  promotions  of  classes  in  accordance  with  instructions.  Such 
report  shall  include  the  number  examined  and  the  number  promoted.  No 
papers  connected  with  the  annual  examinations  shall  be  furnished  for  publica- 
tion, except  by  permission  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  18.  Principals  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  Board,  on  proper  blanks, 
all  requisitions  for  stationery,  pens,  ink,  paper,  blanks,  cards,  etc.,  and  such 
orders  shall  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  All  requisitions  must 
be  countersigned  by  the  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies  before  being 
filled. 

Sec.  19.  Principals  shall  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  monthly  re- 
ports of  their  schools  on  the  Monday  following  the  last  Friday  in  each  school 
month,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  which  reports  shall  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  20.  Principals  shall  immediately  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  any  or  all  incompetent  teachers  engaged  in  teaching 
classes  under  their  supervision.  A  single  neglect  of  any  Principal  in  the 
Department  to  make  such  report  shall  subject  such  Principal  to  suspension. 

Sec.  21.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  public  examinations  only  at  the 
end  of  the  last  term  of  the  school  year. 

Sec.  22.  Principals  may  visit  any  other  schools  in  the  Department,  their 
absence  not  to  exceed  one  day  in  each  term,  and  their  classes  shall  be  retained 
under  the  charge  of  a  Vice-Principal  or  Assistant  during  their  absence. 

Sec.  23.  Principals  may  promote  deserving  pupils,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Superintendent,  transfer  those  who  fall  to  a  lower  grade,  or  change 
pupils  from  one  class  to  another,  at  the  beginning  of  any  school  month,  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  school  year. 
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Sec.  24.  In  the  month  of  July,  annually,  after  the  classification  is  com- 
pleted, the  Principal  of  each  school  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Class- 
ification Committee,  showing  the  kind  of  class  assigned  to  each  teacher,  and 
any  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  pupils  of  any  class. 

Sec.  25.  Principals  shall  report  immediately  to  the  Superintendent  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Eules  and  Regulations,  any  willful  violation,  by  Vice- 
Principals  or  Assistants,  of  the  Rules  of  the  Department,  which  reports  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Board,  and  the  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  any  violation  by  Principals  as  well  as 
by  Vice-Principals  or  Assistants. 

Principals  shall  be  prohibited  from  reprimanding  a  class  teacher  in  pres- 
ence of  other  teachers  or  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  Any  violation  of  this 
rule  shall  subject  such  Principal  to  suspension. 

Sec.  26.  Principals  shall  post  the  name  of  the  teacher  and  grade  of  each 
class  on  the  outside  door  of  each  class-room. 

Sec.  27.  The  Principal  of  each  Grammar  School,  and  of  each  Primary 
School  of  eight  or  more  classes,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  Assistants  on  the  last 
Friday  of  each  school  month,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, immediately  after  the  dismissal  of  the  school. 

Sec.  2S.  Each  Assistant  in  the  Grammar  Department  shall  keep  a  "Class 
Record  Book,"  showing  the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  each  pupil,  and 
shall  send  a  monthly  report,  in  the  required  form,  to  parents  or  guardians. 

Sec.  29.  Each  Assistant  Teacher  shall  keep  a  "State  Register"  in  the 
required  form,  including  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  each  pupii,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Sec.  30.  Principals  shall  see  that  all  record  books  are  correctly  kept;  but 
in  keeping  class  records  of  recitations  and  scholarship,  Assistants  shall  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  discretion  in  the  manuer  of  crediting  pupils,  both  by 
recitations  and  by  written  weekly  or  monthly  examinations. 

Sec.  31.  Teachers  shall  have  power  to  hold  pupils  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  any  disorderly  conduct  on  their  way  to  or  from  shool,  or  on  the  school 
premises.  They  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  them  from  gathering  around  the 
premises  before  the  time  of  opening  the  yards,  and  shall  require  them  to  go 
home  immediately  after  dismissal. 

Sec.  32.  Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature of  their  rooms,  and  shall  especially  avoid  an  excessive  degree  of  heat. 
At  each  recess  they  shall  open  doors  and  windows  so  as  to  secure  an  effectual 
change  of  air.  Windows  shall  be  opened  by  lowering  them  from  the  top,  and 
children  must  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  a  strong  current  of  air. 

Sec.  33.  All  teachers  who  shall  absent  themoelves  from  Public  Schools 
during  school  hours,  without  leave  from  the  Board,  or  during  the  intervals 
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between  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  without  permission  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Regulations,  shall  forfeit  their  positions  as  teachers.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  in  no  case  issue  an  excuse  for  a 
longer  period  than  two  weeks.  If  a  continuation  of  absence  is  desired,  it  can 
only  be  granted  by  vote  of  the  Board.  No  teacher  excused  by  the  Committee 
or  by  the  Board  shall  receive  any  compensation  whatever  for  his  or  her  services 
during  such  absence.  No  excuse  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Regulations  on  application  by  letter  or  messenger,  except  in  extreme 
cases  of  accident  or  illness  reported  by  the  Principal.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Regulations  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  upon  receiving  a  satis- 
factory excuse. 

Seo.  34.  Principals  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  (unless  the  first  falls  on  Sunday,  and  then  on  the  day 
previous),  and  on  the  closing  day  of  each  school  term,  between  the  hours  of  9 
a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  a  list  of  the  absences  of  the  teachers  in  their  respective 
schools,  including  their  own,  during  the  previous  month.  In  preparing  this 
list,  they  shall  state  the  name  and  the  exact  time  of  absence  of  each  teacher, 
together  with  the  dates  of,  and  reasons  for,  such  absence;  in  case  no  absence 
shall  have  occurred,  that  fact  shall  be  reported,  which  report  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Board.  Every  full  day  of  absence  of  Principals  and  Teachers 
(except  in  accordance  with  section  22)  shall  be  deducted  from  their  salaries, 
the  pro-rata  being  one-thirtieth  of  the  salary  received.  A  deduction  of  one- 
sixth  of  a  day's  salary  shall  be  made  for  each  hour's  absence. 

Sec.  35.  Substitute  teachers  having  charge  of  classes  during  the  absence  of 
the  regular  teachers,  shall  present  their  bills  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
on  the  first  day,  and  shall  be  paid  on  the  fifth  day  of  each  calendar  month. 
On  application  to  the  Secretary,  blank  forms  will  be  furnished  to  substitutes, 
upon  which  they  shall  specify  in  detail  where,  when,  and  for  whom  they  have 
been  substituted;  and  Principals  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  said  bills. 

Substitutes  who  are  not  notified  by  the  returning  teacher  in  season  to  pre- 
vent their  going  to  school,  shall  receive  pay  for  a  full  day. 

Sec.  36.  Teachers  shall  neither  advise  nor  require  their  pupils  to  purchase 
books  or  publications  of  any  kind,  except  those  authorized  by  the  Board,  nor 
shall  they  sell  to  their  pupils  any  books,  papers,  pencils,  or  any  other  school 
appliances. 

Sec.  37.  No  advertisements  shall  be  read,  distributed  or  given  in  school, 
nor  shall  any  newspapers,  books,  publications  or  articles  of  any  kind  be 
advertised,  distributed  or  exhibited  in  school,  by  teachers,  pupils  or  other 
persons. 

Sec.  38.  No  sectarian  or  denominational  publications  of  any  kind  whatever 
shall  be  used  in  school,  or  made  a  part  of  any  school  library;  nor  shall  any 
denominational  or  sectarian  doctrines  be  inculcated.  Any  teacher  who  shall 
knowingly  violate  this,  or  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
missed from  the  department. 
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Sec.  39.  No  teacher  shall  contribute  toward  any  gift  to  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Superintendent,  or  any  other  school  officer;  nor  shall 
any  pupil  be  allowed  to  present  or  contribute  toward  any  gift  to  any  teacher 
or  school  officer.  Principals  must  report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  any 
teachers  hereafter  receiving  gifts  or  contributions  from  pupils;  a  single  failure 
so  to  report  will  subject  such  Principal  to  immediate  suspension.  Teachers 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  presents  to  Principals. 

Sec.  40.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice  and  patriotism;  to  teach 
them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity  and  falsehood;  to  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  a  free  government,  and  to  train  them  up  to  a  true  comprehension 
of  the  rights,  duties  and  dignities  of  American  citizenship. 

Principals  shall  strictly  prohibit  the  use  of  tojbacco  in  any  form  and  of 
cigarette  smoking  in  particular,  by  pupils  either  on  the  school  premises  or  on 
their  way  to  and  from  school. 

A  violation  of  this  rule  shall  subject  the  pupil  to  reprimand,  suspension  or 
expulsion  within  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  the  same  to  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

DUTIES   AND   EIGHTS   OF   PUPILS. 

Sec.  41.  All  schools  shall  be  open  for  the  admission  of  pupils  over  six 
years  of  age. 

Sec.  42.  Whenever  the  prescribed  number  of  pupils  have  been  admitted 
into  any  class  or  grade,  the  Principal  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  applicants, 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  vacancies  in  order  of  their  registration. 

Sec.  43.  Willful  disobedience,  habitual  truancy,  habitual  vulgarity  or  pro- 
fanity, stealing  or  carrying  of  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons,  shall  constitute 
good  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion  from  school.  Principals  only  shall 
suspend  pupils,  and  they  shall  immediately  report  all  cases  of  suspension  to 
parents  or  guardians,  to  the  Superintendent,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Regulations,  who  shall  investigate  all  cases  of  suspension  by  Principals. 
They  may  suspend  for  a  limited  period  or  restore  the  pupil  to  the  class;  and 
where  the  case,  in  their  judgment,  merits  expulsion,  the}7  shall  report  the  fact 
to  the  Board,  which  only  shall  have  the  power  of  permanent  expulsion.  All 
cases  of  suspension  shall  be  reported  by  the  Principals,  monthly,  to  the 
Board. 

Sec.  44.  The  unexcused  absence  of  a  pupil  three  days,  or  three  acts  of  un- 
excused  tardiness,  in  any  school  month,  sball  be  good  cause  for  forfeiture  of 
seat;  but,  on  application  by  the  parent,  the  Principal  may  re-admit,  or  may 
refer  the  case  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  45.  Pupils  who  shall  in  any  way  deface  or  injure  any  school  property, 
shall  be  liable  to  suspension  and  punishment,  and  their  parents  shall  be  liable 
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for  damages,  on  complaint  of  the  Principal  or  Superintendent.  Pupils,  whose 
parents  shall  have  created  a  disturbance  in  school,  or  shall  have  censured, 
abused  or  insulted  a  ay  teachers  before  their  classes,  or  on  school  premises, 
shall  be  liable  to  suspension. 

Sec.  46.  Pupils  may  be  temporarily  suspended  from  class  exercises  by 
Assistants,  who  shall  immediately  report,  with  reasons,  to  the  Principal  for 
decision. 

Sec.  47.  Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  two  successive  days,  the  teacher  shall 
notify  the  parents  immediately,  unless  satisfactory  information  of  the  cause  of 
the  absence  is  obtained. 

Sec.  48.  Pupils  detained  from  school  must  bring  a  written  excuse  from 
their  parents  on  their  return.  A  written  or  personal  excuse  from  the  parent 
must  be  required  in  cases  of  tardiness  or  dismissal  before  the  close  of  school; 
but  no  pupil  shall  be  sent  home  for  an  excuse  during  session  hours,  except  by 
the  Principal;  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  sent  for  absent  or  tardy  pupils,  nor  on 
errands  of  any  kind,  during  session  hours. 

Sec.  49.  No  pupil  shall  be  absent  a  part  of  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  elsewhere. 

Sec.  50.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  home  to  lunch  at  noon,  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Principal. 

Sec.  51.  Pupils  who  are  not  in  their  class-rooms  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  shall 
be  marked  as  tardy;  but  pupils  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  school  before 
that  time,  nor  shall  extra  credits  be  given  them  as  an  inducement  for  them  to 
be  present  at  an  earlier  time. 

Sec.  52.  Principals  shall  report  the  names  and  residences  of  habitual  tru- 
ants to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  whenever  the  case  requires  the  assistance 
of  the  Police  Officer  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  53.  Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  in  school  for  study,  or  for  punish- 
ment, during  any  part  of  the  noon  intermission  or  the  short  recess.  All  pupils 
not  in  delicate  health  shall  be  required  to  pass  out  of  the  class-rooms  at  re- 
cesses, except  in  inclement  weather. 

Sec.  54.  Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  for  study  or  punishment  more  than 
half  an  hour  after  the  regular  time  for  dismissal,  in  Primary  Schools,  nor 
more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  Grammar  Schools.  Teachers  are  rec- 
ommended to  avoid  detention  after  school  hours,  except  in  extreme  cases.  No 
Principal  shall  have  the  power  to  require  Assistants  to  remain  with  pupils 
after  school  hours. 

Sec.  55.  Pupils  shall  give  due  attention  to  personal  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  any  who  fail  in  this  respect  must  be  sent  home  to  be  properly  pre- 
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pared  for  school.  No  pupil  who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  or  who  is  affected 
with  any  contagious  disease,  or  in  whose  family  there  may  be  any  contagious 
disease,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  or  to  return  to  school,  without  a 
certificate  from  the  attending  physician  that  all  danger  of  contagion  is  past. 

Sec.  56.  Pupils  on  entering  school  shall  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  books 
and  other  articles  required  in  the  course  of  study,  and  the  neglect  or  refusal 
of  parents  to  supply  the  required  books  within  one  week,  shall  constitute 
cause  for  forfeiture  of  seat. 

Whenever  Principals  are  satisfied  that  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish 
books,  they  shall  make  out  a  list  on  the  proper  blanks,  which  shall  be  signed 
by  the  parents,  and  returned  to  Principals,  who  shall  furnish  the  books  from 
the  school  libraries.  All  books  so  supplied  shall  be  numbered  and  labeled  as 
library  books,  and  shall  be  collected  by  the  Principal  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
and  placed  in  the  library,  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require  in  supplying 
indigent  pupils. 

Sec.  57.  Pupils  desiring  to  be  transferred  from  one  school  to  another, 
shall  apply  to  their  Principal  for  certificate,  which  shall  state  their  name,  age, 
grade,  scholarship,  deportment,  residence  and  cause  of  transfer.  Distance, 
removal,  or  the  separation  of  children  of  the  same  family  shall  constitute  good 
cause  for  granting  a  transfer.  Transfers  may  be  refused  when  the  request  is 
made  on  account  of  discipline  or  a  change  of  grade,  or  for  dissatisfaction 
without  cause. 

Sec.  58.  Pupils  who  request  it,  shall  be  entitled,  on  leaving  school,  to  re- 
ceive a  certificate  in  accordance  with  their  scholarship  and  deportment. 

Sec.  59.  Principals  and  Assistants  shall  read  to  their  pupils  the  Rules 
which  govern  them,  on  the  first  school  day  of  every  month. 


GENERA.L  REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  60.     School  buildings  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  public  instruction. 

Sec.  61.  No  festival,  exhibition,  concert,  excursion  or  picnic,  shall  be  held 
by  any  school  unless  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  when  author- 
ized, the  net  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  paid  to  the  Superintendent,  who 
shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  money  until  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  collected.  The  Principal  of  the  school,  Superintendent  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Furniture  and  Supplies,  shall  have  power  to  expend  the  same  for 
apparatus  or  school  appliances,  the  bills  being  subject  to  vote  of  the  Board. 
All  articles  purchased  shall  belong  to  the  School  Department. 

Sec.  62.  No  medals  or  prizes  shall  be  awarded  to  pupils,  unless  authorized 
by  the  Board.  In  schools  having  a  Medal  Fund,  no  medals,  exoept  silver  or 
bronze,  shall  be  awarded,  and  those  only  to  graduates  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  on  exemplary  deportment. 
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Sec.  63.  The  Principal  of  each  school  shall  act  as  Librarian  of  the  School 
Library.  The  Librarian  shall  properly  label  and  number  all  books  in  the 
library,  and  shall  make  rules  regulating  the  drawing  of  books  by  pupils.  Each 
Librarian  shall  report,  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  to  the  Board  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  and  the  value  of  each  library. 

Sec.  64.  Janitors  shall  report  for  duty  to  Principals  of  schools  at  the  hour 
for  opening  and  closing  school,  except  in  small  schools,  when  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  the  Committee  on  Janitors. 

All  Janitors  receiving  salaries  of  $40  per  month  and  upwards,  shall  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  positions,  and  shall  not  leave  the  prem- 
ises during  school  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  Principal. 

They  shall  take  to  the  office  of  the  Board  all  orders  for  substitutes,  or  com- 
munications to  the  Board,  to  any  committee  of  the  Board,  or  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. On  Friday  of  each  week,  they  shall  obtain  from  the  Depository 
all  school  supplies.  They  shall  keep  school  buildings,  furniture,  yard  and 
outbuildings  neat  and  clean,  shall  build  fires,  open  and  close  school  buildings 
and  yards,  and  perform  other  reasonable  duties  as  ordered  by   the  Principal. 

They  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  orders  of  Principals  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  Janitors  of  Evening  Schools  shall  remain  on  the  prem- 
ises during  the  session. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  65.  The  Primary  Schools  form  the  lowest  grade  in  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  this  city,  and  in  them  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 
glish  education. 

Sec.  66.  Each  separate  Primary  School  shall  be  taught  by  a  Principal, 
and  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary.  In  schools  having  eight  or  more 
classes,  an  assistant  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  highest  grade,  so 
that  the  time  of  the  Principal  may  be  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the  school. 

Sec.  67.  A  full  class  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  shall 
consist  of  sixty  registered  pupils. 

Sec.  68.  All  primary  classes  in  the  same  building  with  a  Grammar  School, 
or  connected  with  one  by  action  of  the  Board,  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Grammar  Principal. 

Sec.  69.  No  lesson  or  written  exercises  shall  be  assigned  to  primary  pupils 
to  be  studied  or  prepared  at  home.  In  arranging  their  schedules  of  recita- 
tions, teachers  must  allow  time  for  study  in  school. 

Sec.  70.  Instruction  in  writing  and  drawing  shall  be  given  by  assistants, 
as  directed  by  principals. 
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Sec.  71.  Physical  exercises  shall  be  given  in  every  class  at  least  twice 
a  day. 

Sec.  72.  Teachers  shall  provide  themselves  with  a  copy  of  Sheldon's  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  Willson's  Manual  of  Instruction,  Calkin's  Object  Les- 
sons, Mrs.  Youman's  First  Lessons  in  Botany,  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature,  as  aids  in  oral  lessons,  and  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Sec.  73.  At  least  ten  minutes  daily,  in  each  class,  shall  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  vocal  music;  the  Principal  of  each  school  shall  arrange  ex- 
changes of  classes  and  teachers  so  that  the  specified  instruction  may  be  given. 

EEGULATIONS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  74.  The  Grammar  Schools  form  the  second  grade  in  the  system  of 
public  instruction  established  in  this  city,  and  in  them  are  taught  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education. 

Sec.  75.  No  school  shall  be  a  Grammar  School,  unless  it  shall  have  an 
average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils  in  the  grammar 
grades. 

Sec.  76.  Each  Grammar  School  shall  be  instructed  by  a  Principal,  Vice- 
Principal,  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  needed. 

Sec.  77.  Principals  are  required  to  teach  two  hours  each  day,  in  one  of  the 
classes,  alternating  from  class  to  class,  unless  otherwise  orden  d  by  the  Class- 
ification Committee.  Vice-Principals  shall  instruct  the  classes  of  the  highest 
grade. 

Sec.  78.  Vice-Principals  shall  take  charge  of  the  school  iu  the  absence  of 
the  Principal.  The  Principal  shall  assist  the  Vice-Principal  in  taking  charge 
of  the  pupils  while  in  the  yard;  and  in  schools  which  have  two  yards  for 
boys,  the  Principal  shall  supervise  one,  and  the  Vice-Principal  the  other. 

Sec.  79.  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  shall  be  taught  by  the  Principals  and 
Assistants,  and  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  regular  school  studies. 

In  schools  provided  with  halls  the  classes  shall  assemble  for  general  singing 
exercises  once  a  week. 

At  least  ten  minutes  daily  shall  be  devoted  by  the  teacher  of  each  class  to 
instruction  in  music,  as  required  in  the  course  of  study;  and,  in  case  any 
teacher  does  not  understand  enough  of  music  to  give  the  instruction  required, 
the  Principal  of  each  school  shall  so  arrauge  an  exchange  of  classes  and 
teachers  that  the  specified  instruction  may  be  given. 

Sec.  80.  Lessons  assigned  for  home  study  shall  be  such  as  not  to  require  a 
pupil  to  study  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Sec.  81.  In  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  and  in  such  other  schools  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Board,  the  study  of  the  French,  German  or  Spanish  lan- 
guage may  be  pursued,  and  an  hour  each  day  shall  be  allowed  for  these  lan- 
guages. 
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Sec.  82.  A  full  class  in  each  of  the  Grammar  grades  shall  consist  of  fifty- 
four  registered  pupils,  provided  that  number  can  be  comfortably  seated  in  the 
school-room. 

Sec.  83.  In  all  the  grades,  Friday  may  be  devoted  to  oral  and  written  ex- 
aminations and  reviews  and  general  exercises. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  84.  The  Evening  Schools  of  this  city  are  established  to  afford  the 
means  of  an  English  education  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
day  schools,  and  to  adults  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  they  afford. 

Sec.  85.    They  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

Sec.  86.     They  shall  open  and  close  on  the  same  dates  as  the  day  schools. 

Sec.  87.  The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  shall  be  Reading,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Architectural  Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Book-keeping,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Text-books,  the  same  as  in  the  day 
*  schools. 

Sec.  88.  No  person  whose  avocation  does  not  prevent  him  or  her  from  at- 
tending the  day  schools  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the  evening  schools,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

Sec.  89.  The  sessions  shall  be  held  every  evening  in  the  week  except  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  and  shall  be  two  hours  in  length — the  time  for  opening 
and  closing  to  be  determined  by  the  Board,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year. 

Sec.  90.  The  Principal  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  a  class,  but  shall 
have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  school. 

Sec.  91.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  present  ten  minutes  before  the  time 
for  opening  school. 

Sec.  92  No  class  shall  be  continued  unless  the  average  daily  attendance 
equals  or  exceeds  25. 

Sec.  93.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
term,  report  a  schedule  of  Salaries  for  the  Principals,  teachers,  and  janitors  of 
the  Evening  Schools,  said  schedule  to  commence  and  continue  until  the  expi- 
ration of  present  school  term. 

Sec.  94.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall  report  the  schedule  of  salaries 
for  Evening  Schools  to  the  Board  for  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  95.  Whenever  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  evening  class  to  be  formed, 
the  Committee  on  Classification  shall  report  the  same  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 
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BRIDGE  MEDAL  PUPILS. 


MAY,  1883-THIRD  AWARD. 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Charles  R.  Detrick,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows,  Thomas  J.  Stanton, 

Frank  T.  Swett,  Harry  H.  B.  Ciprico,  William  Grant  Fraser, 

Frederick  T.  Norton,  Ira  Hayes,  Edward  C.  Van  Duyn, 

Guy  A.  Stokes,  James  D.  Cook,  Nathan  Rosencrantz. 
Summit  L.  Hecht, 


SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Barney  A.  Benjamin,         Harry  Del  Mar,  Henry  Brandenstein, 

Ernest  C.  Peixotto,  Abe  Koshland,  Philip  K.  Brown. 

Ernest  Dittes, 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
James  Hickcox  Carey,       Peter  Vladimir  due  Py,       Charles  Browell. 

WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Charles  A.  Biederman,      Joseph  M.  Gleason,  Charles  H.  Krause, 

George  W.  Corbell,  Thomas  E.  Hearty,  Thomas  B.  Sullivan. 

HAYES  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
George  A.  Tilden,  George  Murphy,  David  Braid. 

CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Arthur  EdwinWellington,  John  Putnam  Jackson,      William  B.  Hunt. 
Alfred  Lincoln  Worley, 
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HAIGHT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Frank  Atkinson  Culin,      Peter  Murray  Boyle,  Herbert  Newton  Turrell. 

Martin  S.  McGovern,         Douglass  Barnitz  Crane, 


MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
James  SatherHutchinsoD,  Frederick  Milton  Willis,    Edward  Paul  Driscoll. 

FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
William  F.  Venker,  Edwaid  S.  Sullivan,  Harry  W.  Miller. 

HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Frank  Bauer,  William  Searls,  Joseph  W.  Porter, 

Louis  Harris,  Lyle  A.  Dickey,  Philip  Weaver. 

Samuel  S.  Peck,  Henry  Hudson, 

SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Max  M.  Cohn,  Albert  J.  Weir. 

COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Charles  Buck,  Leon  Stone. 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL. 
Peter  Stumpf,  John  H.  Widmann,  Raymond  Moore. 

HARRISON  STREET  UNGRADED. 
Joseph  A.  O'Keefe. 

OCEAN  HOUSE. 
John  Tobin. 
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MEDAL  LIST  FOR  1883. 


DENMAN  SCHOOL. 


Mary  Burd, 
Minnie  Bley, 
Clara  Crosby, 
Mary  Faull, 
Gussie  Hobe, 
Bessie  Hooker, 
Flora  Hitchens, 
Abbie  Butter, 
Nellie  Smedberg, 


Emma  Smithson, 
Lillie  Stark, 
Virginia  Thornton, 
Marion  Chenery, 
Lizzie  Crane, 
Amy  Cotrel, 
Anna  G.  Clark, 
Addie  Harrigan, 


Jennie  Ipswitch, 
Miriam  Litchentein, 
Clara  Mighell, 
Emma  Martin, 
Celine  O'Neil, 
May  W.  Shannon, 
Eloise  Thompson, 
Florence  Fisher. 


NOBTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GEAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Rosa  Grubb, 
Cora  Hart, 
Belle  Hansen, 
Katrina  Huntermann, 
Celina  Lendelof, 
Mary  Minigan, 
Bessie  M'Quaid, 


Mary  Ruef, 
Ottos  Koeper, 
Minnie  Featherstone, 
Trinidad  Gabilonda, 
May  Murray, 
Annie  Orr, 


Hermoine  Rey, 
Julia  Schimpf, 
James  Fay, 
Oscar  Rouleau, 
George  Strob, 
Charles  Stewart, 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Ira  Hays, 
James  D.  Cook, 
Thomas  J.  Stanton, 
William  G.  Fraser, 
Edward  C.  Van  Duyn, 
Nathan  Rosencrantz, 
Eugene  E.  Chinot, 


Bennie  Levi, 
Wm.  M.  Brickenfeld, 
Robert  G.  Hughes, 
Chas.  B.  Detrick, 
Frank  T.  Swett, 
Fred  T.  Norton, 
Guy  H.  Stokes, 


Robert  J.  Hancock, 
Summit  L.  Hecht, 
Charles  G.  Harker, 
Malcolm  D.  Barrows, 
Harry  H.  B.  Ciprico, 
Jesse  S.  Andrews. 
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BROADWAY  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

Maggie  L.  Brougham,  Josephine  Morris,  Sarah  C.  Simmons, 

Lulu  S.  Chappell,  Gertrude  Perkins,  Agnes  J.  Stevenson, 

Maggie  Cranh all,  Belle  Perry,  Lizzie  J.  Swanton, 

Anna  A.  Gruber,  Rosa  M.  Reed,  Hattie  Worden, 

Susie  Grace  Goff,  Lilla  C.  Sawyer,  Nettie  Wordec, 
Mollie  M.  lis, 


